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Report War Damage 
Premiums in 1942 
Were $125,000,000 


WDC Directors in Official Report 
Review Creation and Operation 
of Corporation 


STARTED ON JULY 1, 


Acreements With 546 Fire Compa- 
nies; Casualty, Surety Companies 
Cover Money, Securities 





1942 





Following the receipt of a number of in- 
quiries from daily and insurance news- 
papers and magazines of national circula- 
tion asking for facts about the War Dam- 
age Corporation the directors of WDC 
have issued the following statement review- 
ing its creation and operations : 

War Damage Corporation was created 
as a corporation by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation on December 13, 1941, 
with a capital of $100,000,000 for the 
purpose of providing insurance protec- 
tion against damage to property result- 
ing from enemy attack. By public an- 
nouncement, the corporation immedi- 
ately extended to owners of property in 
the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands assurance of reasonable 
current protection, pending future ar- 
rangements for coverage under policies 
of insurance. 

sv Act of Congress approved March 
27, 1942, Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 


ation was authorized to supply WDC. 


with funds in an aggregate amount not 
exceeding $1,000,000,000, for the purpose 
of providing through insurance reason- 
able protection against loss of or dam- 
ive fo property resulting from enemy 
attack or from the action of the mili- 
tary, naval or air forces of the United 
States in resisting enemy attack. WDC 


| of policy 


placed its present 


insurance in operation, effective July 1, 


program 


1942, and the free protection theretofore 


¢ ve was terminated on the same 


Agreements with Companies 
avoid the necessity of creating a 
lete governmental organization to 
the program, the corporation en- 
into separate agreements with 546 
insurance companies. pursuant to 
such companies agreed to act as 
nary Agents” for the corporation 
‘elving applications and premiums, 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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A Life Situation 


“My district manager came in,” writes a mid-west general 
agent, “and told me he had just come from the home of a friend 
and client. He had just witnessed a tragic hour in the life of the 
family following the loss of the husband and father. 


“There is much being said today about inflation and a multi- 
tude of economic theories to distract our minds from the real 
mission of our business. But as he related his experience it 
occurred to me that the widow was not thinking about inflation. 
She and her friends were thinking about the readjustment and 
maintenance policy we had sold her husband two years ago. 


“She was not concerned whether the enemy would take the 
Caucasus. But it made a great difference to her whether there 
were dollars to care for her family until the children, now aged 14 
and 12, are grown and educated. 

“That was a life situation, and it is our job to sell life insur- 
ance to cover life situations. The security of the country is no 
stronger than the security of our homes. Our first job is to sell 
ourselves on the responsibility to do a better job than before.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Will Invite Men To 
Hear How Women Are 
Recruited and Trained 





New York League of Insurance Wo- 
men to Discuss Subject Here 
on March 30 


WILL ALSO DISCUSS SELLING 


League Hears Vincent B. Coffin Tell 
of Great Opportunities in 
Their Field 











As the country enters more deeply 
into the war and manpower problems 
multiply, the subject of inducting more 
women into the insurance business has 
been looming in importance. At the 
same time, the number of women’s lives 
being insured is gaining in percentage, 
a natural follow up of the hundreds of 
thousands of women entering war indus- 
tries and other avenues of activity, some 
of whom never earned income before. 
Wives and children of men in the ser- 
vice are faced by new economic prob- 
lems the answer to which is life insur- 
ance protection. 

With facts in mind the New 
York League of Life Insurance Women 
will stage panel discussions on these 
subjects on March 30 (2 o’clock) at the 
Advertising Club of New York to which 
will be invited company production ex- 
ecutives, general agents, supervisors and 
other men having a special interest in 
the subject. 


such 


Women to Conduct Panels 


In making the announcement at the 
League’s March meeting in the Women’s 
Clubhouse at Wanamaker’s Store, Tues- 
day, Beatrice Jones, former president of 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, Inc., said the panels will be 
conducted by women who have had ex- 
perience in recruiting women, in selling 
to women and in their training. Objec- 
tive of the panels will be to furnish an 
opportunity for the men to learn the 
women’s viewpoint relative to these an- 
gles. 

“We will not only discuss recruiting 
of women, but what is done with them 
after they have started with the agency,” 
said Miss Jones. “While insurance fun- 
damentals of selling do not differ much 
whether the prospect be a man or a 
woman, they do differ some, and that is 
true of recruiting, likewise. With com- 
panies and general agents turning more 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Serving your | country 
by 


selling life insurance 








; a know the job that life insurance dollars are doing 
for your country ...in the purchase of War Bonds, in 
keeping down inflation, in underwriting the future of 
our future citizens. Every policy you sell helps your 
country. But you help most when you explain to pros- 


pects just how life insurance dollars do double duty. 


Va 


People need to know the wisest possible use of money 

.- more these days than any other days. The knowl- 
edge that money is being wisely used is knowledge that 
makes for the finest kind of national morale. Tell the 
story of life insurance dollars in the Nation’s fight for 


human rights. 


Catan 0 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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Tennessee Insurance Department 


Its Personnel and Their Duties Described in Annual Report 
Just Issued; James M. McCormack Commissioner 


In the annual report of the Tennessee 
State Insurance Department, James M. 
McCormack, Commissioner, describes the 
operations of the Department and gives 
some facts about its personnel. The re- 
port is for the year ending December 
31, 1941. There are 91 life companies 
operating in the state; 292 fire compan- 
ies of all kinds, and 139 casualty com- 
panies of all kinds. There are 60 com- 
panies operated under the laws of Ten- 
nessee. ‘ 

Commissioner McCormack is on these 
committees of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners: executive, 
accident and health, fire and marine, 
sub-committee on lite insurance; inves- 
tigation of uniform policy automobile 
finance, fire prevention, and considera- 
tion of illegal underwriting practices 
and allocation of fire premiums. During 
the period covered by the report the 
questions of War Risk Insurance, War 
Damage Insurance, War Clauses Con- 
tained in Policies, and numerous others 
have been under review. 


Also State Fire Marshal 


In addition to his duties as Commis- 
sioner of Insurance and Banking and 
ex-officio state fire marshal for Ten- 
nessee, Commissioner McCormack is 
state fire warden in the Tennessee Civil- 
ian Defense program. 

As state fire warden, the Commission- 
er has made a complete study of the 
duties assigned to him, which include 
methods of protection from various pois- 
onous gases, and has received a certifi- 
cate of instruction from the War De- 
partment of the United States. In turn 
he has conducted training schools for 
civilian defense workers throughout the 
state; auxiliary firemen have been 
trained to assist regular fire departments 
in case of fire by sabotage or aerial 
raids, and civilians have been trained 
in the best methods to bring such fires 
under control. 

Chief Deputy Commissioner 

Chief Deputy Commissioner is T. E. 
Miles who has had the position for 
twenty-three years. The Chief Deputy 
Commissioner is first assistant to the 
Commissioner in the general supervision 
ot the insurance division of the Depart- 


general correspondence of the in- 
surance division is supervised and han- 
vy the Chief Deputy Commissioner 


i with the assistance of others in 
the Department, interviews policyholders 
an! claimants that call at the Depart- 
ment seeking information and advice 
Wit) reference to insurance policies and 


arising thereunder. Service of 
Process ig served on the Chief Deputy 
ussioner in behalf of insurance 
nies licensed to do business in 
the state. Such service of process is 
r led on records kept for that pur- 
and copies of the service papers 
arded to the interested insurance 
any; also applications of insurance 
anies desiring to be licensed in the 
and the renewal of license of com- 
S is handled by the Chief Deputy 
missioner, in connection with which 
inmendations are made to the Com- 
ioner, 
e deposit of securities made with the 
irtment by insurance companies are 
ler the supervision of the Chief Dep- 
Commissioner, who places said se- 


curities in the custody of the state treas- 
urer, and, with the actuary. of the De- 
partment, he supervises and directs the 
auditing by the statistical division of 
annual statements and semi-annual state- 
ments filed by insurance companies do- 
ing business in the state. 
Actuarial Division 

The actuary, S. E. Allison, a fellow of 
the American Institute of Actuaries and 
an associate of the Actuarial Society of 
America, has occupied this position with 
the Department since September, 1939. 

The net value of all outstanding pol- 
icies of life insurance issued by Ten- 
nessee companies must, under Section 
6103 of the code of Tennessee, each year 
be computed and certified to, and this 
is done by the actuary. For this work 
the state receives a fee of two cents 
for each thousand dollars insurance. 

In addition, every policy form issued 
by any company in the state is approved 
by the actuary before it can be issued. 
Examination and Self-Insurers’ Divisions 


The Department has maintained a 
corps of four full-time examiners during 
the year 1941 without expense to the 
state, each of whom has had a number 
of years’ experience. They follow: W. 
L. Harris, eleven years, the past five 
years as chief examiner; W. C. Flour- 
noy, nineteen years as examiner; W. S 
Roberts, seven years as examiner, 
years prior to that time manager of the 
blue sky division; E. H. Mashburn, six 
years as examiner, three years prior to 
that time auditor in the building and 
loan division. 

These examiners during the year 1941 
participated in the examini ution of eleven 
out-of-state companies and six Tennes- 
see companies. 

A division of self-insurers and insur- 
ance claims is maintained under Currey 
Sanders, 
corporations now onerating or desiring 
to operate as self-insurers under the 
provisions of the Tennessee Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. [:mployers electing 
to operate under such conditions are 
required to file with the Department, 
as a prerequisite to obtain a permit, 
an application for the privilege of nay- 
ing compensation provided in the Ten- 
nessee Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
without insurance. If the application is 
found to be in order, the employer is 
advised of the amount of bond or se- 
curities to be deposited with this De- 
partment in order to qualify as a self- 
insurer. If the necessary requirements 
are met, a certificate of compliance with 
the Tennessee Workmen’s Compensation 
Law is issued. 

There are approximately 200 comnan- 
ies operating as self-insurers in Ten- 
nessee, and each is required to pay into 
the Department annually a tax of 4% 
on the premium which it would have 
paid if coverage had been purchased 
from an insurance company. During the 
year of 1941, self-insurers were assessed 
tax amounting to $50,482. The Tennes- 
see payroll of each company is audited 
annually to determine if the proner 
amount of tax has been paid to the De- 
partment for the general revenue of the 
state. Further, checking of the records 
of each self-insurer is also necessary in 
order to ascertain if he has furnished 
to the Commissioner of Insurance and 
Banking satisfactory proof of his finan- 
cial ability to properly’ pay all compen- 
sation claims incurred under the pro- 
visions of the Tennessee Workmen's 
Compensation Law. 

In addition, this division renders a 


who sunervises companies and ° 


service to citizens of this state in ad- 
vice to holders of insurance policies. 


Field Supervision Division 


The division of field supervision was 
created in 1941 under the management 
of Chas. T. Houston, who is also man- 
ager of the securities and building and 
loan divisions and who acts as assistant 
to Julian W. Walker, Department legal 
counsel. This division was created for 
the purpose of maintaining more effect- 
ive supervision by the Department and 
for the purpose of investigating viola- 
tions of the laws administered by the 
Department of Insurance and Banking. 
The division conducts investigations per- 
taining to the conduct of insurance com- 
panies and agents; the operation of 
small loan companies and other lend- 
ing institutions; investment companies; 
building and loan associations and other 
cases arising under the jurisdiction of 
the Department. 

This division has a staff of three ex- 
perienced investigators assigned to the 
three main divisions of the state. James 
E. Young has charge of investigations 
in western Tennessee; James A. Slack 
in middle Tennessee, and Richard F. 
Douglass in eastern Tennessee. These 
investigators are fully capable and are 
trained to handle situations arising in 
their territories without requiring assist- 
ance from the central office of the De- 
partment. All cases, however, are fully 
reported to the Department and instruc- 
tions are issued to the investigators 
when necessary. 

This division is maintained in conjunc- 
tion with the securities and building and 
loan divisions of the Department and is, 
therefore, onerated without the neces- 
sity of additional personnel. During 
the one year of its operation the di- 
vision has proved most effective in co- 
ordinating the investigative work of the 
entire Department. 

Division of Investment Companies 


The enforcement of investment com- 
pany laws is delegated to the Depart- 
ment and for this purnose a separate 
division is maintained. Corporations, as- 
sociations or individuals issuing stocks, 
bonds or any type of securities must 
first obtain permission from this division 
hefore offering such securities for sale. 
The purnose of this division is to re- 
quire the filing of full information re- 
garding any security being offered in 
Tennessee in order that it may be de- 
termined whether the security offers a 
fair, just and equitable investment to 
the prospective purchaser. 

The Department desires to cooperate 
with expanding business enterprises, but 
it is frequently necessary to restrain 
such expansion in order that the invest- 
ing public may be adequately protected. 
After the qualification of the investment 
company, it is required to file semi- 
annual financial statements with the De- 
nartment and is subject to examination 
by the Commissioner or his deputies. 

The salesmen or agents of qualified 
investment companies must be licensed 
by the Department and the license of 
any such agent is subject to revocation 
by the Commissioner for cause. 

It is estimated that upon examining 
the applications of various companies 
0 offer securities in Tennessee some 
[0% of such proposed offerings are re- 
jected by the Department. This does 
not include offerings made through duly 
qualified investment companies acting as 
brokers or securities dealers. This di- 
vision cooperates with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission..in the enforce- 





McCORMACK 


JAMES M. 


ment of investment company laws and it 
also maintains a cooperative relationship 
with the Securities Commissions of the 
several states. 
Small Loan Division 

While engaged in various investiga- 
tions the field investigators of the De- 
partment have given attention to the 
enforcement of the small loan laws and 
there has been a continuation of the 
vigorous efforts of the Department to 
eliminate the “loan sharks.” Numerous 
violators of the Small Loan Act have 
been apprehended and convicted; other 
cases are now pending in the courts 

Small loan companies are licensed upon 
the certificate of the Superintendent of 
Banks and the enforcement of small loan 
laws is delegated to the Commissioner 
oi Insurance and Banking. The Depart- 
ment, in exercising its duties to enforce 
these laws, conducts routine investiga- 
tions of all small loan companies in the 
state and special investigations are 
launched upon it appearing that any par- 
ticular company is violating the law. 

Benevolent Associations 


There are some two hundred benevo- 
lent associations operating in Tennessee 
under the provisions of Code Section 

21 which are not subject to regulation 
by the Department of Insurance and 
Banking. The Departinent is required 
to enforce the insurance laws for the 
protection of the public and, therefore, 
it becomes necessary to investigate and 
determine the status of each of these 
associations. Many such investigations 
have been made and the Department is 
pleased to report the cooperation of a 
large majority of the benevolent asso- 
ciations and only in a few instances has 
it become necessary to take legal action 
to restrain the operation of the insur- 
ance laws. 

Benevolent associations (commonly 
called burial associations) are serving a 
useful purpose in Tennessee, and the 
Department of Insurance and Banking 
has consistently exercised its regulatory 
powers to encourage and promote the 
legitimate operation of such associations 
for the benefit of the membership. This 
policy is considered a duty of the De- 
partment and only upon it appearing 
that the public interest is being jeopar- 
dized does the Department restrain op- 
eration of benevolent associations. 

Insurance laws were enacted for the 
protection of the insuring public and 
it is incumbent upon the Department 
to enforce such laws and to restrain 
violations whenever and wherever they 
appear. The Department has obtained 
satisfactory results in the handling of 
benevolent associations and such cases 
receive careful attention by competent 
investigators. 

Statistical Division and Budget Officer 


Approximately two million dollars in 
premium taxes are collected and audited 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Star Life Shenae To 
Show How It’s Done 


NEW YORK CITY CONGRESS 


Specific Method To Be Demonstrated 
By Successful Performers, Chair- 
man Orr Explains 
Additional speakers—all persons who 
go afield daily and have come to grips 
successfully with the problem of selling 
life insurance in New York City now, 
have been announced for the twenty- 
third annual sales congress of Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City of 
New York by Paul Orr, Jr., chairman. 
Discussing his choice of speakers for 
the program which is scheduled for 
Thursday, March 18, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman Orr has explained: 
“Only those who are face to face with 
the New York market can specifically 
understand the problems of the local 
life underwriter. Therefore, an all-star 
corps of New Yorkers has been as- 
sembled to show specifically how a sound 
sales program for 1943 can be formu- 

lated.” 

Wheeler H. King, CLU, assistant to 
the general agents of Allen & Schmidt 
Agency, New England Mutual, will dis- 
cuss the single need sale, give a step- 
by-step demonstration of the entire in- 
terview. Charles S. McAllister of the 
Ames Agency, Phoenix Mutual, will tell 
how he has been able to obtain a great 
deal of business from office leads. 

Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, general 
agent, Mutual Benefit Life, will explain 
the selling of the small pension trust. 
Mr. Josephson, expert in that field, finds 
a knowledge of it indispensable to the 
New York City underwriter. 

Life and Taxes 


Osborne Bethea, general agent for 
Penn Mutual, will give specific methods 
for “Programming Life Insurance in 
War Time.” He will show where life 
dovetails with taxes and the high cost 
of living. Harry Krueger, CLU, assist- 
ant to the general agent of the Recht 
Agency, Northwestern Mutual, will dis- 
cuss methods of tapping the very sub- 
stantial market for the conversion of 
temporary insurance to permanent plans. 

John H. Evans, general agent for 
Home Life and head of its sales plan- 
ning division, will discuss “How to Get 
Big Business from Small Business 
Cases.” He will show the steps neces- 
sary in selling insurance of this type. 
Beatrice Jones, CLU, of the Equitable 
Society’s A. V. Ott Agency, will throw 
light on a little understood subject—the 
man’s market among business women. 

Hubert Davis, production manager of 
Union Central’s C. B. Knight Agency, 
will discuss the prospects for selling 
young people, giving specific slants on 
insurance for boys and girls. Mr. Davis 
is vice chairman of the congress. 


SMITH WITH FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Former Utah Commissioner to Assist 
Garretson and Develop Brokerage 
At Los Angeles 

E. A. Smith, Jr., former Insurance Com- 
missioner of Utah, has been named as- 
sistant to Manager H. J. Garretson of 
Fidelity Mutual Life at Los Angeles. 
Besides assisting Mr. Garretson, Mr. 
Smith will develop the brokerage ‘phase 
of the agency. 

Before his appointment as Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Smith was an insurance 
agent. While Commissioner he served 
as official reporter for the Association 
of Insurance Commissioners during the 
Pacific Mutual Life rehabilitation pro- 
ceedings in 1936. His reports were cred- 
ited with influencing the Commissioners 
toward the rehabilitation plan. There- 
after he was connected with Pacific Mu- 
tual, first in a home office capacity, then 
as general agent. 





_ “Life insurance is 
freedom at work in a war to preserve 
free men in a more democratic world,” 
says James A. McLain, president, Guard- 
ian Life. 


democracy and 


Pike Assistant Actuary 
Of Life Presidents Ass’n 


ALBERT PIKE, JR. 


Albert Pike, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant actuary of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. He will take 
up his duties with the association on 
March 10. 

Mr. Pike is a native of Tarboro, N. C 
and was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity, with a B.S. degree, in 1931. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Princeton he 
entered the actuarial department of The 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America and 
became assistant mathematician in 1936. 
He was made mathematician last year. 

Mr. Pike is a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. He is married 
and resides in Montclair, N. J. 








IS THERE A FELLOW? 


Is there a fellow, not too young and not too old, who wants to go places 
in the Life Insurance business? We are looking for such a Supervisor 
to do Brokerage work. If he does a good job, he will have the oppor- 
tunity to become a General Agent with a Company that selects General 
Agents from their own organization. 
this Agency have been appointed General Agents. If you are a live- 
wire, aggressive and ambitious, this is your opportunity. 
full commissions on personal business. 
1457, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 








A number of Supervisors from 


Salary and 
Reply (in confidence) to Box 














BUFFALO CASHIERS ORGANIZE 


Edward F. Janner, President; Lois Marie 
Armbruster, Vice President; Clara 
Haarmeyer, Secretary 
The life agency cashiers of Buffalo 
have formed an association. Pauline 
Brown, cashier Penn Mutual, was chair- 
man of an organization meeting. Of- 

ficers elected are these: 
President, Edward F. Janner, 
dential. 
Vice President, Lois Marie Armbrust- 
er, Provident Mutual. 
Clara 


Pru- 


Secretary, Haarmeyer, State 
Mutual. 
Treasurer, John H. Cary, Mutual Ben- 


efit. 





DINNER FOR SCHUPPEL 

W. C. Schuppel, recently elected presi- 
dent of Oregon Mutual Life, was guest 
of honor at a dinner given by the Life 
Managers Association of Portland, Ore. 
Among those present were A. E. Graven- 
gaard, Bankers Life, who was master 
of ceremonies; Thomas J. Binder, Equi- 
table of Iowa; Horace J. Merkle, Pru- 
dential; T. Howard Groves, Equitable 
Society, and Seth B. Thompson, Ore- 
gon Insurance Commissioner. 


Design tor Victory 


Iowa are weaving a Design 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of 
ly American. 


for Victory which is typical 


More t 
force are now in the armed services 
dom are self -evident 


an fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of Iowa's field 
Their contributions to the cause of Free- 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field representatives 
are continuing to serve as Life Un :derwriters are also doing their part, by 


ndin g the benefits and services 
aggressively 
tributions. Theirs is 


of Life Insurance more effectively and 
than ever before. Let us not minimize the importance of their con- 
a very real responsibility in helping t 


) preserve, through 


Life Insurance, a economic well-being of the home front 


Additionally, Equiowans 
Stamps; they 

and in mar a ott 
( usly c of their earnings 


r avenues 
in War Bonds 
That is the serge te way © 
democratic Design for 


waging all- 
ory w which Hit lee « can neither understand, nor stop 


on the home front are selling War Bonds and 
rving on draft boards, as air raid wardens, auxiliary police, 
of the war effort 


and they are investing gener- 


out war an orderly, voluntary, 


Cosma LIFE OF TWA 
Fensihed 1867 


HOME OFFICE 


DES MOINES 





900 ATTEND FIELD COURSE 


New Re-Training Program of Mutual 
Life; Ben Williams Director 
of Training 

More than 900 representatives of Muy- 
tual Life are taking the company’s new 
re-training course for established field- 
men, according to J. Roger Hull, 
president and manager of agencies. 

Part of a new program for raising 
the sights of fieldmen who on January 1 
had been with the company for at least 
one year, the re-training course pro- 
vides a definite plan of study and of 
work and includes an analysis of special- 
ized life insurance situations. Upon 
completion of minimum production and 
study requirements, the enrolled agent 
may attend regional schools conducted 
by home office training assistants. New 
program is under supervision of Ben 
Williams, director of training. 


vice 





MICHIGAN LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Wertimer and Brogan Principal Speak- 
ers at Series of Association Meetings 
Throughout State 

To sell life insurance now, the under- 
writer must first sell himself, Sidney 
Wertimer, Pyudential manager for west- 
ern New York and trustee of the Na- 
tional Association, told more than four 
hundred members at a series of nine 
local association meetings in Michigan 
cities last week. “Your prospect,” he 
explained, ‘ ‘is not particularly interested 
in your company, its size or its net cost 
but he does business with the under- 
writer in whom he has confidence.” 

Harold C. Brogan, Michigan associa- 
tion president and Lansing district man- 
ager, accompanied Mr. Wertimer on his 
swing around Michigan. He explained 
state association activities connected with 
gasoline rationing, legislation, and plans 
for assisting service men with their in- 
surance problems. He also outlined plans 
for the annual state meeting to be held 
in Pontiac May 21. The series of meet- 
ings ended with a dinner session in 
Lansing. 





GASTIL ACHIEVES HIGH MONTH 

Walter G. Gastil, manager in southern 
California for Connecticut General, re- 
ports that for February his agency shows 
the largest monthly volume of new busi- 
ness since December, 1941. During the 
month it paid for 154% of its quota. 
Four new men have been added to the 
Gastil agency force. One, Ted Fish, un- 
til recently an Eastern underwriter, s° 
far in 1943 has led the agency stafi in 
number of lives and ranks third i 
volume. Ernest A. Long, Jr., of Los 
Angeles, formerly was in the banking 
and investment business. Major |. E. 
Atkins has been a recognized tax 
sultant in the East. John W. 
formerly in the clothing business at 
Beach, Cal., is connected with the ‘ 
district office there. 





WAR HITS JERSEY MEETINGS 


With many called into the 4 med 
forces and attendance waning, mei iets 
of Life Underwriters Associativn 0! 
Northern New Jersey are voting on the 
question as to whether monthly ‘cet 
ings will be continued with or withou! 
luncheons, The executive committe. will 
take action after the balloting. 
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Austin D. Reiley Soon To 
Retire from the Mutual 


W!TH THAT COMPANY 47 YEARS 





Was Home Office Life Underwriters 
Assn. President; Safety Authority 
in First World War 





ustin D. Reiley, assistant manager of 
selection and supervisor of risks, Mu- 
tue’ Life, will retire in March under 
any’s retirement plan after forty- 
n vears with the Mutual. 
rn in New Brunswick, N. 


Ce 
Nis 
J., and 


An early photo of Mr. Reiley 


educated in private schools, he joined 
the company as an office boy in the 
correspondence department; studied at 
New York Law School at night and 
after his graduation was admitted to the 
bar in 1909 

Forty-five years ago he entered the 
Mutual Life’s underwriting department. 
He was appointed assistant inspector of 
risks; then supervisor of risks and as- 
sistant manager of selection. One of 
America’s best known H. O. underwrit- 
ers, he became the first president of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion when it was formed in 1930 and is 
the only man who was reelected presi- 
dent of that organization, which con- 
sists of more than fifty companies rep- 
resenting 90% of life insurance produc- 
tion, 

World War Experience 

During the world war Mr. Reiley was 
commissioned a captain and made com- 
manding officer of safety and sanitation 
branch of the Ordnance branch of the 
\rmy. With Washington headquarters, 
e traveled extensively East of the Mis- 
sissippi, visiting many mines, factories 
and other places where there were in- 
dustrial hazards. He worked closely 
with the two great authorities on indus- 
trial hygiene—Dr. Alice Hamilton and 
Dr. Anthony J. Lanza. Latter helped 
lrame laws relative to silica dust con- 

in fight against silicosis among 
miners. When Mutual Life was operat- 
ix in Puerto Rica Mr. Reiley was on 

trips there, making health, mortality 

and sanitary surveys—in 1920 and 1925. 

\Ir. Reiley is a Fellow of American 


] 


Public Health Association and a member 


st. Nicholas Society and of Collegi- 
Reformed Dutch Church, New York, 
st church of continuous worship in 
S., being founded in 1624. 


JERSEY SUPERVISORS MEET 
le Supervisors Association of 
thern New Jersey will hold a dinner 
ting this evening, Friday, March 5, 
i¢ Downtown Club, Newark. In a 
el discussion will be, William H. 
rher, manager, Connecticut General 
: Boucher R. Wright, manager, Sun 
ot Canada; Herbert S. Manthe, 
nager, Mutual Life, and Lester Hor- 
, general agent, Home Life. 








CZ WAR-TIME REPORT zw 


all Guardian Foluylutidded 


HIS YEAR, to avoid adding to the already 
heavy wartime burden of the postal services, we 
are not mailing our customary annual report to 
Guardian policyholders, but are using this publication 
instead to place before you important Company high- 


lights for 1942, 


Two years ago, in my report to you, I said: 


=~ ~~~ mee 


ee 





—_ 


“It is my conviction that the life insurance industry will make a sub- 
stantial contribution to our national defense and national security . . . Just 


as in normal times, so in periods of crisis life insurance will continue to 
provide food and clothing, shelter and education, protection for those who 
need it most. And in addition to providing this individual and family security, 
the dollars paid in to companies will be loaned to government and to in- 


dustry to help produce that defense which this country unitedly demands.” 


Your Company's operations in 1942, as in 
1941, were directed to those ends as follows: 


PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN FAMILIES 


Continuing the steady flow of benefits to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries started 
in 1860, The Guardian paid out last year 
$9,830,000 because of claims arising from 
deaths among our policyholders, here at 
home and in our Nation’s armed forces, and 
in benefits to living policyholders. 


INVESTMENTS FOR VICTORY 


Investments in U. S. Government Bonds 
by your Company in 1942 showed a net in- 
crease of $9,258,000, bringing our total hold- 
ings of such securities to a new record high of 
$27,064,000. These funds loaned to our Gov- 
ernment in 1942, together with $2,595,000 
used to purchase bonds of our neighbor, Can- 
ada, aggregated 84% of all life insurance 
premiums paid to The Guardian last year. 

In addition to this direct contribution to 
the financing of the war, your Company in- 
vested $5,852,000 in mortgages in defense 
areas, mainly to alleviate critical housing 
shortages for essential war workers. 

Total assets of The Guardian rose in 1942 
to $165,703,000, an increase of $8,986,000. 


ACCUMULATIONS FOR FUTURE NEEDS 


Life insurance has always constituted both 
a strong bulwark of protection for depen- 
dents and a ready means of accumulating 
funds for future spending. 

Total insurance in force with The Guard- 
ian increased by $13,517,000 during 1942 to 
a new record high mark of $529,167,000. 
This provision for the future made by our 
policyholders represents a vital contribution 
to the high morale with which they and 
their families face the future. 


As security for the future payment of all 
claims arising under these policies, your Com- 
pany maintains legal reserves in the amount 
of $145,463,000. As additional security, the 
Company has Surplus Funds in the amount 
of $7,002,000—$705,000 more thanayearago. 


CONTRIBUTION TO OUR ARMED FORCES 


The Guardian’s contribution to the Na- 
tion’s armed forces amounted at the end of 
the year to 43% of all the men under age 45 
employed in our Home Office organization 
and 36% of those in our Field organization. 


OF THEIR OWN FREE WILL 


100% of The Guardian's Home Office 
personnel have pledged regular purchase of 
War Bonds through Salary Deductions every 
payday. In addition, Guardian Fieldmen 
participated fully in the sale of War Bonds 
to the public through establishment of 
Salary Deduction Plans in industries. 

War Stamps are on sale in all Guardian 
Agencies and a highly creditable total has 
been sold in this way, and all our associates, 
both in the Field and at the Home Office, 
have cooperated fully in all Civilian Defense 
and Red Cross Blood Donor activities. 


* * * 


These are, in brief, some of the ways in 
which your Company, during 1942, has en- 
deavored to fulfill its twofold responsibility 
—cooperating with our Government in wag- 
ing a victorious war and maintaining unim- 
paired that essential protection of American 
families which is an integral part of our 
war aim. 

This report is not designed as a financial 
statement. A copy of the financial statement 
may be obtained from any Guardian Office. 


James A MCLAIN 
President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York City 


GUARDIAN OF, 





AMERICAN FAMILIES 


FOR 83 YEARS 





Lloyd Quits Ohio Dep’t; 
Now V. P. Union Central 


FORMERLY A STATE SENATOR 





Chairman of National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners’ Executive 
Committee; Once an Editor 





John A. Lloyd, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Ohio, and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, has 


retired from public life and joined the 





JOHN A. LLOYD 


Union Central Life which company has 
elected him a vice president. 

Born in Jackson, Ohio, he was edu- 
cated in schools of Chillicothe, that 
state, and later attended Ohio State 
University. For ten years he was man- 
aging editor of the Portsmouth Morn- 
ing Sun, and was also engaged in the 
advertising and printing business. He 
is a former State senator. In 1939 he 
was appointed Superintendent of Insur- 


ance. Prior to this appointment he had 
served as executive secretary of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents 


for five years. 

His appointment as Superintendent of 
Insurance in 1939 was a popular one 
with the agency forces of the state. He 
soon began to attract favorable atten- 
tion among the Commissioners and his 
influence in that body grew with his 
tenure in office. Among subjects which 
held his interest most was desire to have 
uniformity in war clauses. 

Commenting on his election by Union 
Central President W. Howard Cox said: 
“The company is fortunate in acquiring 
the services of such an able man. He 
has an enviable reputation throughout 
the insurance industry.” 


SUCCEEDS C. A. ROACH 


Credit Co. Here 

Harold Fleming Thomason is the new 
district sales manager of Retail Credit 
Co. here, succeeding C. A. Roach. 

Mr. Thomason was born in Oklahoma 
and went to the University of Okla- 
homa. He has been with the Retail 
Credit Co. seventeen years, starting as 
an inspector in New Orleans, La. He 
then joined the sales department of the 
company in Atlanta and for past few 
vears was in charge of its credit report- 
ing subsidiary, the Retailers Commercial 
\gency. 


45 BILLIONS IN FORCE 
General Frank T. Hines, head of the 
Veterans’ Administration, states that 
men in the armed forces have taken out 
$45,000,000,000 in national service life in- 
surance and that applications are still 
coming in in large yolumy:. 
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Actuary Joins Equitable 





McVITY 


Leonard H. MeVity has been appointed 


LEONARD H. 


actuary of the Equitable 
Society. Mr. McVity is 
Actuarial Society of 
Ameriea and of the American Institute 
if Actuaries, and was vice chairman of 
the joint examination committee of these 
organizations. He received his early 
in the Manufacturers Life, Can- 


ali associate 
Life Assurance 
a Fellow of the 


training 

ada, after his graduation in 1928 from 
the University of Toronto. He then be- 
came secretary and actuary of the Cana- 
lian Life Insurance Officers Association, 
which position he held from January, 
1936, to April, 1938. At that time he 
was appointed actuary of the Business 


Assurance of Kansas City, from 
position he comes to the Equit- 


Men’s 
which 
mrs 


John J. Moriarty Sunset 
Companies President 


John J. Moriarty has _ been elected 
resident of the Sunset Life of Olympia, 
W ash., and its running mate, the Sunset 


Casualty. Tom W. Holman, Seattle 
lawyer, has become chairman of the 
board of the Sunset Companies and also 
of American Underwriters Corporation, 
the parent Corporation. Secretary of 
Sunset Companies is Robert D. Williams 
and Edmund W. Scott is treasurer. 

Sunset Life, chartered in 1937, has 
more than $14,000,000 of life insurance 
in force, and is admitted to Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon. The Sunset 
Casualty writes only commercial acci- 
dent and health, and had a premium in- 
come last vear of $122,340. 

Mr. Moriarty was formerly vice presi- 
dent of Missouri State Life, and its suc- 
cessor, General American, and of Ameri- 


can Mutual Life of Des Moines. He 
became executive vice president and 
general manager of the Sunset Com- 


panies in September, 1942. 


Conn. Mutual Agencies To 
Receive Sales Method Visit 


Virtually every one of Connecticut 
\Mutual’s general agencies will receive a 
two or three day visit this spring from 
a member of the company’s agency de- 
partment staff. The visit will be for the 
purpose of presenting new material and 
working out a training and refresher 


program particularly fitted to the re- 
quirements and personnel of each 
agency. 

Department members making these 


Vincent B. Coffin, vice presi- 
superintendent of agencies; 
Andersen, educational direc- 


visits are: 
dent and 
Edward tc; 


tor; Paul L. Guibord, agency assistant; 
lrederick O. Lyter, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies; Richard FE. Pille, 
agency assistant; George F. B. Smith, 


assistant vice president, and Robert W. 
Stockton, agency assistant. 





RESEARCH SCHOOL ALUMNI 





Agency Managers From Atlantic Sector 
Hear Holcombe and Others From Hart- 
ford Review Present Day Problems 
The Atlantic Alumni of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau Schools 
in Agency Management met here at the 
Hotel Carlyle recently. There are 300 
general agents, managers, assistant man- 
agers and supervisors on the Eastern 
seaboard who are graduates of the Bu- 
reau schools. Of that number seventy- 
seven attended the meeting here. Some 
are outstanding leaders in field of agency 

hianagement. 

The idea of having a one-day refresher 
meeting came about through the desire 
of the Bureau to meet with its gradu- 
ates once a year for the purpose of re- 
newing personal contact and discussing 
problems in agency management and life 
insurance production in the light of cur- 
rent conditions. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Ward 
Phelps and James Scholefield  repre- 
sented the Bureau and contributed many 
suggestions with respect to recruiting 
today, helping established men to in- 
creased, better production through 
straightening out their attitude toward 
life and life insurance, increasing their 


skill in selling, and better organizing 
their jobs. The need of the average 
agent having increased confidence in 


himself and his job and a recognition 
of the importance of life insurance as a 
means of guaranteeing the security for 
which our boys are fighting were stress- 
ed by Mr. Holcombe as being the pri- 
mary responsibilities of management to- 
day. 

The session was opened and concluded 
by Wheeler H. King, CLU, vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Alumni, in the ab- 
sence of the President, Alfred J. Jo- 
hannsen, CLU, who was out of town on 
a business trip. Reservations were han- 
dled by George Shoemaker, CLU, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the alumni. 


NEW CHICAGO MANAGER 


Walter S. Letzch has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Kansas City Life. A graduate of North- 
western University School of Business 
Administration he joined the company 
in Chicago seven years ago and has been 
assistant manager. 


EDWARD P. ALLEN DEAD 


Edward P. Allen, former actuary of the 
Mutual Life of New York, died on Sun- 
day at the age of 83 at his home in New 
Haven. He had been ill for several 
months and is survived by his wife. 


Named Regional Director 





HOMER C. CHANEY 


New England Mutual has announced 
the appointment, effective April 1, of 
Homer C. Chaney as regional director 
of agencies, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land. In addition to his supervisory 
duties over a group of mid-western 
agencies, Mr. Chaney will be in charge 
of the Cleveland agency. Earle W. 
Brailey, general agent in Cleveland for 
the last fourteen years, has asked to be 
relieved of management duties. He will 
remain in the capacity of associate gen- 
eral agent, devoting all his time to per- 
sonal production. 

Mr. Chaney will go to Cleveland from 
the home office, where he has been di- 
rector of field training. He was born in 
Ohio, moved to California in 1904. After 
graduation from Pomona College in 
1919, and a brief period at that institu- 
tion as an instructor of economics, he 
spent more than a decade in banking as 
a trust officer. He entered life insurance 
as a full-time agent for New England 
Mutual with the Hays & Bradstreet 
agency of Los Angeles. Before his call 
to home office as director of field train- 
ing, Mr. Chaney was for two years man- 
ager of training for Hays & Bradstreet. 


HORNE WITH MUTUAL BENEFIT 

E. G. Horne has joined Mutual Bene- 
fit Life in Indianapolis as estate super- 
visor, W. Oliver Cass, general agent, has 
reported. Mr. Horne went to Indianap- 
olis four years ago from Boston where 
he was general agent for Columbian 
National. 
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One Man's Opinion 


Yes, the world is topsy turvy. Old 
standards seem cast to the winds. 
Women in war jobs, rationing, men jn 
uniform—the WAACS, the WAVES, ‘1:0 


SPARS— 


The Life underwriter is dazed—what 
to do? Through this smoke and cloud, 
if he looks sharply he will see that the 
fundamentals of the American way of 
life are unchanged. Young people 
marry and children are born into this 
world. The desire to protect loved 
ones and the home is keener than 
ever. The Life Underwriter must sce 
clearly. The American husband and 
father still WANTS to buy insurance 
for his wife and child. For visual 
selling aids “ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT”, 


Percy A. Peyser, General Agent 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
55 Liberty St., N. Y. C. Co-7-2676 











SUN LIFE PAMPHLET REPORT 





Company’s War Claims Since September, 
1939 Have Numbered 976 for 
Total of $2,420,786 


The Sun Life of Canada has sent its 
more than a million policyholders an un- 
usual, attractive and humanized pamph- 
let report on its operations during 1942. 
Opening with an inspiring preface, “Let 
The Flame Of Faith Burn Brightly,” the 
text tells in simple language with ap- 
propriate illustrations what the financial 
transactions were and the role of life in- 
surance in the economic system. It is 
an illuminating pamphlet for anyone to 
read. 

Since the commencement of hostilities 
in September, 1939, 976 of the company’s 
policyholders have lost their lives as the 
result of the war. The death claims, 
totalling $2,420,786, are analyzed in the 
following table: 

Deaths in the Armed Forces: 

Resulting from: 


Enemy Action at Sea...... 
ere | Action other than 


Amount 
144 $ 359,064 


405 893,548 
173 425,104 


Total. 
Deaths of Civilians: 
Resulting from: 


Enemy Action at Sea..... 122 $ 415,386 
Air Raids and Other 
Pee ACHR 0.6.64620:54 117 268,91 
Accidents associated with pee 
WEL “Kceesciedennerv ress 15 58,768 
TOM gescuctuevestns 254 $ 743,070 
Grand TO 6 o0:<6< eee 976 $2,420,786 


Thus far war claims have had little 
effect upon the average mortality experi- 
ence, being only 2.8% of total death 
claims during the war period. In normal 
times, deaths resulting from automobile 
accidents alone have accounted for about 
4%, and those from all accidental causes 
for about 9% of the total. 





PASSES $700,000,000 MARK 





Great-West’s Insurance in Force at End 
of January, 1943; Commenced 
Business in 1892 

The Great-West Life reports that at 
the end of January, 1943, its business 
in force has passed the $700,000,000 1 nar] 

The company is entering its secon 
half century. 





CANADIAN LIFE ASS’N HEADS 

J. E. McIlroy, CLU, North Ameran 
Life, has been elected president of |1 
Insurance Managers’ Association 01 
gary. K. G. Kern, also of North A: 
can Life, has been elected preside nt 0 
the Vancouyer Life Underwriters’ A 
ciation. F. R. C. MacDonald has !°"! 
elected president of Halifax Life Unc“! 
writers’ Association. 
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HEARD on the WAY 








‘eutenant Bob Gibson, in civil life 

the cashier’s department of the 
\lutual Life, is one of the American 
fers helping in the attacks on Rommel 
of the Nazi Army. In an engagement 
of his squadron he recently took on 
three Messerschmitts over Tripoli, sent 
one down in flames and damaged the 
other two so badly that they are prob- 
able losses. 

Lieutenant Gibson enrolled as an avia- 


tion cadet at Sikeston, Mo., in August, 
1941, was commissioned the following 
March and in June went overseas. Since 


his arrival in North Africa he has had 
malaria and yellow jaundice. 





Reported in American daily newspa- 
pers that Sir William Beveridge, author 
of the Social Insurance report covering 
all ages from the cradle to the grave,’ 
the most widely discussed social docu- 
ment in recent years, will visit the 
United States. 





Harris Wofford, chairman of the life 
insurance division of American Red 
Cross, Greater New York Chapter, is 
being assisted by a large number of life 
men in the current campaign for 
funds. Lloyd Patterson is vice-chair- 
man. Among others on the committee 
are Gerald Young, Louis C. (Red) Spra- 
cue, Albert G. Borden, Victor J. Butts, 
Vincent W. Edmondson, R. B. Helser, 
Walter F. Rogers, William Dunsmore, 
Matt J. Lauer, Leroy A. Miner, Ben 
Salinger, Stuart D. Warner, S. S. Wolf- 
son, A. H. Haas. 

Julian S. Myrick is one of the vice- 
presidents of American Red Cross cam- 
paign. 





Members of the Prudential Insurance 
Company Athletic Association, employed 
at the home offtce, Newark, N. J., have 
organized their own “Review for Service- 
men” and are winning laurels in troop 
concentration centers in the metropoli- 
tan district. This all-amateur group is 
highly talented and apparently is the 
first of its kind active in war effort of 
this type. It is under the direction of 
Frederic H. Yeomans, a Prudential su- 
pervisor long active in amateur theatri- 


cals. 





The Agency Bulletin, sales magazine 
published by Union Central Life for its 
agents, has been redesigned throughout 
and is issued for February in the new 
iormat. Heretofore the magazine was a 
weekly. Don R. May, noted Chicago 
typographer and art consultant, played a 
‘rominent part in creation of the publi- 
cation’s new dress. He collaborated in 
the project with experts of the J. Wal- 
er Thompson office in Chicago and 
members of the sales promotion staff at 
Union Central’s home office. Redesign 

the Bulletin, it is caplanies, shi scaiaent 


LIFE AND CASUALTY REPORT 





In Force Rises to New High; Keeble 
Elected General Counsel, Suc- 
ceeding Estes 

tal in force of Life and Casualty 
In rance Co. of Tennessee rose during 
42 to a record amount of $355,846,130, 
according to the annual report sub- 
mitte ed to stockholders by A. M. Burton, 
| dent. This reflects an increase of 
87 954 on the year. 
_ Meanwhile, Sydney F. Keeble, associ- 
ate general counsel for the company 
© 1938, has been elected general coun- 
set to succeed P. M. Estes, who is re- 
uring after forty years’ service. Mr. 
ble is a graduate of Vanderbilt Uni- 
ity Law School and was engaged in 
ral practice until he joined the 
pany as assistant general counsel in 


annual report shows also an in- 
ase of $5,181,247 in assets, raising that 
n to a total of $37,43 4,126. Policy- 


another forward step in the company’s 
policy of supplying its agents with un- 
excelled sales tools. 





Harry Phillips, Jr., ace producer for 
the Ralph G. Engelsman agency, Penn 
Mutual Life, New York, and now a 
captain in the U. S. Air Force at a 
gunnery school, was assigned to a job 
of encouraging members of his squadron 
to take the protection of government 
life insurance. In one month’s time he 
obtained what any agent would consider 
a good year’s “sales’”—a little more than 
$1,000,000 of protection divided among 
226 men. Later, he lectured on life 
insurance to the insurance officers of 
all the squadrons at the field. 





Announcement is made that commit- 
tees of the American Life Convention 
and the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, recently appointed to con- 
sider questions regarding their respec- 
tive organizations and their future pro- 
grams in the light of current condi- 
tions, have met and discussed the vari- 
ous possibilities of further coordinating 


Photo taken in Cairo, Egypt 


LT. BOB GIBSON 








their Other 


activities. 


follow in the near future. 


meetings ~will 


MOST SOLDIERS BUY INSURANCE 





Report of New Cumberland Army Re- 
ception Center on National Service 
Life Policies 

An illustration of the large number of 
National Service life insurance policies 
being written is found in a report of 
Lieut. Col. William A. Fulmer, post com- 


mander, New Cumberland Army Recep- 
tion Center, New Cumberland, Pa. Near- 
ly all of the recruits up to January 31 
had applied for life insurance from the 
minimum of $1,000 to $10,000. Staff of 
six has been expanded to 41. 

Beneficiaries under age 30 at the death 
of the insured, under a policy for $10,- 
000, receive monthly checks of $55.10 for 
20 years. In the event of death before 
the completion of this period, monthly 
installments in the same amount will be 
paid to the contingent beneficiary until 
all installments certain have been made. 

Elected beneficiaries, age 30 or over, 
receive the proceeds of the policy on a 
monthly installment basis for life, or ten 
years certain, whichever is greater. 
Should the principal beneficiary, after 
the payment of at least one monthly 
installment die, installments certain in 
the same amount for the balance of the 
period of ten years will be paid to the 
contingent beneficiary, or any other per- 
son or persons entitled to same. 














One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity. 

{ 








| 





needed. 


A Fidelity manager writes: 


HAD ALL HE NEEDED 


“Here is an old letter telling me he had all the insurance he 
Here is the Lead card answering a later mailing. Here 
are the data sheets made when I called. Here are the forms on the 
policies I sold then and later. 


“Here is the letter from his widow asking me to help close up 
his affairs and the correspondence about his insurance. Truly the 
Lead Service gets the credit for this business over the years as well 
as the friendship which grew from it. New men in the business 
should understand what the Fidelity Lead Service can do for them.” 


Fidelity’s Lead Service has been creating profitable business 
opportunities for its agents for twenty-seven years and has placed 
| millions of dollars of business on the books to their credit. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


“Cleaning up some old files I 
ran across a case I hate to destroy. This man became my friend as 
well as my policyholder. He died recently leaving a substantial 
amount of insurance. At his widow’s request I handled all of it 
for her. 
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Life Advertisers To 


Hold Timely Sessions 


NEW YORK PROGRAM COMPLETE 


Gallup, Fulton and Rutherford Among 


Speakers Listed On Eastern Round 
Table Schedule 


Dr. George H. Gallup, director, Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion; James 
\. Fulton, president, Home Life, and 
James E. preg lenin executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, are among the speak- 
ers scheduled for the three- panel pro- 
gram prepared for the Eastern Round 
Table of Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation by Nelson A. White, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

The three panels under which gen- 
eral discussions will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
Thursday and Friday, March 18 and 19, 
will be devoted to general agents, policy- 
holders and the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association. 

Special features listed are the annual 
report of A. Scott Anderson, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, president of the L. A. A., 
and the 1943 exhibits awards to be made 
by Russell B. Reynolds, American Mu- 
tual Life, Des Moines, chairman of the 
committee in charge. 

Exhibits-By-Mail 

The Exhibits-By-Mail is an innovation 
tried this year for the first time. Mem- 
ber companies forwarded their entries 
to a central point where they were 
judged by a competent board. It is 
planned to exhibit them in New York 
and at other sectional Round Tables of 
the association later in the year. 

The committee assisting the chairman 
is composed of Roger Bourland, Mutual 
Life, General Agents’ Panel; William 
L. Camp, Connecticut Mutual, Bulletins : 
Frederick J. Kiefner, Provident Mutual, 
Hotel Arrangements; C. Russell Noyes, 
Phoenix Mutual, Policyholders Panel; 
H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan Life, Pro- 
grams; D. Bobb Slattery, National of 
Vermont, L. A. A., Panel; John P. Tay- 
lor, Connecticut General, Press, and 
Miss Betty Roulston, Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund, Registrations. 

Thursday Sessions 

The program as announced by Chair- 
man White follows: 

THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1943 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE IN WARTIME 


Registration—Second Mezzanine. 


Luncheon—Foyer, Second Mezzanine 

General Meeting—Keystone Room, Presiding, 
William L. Camp, editor, Con-Mu-Topics, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

General Agents’ Panel—Keystone Room. Con- 


ducted by Roger Bourland, director of sales pro- 
motion, Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. Members of Panel. 

THE STATE OF THE ASSOCIATION—A. 
Scott Anderson, Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa, president, of the L. A. A. 

THE 1943 EXHIBITS AWARDS—Russell B. 
Reynolds, American Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, chairman, 1942-3 exhibits committee, L. 

A 


Rec ess, 
Tohn P, Taylor, manager, sales pro- 
Connecticut General Life 


Presiding 
motion department, 
Ins. Co 

THE INFLUENCE OF 
SURANCE—James A, Fulton, 
Life Insurance Company. 

AN [. Q. FOR INSURANCE PROSPECTING 


Fred Bremier, market analyst, Curtis Publish- 


WAR ON LIFE IN- 


president, Home 


ing Co. 
MONEY, MERCHANDISE AND MEN— 
James E, Rutherford, executive vice president, 


National Association of Life Underwriters. 


Adiovrnment. 
Friday Sessions 


FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 19, 1943 

LIFE INSUR —s (ADVERTISING IN 
WARTIME 

Group Breakfast—Foyer, Second Mezzanine. 

Keystone Room. Presiding— 

Hi. A. Richmond, advertising research manager, 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

L. A. A.-PANEL—Conducted by D. Bobb 
Slattery, director of agencies, National Life In- 
surance Co. of Vermont. Members of Panel. 

“E” LETTERS FOR SALESMEN—Richard 
KB. Thompson, sales promotion manager, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

DIRECTING LIFE INSURANCE 
TISING TO WOMEN—Carmel Snow, 


General Session- 


ADVER- 
editor, 


Harper’s Bazaar. 


TODAY’S TREND IN COPY APPROACH— 






















































ROY R. FULLER 

Roy R. Fuller, CLU, executive assistant 
to Charles R. Eckert, general agent of 
Northwestern Mutual Life at Detroit, 
been placed in charge of the agency’s 
statistical development of cases involv- 
ing pension trusts, business liquidation 
agreements and estate planning. 

Elmer V. Gettys, CLU, who has re- 
signed as manager of Bankers Life in 
Detroit, has been named executive assis- 
tant to Mr. Eckert and will be respon- 
sible for the remaining new business de- 
velopment duties for the agency. Mr. 
Gettys has been with the Bankers Life 


has 


GETTYS 


ELMER V. 


for seven years, the past three as man- 
ager of the Detroit agency. Under his 
management the Detroit agency has 
trebled its business. Previously he had 
been city supervisor of the Pittsburgh 
branch. 

The Eckert Agency wrote its first pen- 
sion trust case in 1937. Since then, four- 
teen of its twenty-eight full time repre- 
sentatives have participated in this rap- 
idly growing type of advanced under- 
writing. As a result of the expansion 
it now has become necessary to set up 
an entire department for the servicing 
of pension trust plans. 





WITH TRAVELERS 30 YEARS 

James S. Elston, assistant actuary, life 
actuarial department of The Travelers, 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 


his connection with the organization on 


Mr. Elston entered the 
employ of The Travelers in 1913 as a 
clerk in the home office. He had been 
a mathematics instructor at Cascadilla 
School, Ithaca, N. Y., for a short time 
after his graduation from Cornell. In 
1919 he was made assistant actuary in 
the life actuarial department. He is a 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the American Institute of Actuaries and 
has been a member of the council of 
Actuariai Society of America. In addi- 
tion Mr. Elston is a member and official 
of many other learned societies here and 
abroad. 


February 24. 


Marion Harper, re ened head, McCann-Erickson, 
nec. 

Adjournment, 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


LIFE INSURANCE PUBLIC 
IN WARTIME 


Group Luncheon—Foyer, Second Mezzanine. 
Closed session. Presiding—Nelson A. White, 
advertising manager, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia. (This session open 
to re eran en of member companies and the 
insurance press.) 

POL ICYH NL, DERS PANEL—Keystone Room. 
Conducted by C. Russell Noyes, editor, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Members of 


panel. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE HEALTH CRU- 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 


SADE 
of Life Insurance. 
NEWS FOR THE PUBLIC 
director of public in- 


MARCH 19, 1943 
RELATIONS 


PREPARING 
PRESS—Evelyn Shuler, 
formation, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

MEETING PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD 
RUSINESS—Dr. George H, Gallup, of “Gallup 
Polls,” director, American Institute of Public 
Opinion, 

Adjournment. 


Washington National To 
Hold Victory Dinner-Dance 


The Newark and Jersey City offices 
of the Washington National will hold a 
victory dinner and dance, tomorrow 


night, (March 6), at the Newark Athletic 
Club, as a result of their winning a con- 
test recently held in the Eastern divi- 
sion of their company. The guests will 
include manager and Mrs. R. Collins, 
Atlantic City, manager and Mrs. B. W. 
Short, Camden, and manager and Mrs. 
*. R. Black, Trenton. 

J. B. Blandford, second vice president, 
Washington National, Evanston, IIl., in 


charge of the Eastern division, will ad- 
dress the gathering. Mr. Blandford 
making an extended trip through the 


East. He will also visit the Jersey City 
office and the Newark office next week. 

James Garman, manager of the Jersey 
City office is the program chairman. W. 
©. Barnes, manager of the Newark office 
will be toastmaster at the dinner. 


WILLIAMS TALKS IN BUFFALO 

Dr. John P. Williams, director of edu- 
cation, American College of Life Under- 
writers, addressed the members and stu- 
dent guests of the Buffalo Chapter of 
Life Underwriters at luncheon March 2 
President Stanley C. Collins, of the Buf, 
falo CLU, presided. 








“There isn’t a great deal of mystery 
about the actual selling of life insur- 
ance,” says Home Life’s Holicoa Review. 
“It consists mostly in seeing the need, 
knowing in your heart that life insur- 
ance will fill the need, and telling people 
about it.” 





LIFE INSURANCE 


Room 2418, 70 Pine St., New York 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


Tel.: BOwling Green 9-0109 




















‘Tennessee Departme 


(Continued from Page 3) 
by the statistical division annually. 
nancial statements submitted by all - 
panies and semi-annual tax returns «re 
checked to ascertain the financial . 
dition and to verify the amount of jax 
paid. 

The statistical division also comniles 
the information contained in this report 
as to financial condition of companies 
and business done by such compan 

The bookkeeping of the Department 
is handled by Miss Mary York Fite, 
budget officer who has been with the 
Department a number of years. 

Once a month a report on the condi- 
tion of the budget ot the Department 
is compiled for the director of accounts 
and the director of the budget for the 
state; also each month all receipts writ- 
ten by the cashier are audited and the 
item collected is credited to the proper 
division. These collections are in ex- 
cess of two million dollars annually. 

Requisitioning of supplies, printing, 
equipment, etc., are under the supervi- 
sion of the budget officer as well as tie 
checking and paying of all accounts. 

All funds collected by the various di- 
visions of the Insurance Department are 
turned over to the cashier and her as- 
sistant for which receipts are written 
and mailed. Daily deposits are made of 
the amount collected in a designated 
bank to the credit of the state treasurer, 
A certificate of deposit is made in quad- 
ruplicate, one copy of which is furnished 
to the state treasurer, one to the direc- 
tor of accounts, one to the bank and 
one to the Department. A daily balance 
is made between the total receipts is- 
sued and the total amounts deposited. 
These divisions collect more than two 
million dollars in taxes and fees an- 
nually. 

This division is supervised by E. D, 
King. All applications for agents’ li- 
censes are handled by this division, and 
during the year approximately twenty- 
three thousand individual certificates of 
authority were issued to approximately 
sixty-five hundred agents. 

In addition to grading all applications, 
which is done according to a strict stand- 
ard, and collecting $100,941.50 in privi- 
lege taxes, $43,728 in agents’ certificates 
fees and $6,700 in non-resident brokers’ 
tax, the additional sum of $8,500 misal- 
located non-resident brokers’ tax was 
collected for violations. The total tax 
collected by the division was $159,869.50 
for the year 1941, or an increase of 
$10,217.75, even though fewer agents 
were licensed during the year 1941. 





COMMENDS EASTERN LIFE 





N. Y. Insurance Dep’t Examination 
Shows Company in Sound Shape; 
Affiairs Ably Managed 
The Eastern Life of New York came 
through with flying colors its regular 
examination by the New York Insur- 
ance Department, which was in accord- 
ance with provisions of section 31, state 
insurance law. The examination was 
made as of December 31, 1941, and the 
report dated November 24, 1942, has heen 
filed as of February 1, 1943. Dillon F. 
Broderick, chief of Life Bureau of th 
Department, in concluding his report 0” 

the affairs of the company, said: 

“The financial statement of the 
ern Life Insurance Co. of New Yor) in 
dicates that it is in a sound financia! con- 
dition and that its affairs are efficiently 
and ably managed. The company’s })01 
investments, solely in issues of the Unite: 
States and Canadian governments, s!“tes, 
and political subdivisions of states, '* 
flect a conservative policy and ave 
proven highly satisfactory. 

“The total admitted assets amou! 
$2,749,723. After setting up contractua! re- 
serves and providing for other liabili' 
the unassigned funds (surplus) 
company amount to $117,387. 

“Policy claims are paid in accor 
with the contracts and the compa 
prompt in their payments. 

“In the period from January 1, |: 
to December 31, 1941, ‘insurance in {orce 
has increased by $4,945,464.” 
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NWNL is not “sitting out” the war. 


It is attacking, with all the ingenuity and “know 
how” it can muster, problems which it believes cannot 
be solved too soon, and which will have an important 


and of this 





bearing on the situation of life insurance 
Company — in the post-war world. One of these is the 
problem of the new agent. 

The Arnold System, which rewards the agent pri- 
marily not for the amount of new insurance he sells 
but for the quality of service he renders, has in a little 
over three years bettered substantially the financial 
outlook of established NWNL agents and their stand- 
ing in their respective communities. 

Now NWNL is extending the principles of the Arnold 
System to new agents who can qualify under a well- 
rounded program designed to attract and develop com- 
petent, career agents — the kind of men who because 
of their capacity, training, and method of compensa- 
tion will measure up fully to the bigger job which life 
insurance will face after Victory. 


For the potentially successful new agent this new 
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NY’NL again sets the pace 
with a forward-looking 
program for new agents 


program reduces to a minimum the normal risks of the 
= ee Ld sare ”- 
early “learning period” on a new job, by: 
@ Giving him an opportunity to qualify quickly for Home 


Office training at Company expense under skilled in- 
structors teaching tested methods. 


@ Assigning him an already established clientele of NYNL 
policyholders — a market of his own. 


@ Allowing him basic pay for serving this clientele, until 
he has established himself. 


@ Paying him, in addition to this basic pay, all com- 
missions, both first year and renewal, which he earns 
on business he originates himself. 


Besides helping the new man get a firm foothold, the 
plan fully protects him. He is placed under contract 
only if proved well-fitted for life insurance selling. 
His general agent or manager has a larger interest in 
his success because the Arnold System rewards general 
agents and managers in proportion to the new man’s 
fitness and permanence. His potential for success is 
determined quickly, and because successes are picked 
early, thorough Company backing and prompt advance- 


ment are made possible when he shows himself able. 
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Gailiiadl Life pene. 
Reach New High Level 


GOVERNMENTS ADDITION HEAVY 


In Force Climbs to Record Total, 
President McLain Says In 
1942 Report 

Assets accumulated by Guardian Life 
policyholders increased during 1942 by 
$8,986,194, reaching a new high of $165,- 
702,778, James A McLain, president, has 
reported. New investments in United 
States Government bonds totaled $9,- 
258,000, or more than the entire increase 
in assets. The company also invested 
$2,595,000 in bonds issued or guaranteed 
by the Dominion of Canada. 

New paid business in 1942 amounted to 
$37,764,402. While this represents a de- 
crease of 15% from the 1941 volume, the 
percentage of the decrease, it is ex- 
plained, is in line with that of the life 
insurance business as a whole and the 
actual dollar amount of the decrease was 
no more than the volume which in all 
probability would have been written by 
those now in the armed forces had they 
not been called into service. 

Insurance in force increased by $13,- 
516,982 to $629,166,951—an all time high 
for the company. 

Payment of policy benefits continued 
through 1942 in accordance with previous 
averages with but one exception—surren- 
der values paid were nearly a million 
dollars less than previous recent aver- 
ages. Policy payments made in 1942 
totaled $7,698,799, divided almost equally 
between death payments of $3,880,282 to 
beneficiaries and of $3,818,517 to living 
policyholders. The latter consisted of 
matured endowments, $719,290; annuities, 
$436,343; surrenders, $2,066,540; disability 
annuities, $471,911; and payments on ac- 
count of waiver of premium under dis- 
ability policies, $124,430. 


Death Rate Favorable 


Despite “lost-in-action” claims which 
accounted for about 5% of total death 
claims for 1942, the death rate expressed 
as a percentage of the claims expected 
in the mortality table was the lowest in 
Guardian history. This was accomplished 
without any substantial change in under- 
writing policy, aside from the introduc- 
tion of the war and aviation limitation 
at the beginning of 1942, which, of 
course, had no effect on policies issued 
previously. 

That the steadily decreasing mortality 
ratio is an indication of the excellent 
type of business being submitted by 
Guardian field representatives is sup- 
ported by the fact, it is pointed out, that 
only 4.7% of completed applications were 
declined and only 9.7% of the policies 
issued were at other than standard rates. 
The “modified” cases—that is, policies 
where a different plan of insurance or 
amount of insurance than that applied 
for was issued or where disability or 
double indemnity benefits were requested 
but not issued—were 7.1% of the total 
issues as against 10.8% in 1941 and 11.2% 
in 1940. 

“Eddie” Rickenbacker’s Policies 

The company paid thirty-one military 
service death claims during the year. 
Combat claims ranged through the en- 
tire year in all theaters of war, from 
one occurring January 1 in the Phillip- 
pines to a private killed in the landing 
at Casablanca. Missing in action claims 
generally are still pending, it is ex- 
plained, but several were honored be- 
cause the disappearance was under such 
circumstances that there was no ques- 
tion of death. Two cases were cleared 
up by the reappearance of the individ- 
uals. One of those involved policies on 
the life of Edward V. Rickenbacker. 

The impact of the war on the person- 
nel and accounting departments of Guar- 
dian Life has been three-fold: loss of 
manpower, greatly increased correspon- 
dence and record work and mobilization 
for home office civilian protection. Of 
the male employes on the Guardian pay- 
roll 42.3% are now with the armed 
forces. In addition, two women em- 
ployes are WAACS, and one is a SPAR. 


HOME LIFE 1942 AWARDS 


Newark, Paterson, New York City and 
Detroit Lead in Various Busi- 
ness Phases 

Home Life of New York has named 
four agencies which have won national 
honors for 1942 records of agency build- 
ing. Winning general agents and man- 
agers were Lester Horton, Newark; Leo 
Minuskin, Paterson; John H. Evans, 
New York City, and Arthur Sutherland, 
Detroit. 

Most coveted award went to the New- 
ark agency whose record won the Presi- 
dent’s Cup and an agency building plaque 
for consistent producers. President 
James A. Fulton, donor of the cup, 
awards it annually to the general agent 
believed to have done the best all- 
around job of agency building. Mr. 
Horton, only 35, is one of the youngest 
general agents to win the honor. 

The agency building plaques divided 
among the three other agencies are an- 
nual awards for outstanding records in 
four agency direction phases. The New- 
ark agency, besides earning the Presi- 
dent’s Cup, won recognition for report- 
ing the largest group consistently paying 
for business each month. General Agent 
Sutherland in Detroft reported the 
greatest number of field underwriters 
naying for $150,000 or more. John H. 
Evans scored the largest volume of paid 
business from new men. The Paterson 
agency under Leo Minuskin achieved 
the highest quality efficiency ratio. 


ATLANTIC LIFE REPORT 


Operations in 1942 Most Satisfactory in 
a Decade, President ynne 


Tells Stockholders 


Operations of Atlantic Life in 1942 
were the most satisfactory in a decade, 
B. J. Wynne, president, reported at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting in Rich- 
mond recently. Assets rose from $34,- 
357,685 on the preceding year-end to 
$36,309,176 on December 31, 1942. Capi- 
tal, unassigned funds and special re- 
serves, at the close of last year amounted 
to $1,394,588, an increase of $326,595 over 
the comparable date of 1941. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1942 amounted to $2,460,- 
224, increasing total payments made to 
beneficiaries since 1899 to $61,500,000. At 
the close of 1942 Atlantic policyholders 
held 60,663 policies for the sum of $137,- 
078,744. The company participated in 
every issue of Government bonds de- 
signed for insurance company purchase, 
President Wynne pointed out, and pur- 
chased new Governments for approxi- 
mately double the amount of premiums 
received for new insurance. 





Pacific Mutual Transfers 
Rafferty to Indianapolis 


R. N. Rafferty, general agent for Paci- 
fic Mutual Life at St. Louis, has been 
transferred to Indianapolis where he 
has taken the general agent’s position 
left vacant by the death of Earl T. Bon- 
ham. Max B. Jackoway has been named 
general agent in St. Louis to succeed 
Mr. Rafferty. 

Mr. Rafferty is well known through- 
out his native Indiana. Before his Paci- 
fic Mutual appointment at St. Louis he 
served that company as field supervisor. 
Mr. Jackoway has been one of the com- 
pany’s leading producers. 


EXTEND HOUSING INVESTMENT 

Governor Dewey has approved the bill 
just passed by the New York Legislature 
extending to December 1, 1949, provisions 
permitting life insurance companies to 
purchase or lease land in any city of 
100,000 or more or adjacent thereto for 
the financing of low-cost housing. 





Two of the officers of the company are 
also in service. The vacancies caused 
by these wartime leaves of absence have 
been filled partly by employment of 
young women and partly by the assump- 
tion by many employes of additional 
work, 


Sees Life Field Man 
Indispensable in War 


SAYS HIS FUNCTION CONSTANT 
Holgar Johnson Explains Agent’s Home 
Front Contribution Should Be 
Given Due Weight 


By maintaining $130,000,000,000 of in- 
surance owned by American families as 
an active and constructive force in the 
home front economy, life agents are 
rendering a vital and necessary service 
to the nation, Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
told the Minnesota State Association of 
Life Underwriters at its annual sales 
congress in Minneapolis on March 4. 

“This great base of security and pro- 
tection which American families have 
established through their life insurance 
with the aid of the life underwriter is a 
national asset of prime importance both 
under today’s conditions and for the 
post-war world,” said Mr. Johnson. “It 
is one of the civilian necessities which 
must be maintained. The services of 
supplying food, clothing and shelter are 
essential. Life insurance benefit funds 
represent food, clothing and shelter to 
the millions of families which meet mis- 
fortune or emergency each year—and 
the services of life insurance agents are 
necessary to maintaining the protection 
from which these benefits flow. From 
this reservoir of insurance protection, 
some $2,500,000,000 in benefit payments 
are made each year to policyholders and 
beneficiaries—practically all of this going 
directly into payment for the necessities 
of life. 

“We have succeeded here in America 
in buildipgg up this great security base— 
the largest in any country in the world 
—through individual thrift and enter- 
prise. The life insurance agent has been 
largely responsible for its creation, and 
his service is essential in maintaining it 
in force and at full usefulness. At a 
time when there is much discussion about 
Social Security, the very substantial 
social security which we have already 
created through life insurance is too 
often overlooked. If we are to maintain 
a standard of security above mere suste- 
nance levels, the security base estab- 
lished through life insurance must not 
only be maintained but extended in the 
future. 

Constant Service Needed 

“Long experience has demonstrated 
that the maintenance of life insurance 
requires the constant service of field 
representatives. Therefore, unless we 
are to sacrifice at least part of the value 
of this security reservoir, a sufficient 
corps of life insurance agents must be 
maintained intact to render adequate 
service to the life insurance policyhold- 
ers throughout the country. We must 
of course, be ready to do everything 
necessary to help win the war. The fu- 
ture social and economic welfare of the 
community demands that the necessary 
servicing of policyholders be continued. 

“The public interest requires that this 
service of life insurance field representa- 
tives should be taken into consideration 
as the rate of withdrawal of men into 
the armed forces and war production 
work is stepped up. 

“There is another point that I would 
like to make with particular reference 
to the needs of the post-war world. 
Family security, above all things, should 
be advanced above pre-war levels. Now 
that many people are on an income 
basis enabling them to add to their 
security, it is to the national advantage 
that their insurance protection be ex- 
panded. 

“America wants people to strengthen 
their security basis. Our high Treasury 
officials as a matter of fact have pub- 
licly urged the American people to pur- 
chase additional life insurance as a con- 
tribution to the war effort. It is an 
anti-inflationary medium and one of the 
more permanent forms of saving. Here 
again experience has. shown that in- 
creased purchases of life insurance are 
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primarily dependent upon the effort of 
the agent.” 
Other Essential Services 

“Beyond this essential service to the 
civilian economy, life insurance renders 
effective war aid in at least five different 
ways, Mr. Johnson further said. “One 
of the clearest contributions is that of 
direct aid to the government’s financing 
needs,” he continued. “The public 
through their life companies are invest- 
ing over 100% of the increase in assets 
in Government bonds today. In total, 
nationally, this means that they now 
have more than $9,300,000,000 so in- 
vested. This is an average of $284 per 
family, nationwide, not far below the 
average per family of War Bonds and 
Baby Bonds directly owned, now $315, 

“Then, too, the very existence of life 
insurance serves as an effective creator 
of morale. Several of our high army 
officials have publicly stated that the 
existence of this great life insurance res- 
ervoir is important in backing up the 
men in the field, as well as the men and 
women on the war production front, 
giving them security and peace of mind 
in the knowledge that dependents will 
be cared for under all circumstances. 
The proportions of America’s security 
base is undoubtedly in large part re- 
sponsible for America’s very high degree 
of morale today. 

“Even more tangible, the continuing 
flow of benefit payments to the nation’s 
families represents a_ vital stabilizing 
force which strengthens the home front, 
keeping many families from seeking 
public aid at a time when every dollar 
is so essential and giving strength to the 
entire economy of the community. 

“The thrift and anti-inflationary use 
of life insurance, always important, be- 
comes a definite part of the wartime 
anti-inflationary campaign of the nation, 
with Treasury officials urging even wider 
use of life insurance for this purpose. 

“And life insurance stands as an im- 
portant part of the planning for post-war 
readjustments, its great reserve strength 
being a vital part of the resources with 
which every family will meet those read- 
justments.” 





HARTFORD HEARS GUERTIN 

A. N. Guertin, actuary of the New 
Jersey Insurance Department and chair- 
man of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners’ committee that 
investigated the need for a new mortal- 
ity table, discussed the legislative status 
of his report at a recent meeting ot! 
Hartford General Agents & Managers 
Association. President Glenn B. Dorr, 
general agent in Connecticut for North- 
western Mutual, was chairman. Russell 
Hooker, actuary of the Connecticut De- 
partment and vice chairman of the same 
committee, presided over the genera! (i 
cussion period. John Blackall, Com 
ticut Insurance Commissioner, atte: 


PETERFREUND WINS TROPHY 

Samuel Peterfreund of the Essex dis- 
trict has won the veterans’ territorial 
trophy for 1942 in a competition among 
seventy-five district managers of Metro- 
politan Life in New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware and District of Columbia. He 
had previously won that trophy for 141 
and the veterans’ country trophy [oF 
1934. Out of 800 districts in this coun 
try and Canada, the Essex district rat ked 
tenth in 1942 in sixteen qualifications. 
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Part I 





A Million Dollar 
Writer’s Career 


By Frank J. Rubenstein, 
Equitable Society, Baltimore 











(Editor's Note: I’rank J. Rubenstein, 
district manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Baltimore, a member of 
the Million Dollar Club of that Society, 
attracted wide attention in the ranks of 
the Equitable by reason of his achievement 
in paying for more than $3,000,000 of 1n- 
urunce developed from a service call which 
he made in 1936. He has written for The 
Fastern Underwriter the story of his back- 
ground and of how he developed the long 
string of policies dating from this service 
cull. The first article covers his back- 
ground. ) 

| was born in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
December 25, 1890. I attended the grade 
schools in that city and the Central High 
School, Due to economic reasons I had 
to leave high school while in my second 
vear and look for a job. That is the 
full extent of my “formal” education, I 
am sorry to say. All the rest as you 
will note further on was acquired both 
by experience and the taking of special 
courses which might be of help in the 
field | was engaged in at the time. 

[ did the usual things; sold news- 
papers, and also got a part-time night 
job, working all night.. At the same 
time, and, with some money that I was 

able to borrow, I went to a bus!ness 
college to learn stenography, typewriting 
and bookkeeping. While at that school, 
and, knowing that I would sometime 
soon have to apply for a job, I decided 
to practice answering advertisements, 
and the very first “ad” that I answered 
elicited a reply together with an ap- 
pointment for an interview. I kept the 
appointment, and got the job. Salary 
was $7 a week. Securing this position 
turned out to be probably one of the 
most fortunate things in my life because 
everything that I have since done, most 


of the contacts that I made, can_ be 
traced directly or indirectly to that first 
position. My employer had recently come 


) Philadelphia to assume the presidency 
of a little college, formed in 1908, and 
was one of the leading Jews in America. 

erved as his private secretary and 
hen the college was formally opened, 

appointed first as its clerk, then as 

clerk, and later on as the secre- 
of the college. My employer was 
cly interested in practically every 
mal Jewish organization and move- 
t and I soon found that my employ- 
brought me into close contact with 

Prominent Jew in the country. I 
back to the business college to 
plete my course there and was grad- 
| trom the evening school. In order 
| might be more useful to my em- 
cr and be able to do my work more 
ently, I enrolled as a student at 
z ollege in Philadelphia, the first 
sh teachers training school in Amer- 
lor three years I went three eve- 

s a week and every Sunday after- 

until I completed the course there 
ving a teacher’s certificate. 
‘came Secretary of Jewish Community 
of Philadelphia 

iter being with this employer for 

years | felt the urge in 1918 to do 
uething in the war effort. I had been 

‘med for active military service on 

unt of my eyes. I served as a mem- 

ot the advisory board of our draft 

‘rd in my home district and organized 


the work there to help draftees com- 
plete their questionnaires. I may add 
that during these ten years, I was ac- 
tively engaged, as an avocation, in every- 
thing of a communal nature in Philadel- 
phia. On all committees that my em- 
ployer served as chairman, I acted 
either as secretary or assistant secretary, 
and in those capacities, served on the 
various War Relief campaign commit- 
tees. When an attempt was made to 
organize the Jewish Community of Phil- 
adelphia into one solidified organization, 
my employer became its first president, 
and I, its assistant secretary and later 
its secretary. My prime interest, how- 
ever, was in the work of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, where | 
served as chairman of its literary com- 
mittee for many years and later as a 
member of the board of directors. 

In July of 1918 I was granted a leave 
of absence for the duration of the war 
and accepted a newly created position as 
assistant to the executive director of the 
Jewish Welfare Board, U. S. Army and 
Navy, and moved to national headquart- 


ers in New York. Later, I was ap- 
pointed as assistant secretary of the 
board and acted as secretary to every 


standing committee, and still later, was 
placed in charge of the overseas depart- 
ment of the board. My connections 
with the J. W. B. threw me into intimate 
contact with the national leaders who 
were engaged in the war effort as I had 
to go to Washington quite frequently 
in the performance of my duties. It is 
interesting in this connection that one 
of the men that I met during the war 
days, was Dean Frederick Keppel who 
at that time was the Assistant Secretary 
of War, whom I was in the past few 
vears to know, as a director of the 
Equitable. I stayed with the board until 
September, 1919, when I was discharged 
and was one of a number of individuals 
who was recommended for eminent ser- 
vice rendered during the emergency. 
Goes Into Leaf Tobacco Business 

In 1919, having had a taste of social 
work in its broadest aspects for eleven 
years, I decided that it was time for me 
to try to make a livelihood for myself. 
I had married in August, 1918. Accord- 
ingly, I moved back to Philadelphia and 
joined the wholesale leaf tobacco busi- 
ness of my father-in-law, S. Weinberg. 
Later, I was admitted to partnership 
and moved to Lancaster, Pa., where I 
had full charge of our office there and 
our packing house in Lititz, Pa. 

In October, 1924, I received a letter 
from a man in Baltimore (who later be- 
came my closest friend) inviting me to 
meet with a group of young men who 
were in charge of the local Y. M. H. A. 
I accepted the invitation, and, after 
meeting with the board, was astonished 
when I was offered the post of executive 
director of the association. The asso- 
ciation was in struggling condition, with 
very limited facilities and the job of the 
executive director, as was indicated to 
me, was to create community sentiment 
in order that funds might be raised for 
the erection of a new building. The 
job offered a challenge, and in spite of 
the fact that it meant coming at a much 
lower income than I was earning at the 
time, I accepted and spent ten years 


During that time, 
we were fortunate enough to create a 
favorable sentiment toward the “Y” and 
it was my privilege to have charge of 
the campaign mechanics which raised 
$532,000 in eight days—one of the most 
successful campaigns of its kind ever 
held anywhere. The new building was 
erected, merged with the Young Wo- 
men’s Hebrew Association, and stands 
today as one of the most active asso- 
ciations in the country. 

During these ten years, I was actively 
engaged in every communal activity. In- 
cidentally, I later found out, that my 
first employer had been contacted to 
make a recommendation for the posi- 
tion, and it was he that had recommend- 
ed me. It is for that reason that I 
stated before, that my first job colored 
and had an influence over everything 
that I have since done. ; 

In 1933, I came to the conclusion that 
there was not very much more of a 
constructive nature that I could do at 
the “Y.”. The new building had been 
erected; the activities had been planned 
and were in operation and that it ws 
now only a matter of following through. 
Moreover, I had a supreme conviction 
that the proper time to leave was wh'le 
everyone still thought I was mokine 
good. I submitted my resignation which 
was finally accepted and became effective 
on January 31, 1934. 

Enters Life Insurance 

The decision as to what to next do 
then presented a real problem to me. 
Outside of communal work and a few 
years in business, I had no practical 
experience for any vocation. I went 
into a huddle and took a complete in- 
ventory of my assets and _ liabilities. 
My liabilities were easy to figure. I 
had no money at all as my entire capital 
which I had when I first came to Balti- 
more had disappeared when the stock 
market crashed. I was indebted to one 
of our local banks to the extent of sev- 
eral thousands of dollars. As an offset. 
I had a half month’s salary which would 
be completely absorbed by my rent which 
would be due on February 1. I had two 
children who were going to a progressive 
school, a wife, and a standard of living 
which I hated like the deuce to see 
reduced. 

My assets consisted of the fact that 
I had a very large acquaintanceship in 
the community; had a good personal 
standing in the city. 

Becomes an Agent 

Life insurance selling was the first 
thing that came to my mind, but my 
initial reactions were indifferent. My 
only knowledge of life insurance was 
the fact that I had $20,000 or $25,000 
of insurance, and knew some life insur- 
ance agents. In spite of the fact that it 
was generally known around town that 
I was leaving the “Y” and that I was 
considering going into the insurance 
business no general agent or agency 
manager of any company contacted me 
to put me under contract until one day 
Warren Woody, now agency manager of 
the Equitable in Chicago came in to see 
me with one of the members of the “Y” 
who, I then learned for the first time, 
was with the Equitable. Before reach- 
ing a decision to enter insurance I 
thought I would talk with an old friend 
who was in the insurance business in 
Philadelphia—Alfred B. Levy, agency 
manager, Equitable there. I felt that 
getting an opinion from a man outside 
of Baltimore, and one who knew the in- 
surance business so well, would be ad- 
vice I wanted to take as I knew that 
living in Baltimore an agency of that 
city seeking a new man would naturally 
paint a rosy picture. I shall always be 
grateful to Al Levy for the advice he 
gave me; for his realism. He told me it 
would be a hard struggle and that a 
long time would elapse before I could 
expect to be a Million Dollar producer, 
but he also pointed out what intelligent, 
industrious work would do in building 
an insurance career. 

Thus, I joined the Baltimore agency 
of the Equitable, signing my contract on 
February 2, 1934, and have been asso- 
ciated wtih that agency ever since. 

(To be continued) 


With that association. 
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North American Re. Is 
Entering Its 20th Year 


HAS $177,561,000 IN FORCE NOW 





Admitted Assets of $20,047,413; Lawrence 
M. Cathles President; Long Career 
In Life Insurance 

The North American Reassurance Co. 
of New York is entering its twentieth 
year. It was incorporated in April, 1923, 
and started business in October. It has 
business relationships with about 150 of 
the life insurance companies of United 
States and Canada. The North Ameri 





LAWRENCE M. CATHLES 


can Reassurance Co. had admitted assets 
of $20,047,413 at the end of last year. Of 
these resources $10,460,000 are in United 
States Government bonds. The com- 
pany’s surplus and contingency reserves 
on December 31, 1942, were $1,591,000. It 
has life reinsurance in force of $177,- 
561,000, which is an increase of $8,800,000 
over the year before. Its capital is 
$1,000,000. 

President Lawrence M. Cathles is one 
of the country’s best known insurance 
men. Son of the secretary of the old 
North British Railway Co., Mr. Cathles 
went to George Watson School for Boys 
in Edinburgh, and after a short career 
in business joined the Scottish Metro- 
politan, and while there qualified for the 
Faculty of Actuaries. He came to this 
country in 1903 to attend the Interna 
tional Congress of Actuaries. At the 
time he met more than fifty of the lead 
ing men in the business over here and 
accepted an offer from the Provident 
Savings as assistant actuary. 

The late Henry Moir was actuary of 
the company. After some experience 
with the Franklin Life as actuary, Mr. 
Cathles went to Texas as actuary of the 
Southwestern Life. When the North 
American Reassurance Co. was organ- 
ized he was asked to take the presi- 
dency, and did so. 

Former President of American Institute 
of Actuaries 

Among honors which have been won 
Mr. Cathles in the insurance business 
was election to the presidency of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. He has 
delivered several papers before insurance 
organizations, including the American 
Life Convention. For many years he has 
been one of the principal confidants of 
the insurance business. 

Chairman of the board of the North 
American Re. is Edwin G. Merrill, who 
is chairman of the board of the Bank 
of New York, which was founded in 
1784 and was organized by Alexander 
Hamilton. 

T. L. Haff is vice president of the 
company; J. Howard Oden, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; Dr. E. W. Beckwith, 
medical director; Raymond A. Burke, 
assistant secretary; Alfred Enerud, as 
sistant secretary; and Edward T. West- 
lake, assistant secretary. 
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How Equitable Society 
Investments Are Made 


DISCUSSED IN ANNUAL REPORT 


$403,343,000 in Manufacturing and Busi- 
ness Enterprises; Average Net Re- 
turn of 3.45% on $2,932,856,000 Assets 


Annual Thomas I. Park- 
inson, president Equitable Society, 
which has 2,950,000 policyholders, 
with 
format in 


report “of 


is al- 


ways a striking document, man\ 


illustrations, 
facts about the 


and an original 


which the company are 
dramatized. 

In the section devoted to the Equita- 
they 


how serve 


pictures of 


ble’s investments and 


the nation are striking war 
plant interiors and of the launching of a 
Latter is in Todd Shipyards Cor- 
which recently launched in a 
Company has an 
Shipbuilding Cor- 


ship. 
poration 
single day five ships. 
investment in Todd 
poration. 

Investments 


New 


The new investments of the Society 
last year included $81,864,000 in securi- 
ties of manufacturing enterprises and 
business, bringing total of such obliga- 
tions to $403,343,000. An aggregate of 
$64,000,000 of public utility company 
bonds was purchased in 1942, making 
those holdings $580,140,000. New funds 
totaling $54,494,000 were placed in un- 
derlying obligations of railroads, such 
holdings now being $480,568,000. 

In addition to above investments the 
Society made 4,871 new first mortgage 
loans on homes, business properties and 
farms, amounting to $65,476,000, bring- 
ing total of such investments to $393,- 
320,000. Amount of mortgage interest 
collected during 1942 was 99% of the 
amount falling due. 

Last year the Society sold 1,366 farms 
and 1,793 city properties, reducing hold- 
ings of foreclosed real estate from $115,- 
643,000 to $87,770,000. 

Defense Housing Project 

During 1942 steady progress was made 
in the development of the Society’s De- 
fense Housing project, known as Clinton 
Hill in Brooklyn. It is now expected 
that the first three units, consisting of 
one 12-story, one 13-story and one 14- 
story building, will be ready for occu- 
pancy in May or June, 1943. Apart- 
ments in these buildings are being — 
by workers in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
and war workers in adjacent plants. 

The Equitable at end of 1942 had total 
$2,932,856,000. It earned an 
3.45% on its assets 


assets of 
average net return of 
in 1942, 

Two pages of annual report are de- 
voted to beneficiaries, with pictures of a 
number of children. In 1942 benefici- 
aries of Equitable policies received $76,- 
526,000 and payments to living policy- 
holders were $138,828,000. 

One section of the report l 
to Group insurance with pictures ot 
workers on the job. During the year 
the Society increased amount of Group 
Life coverage by $302,861,000, extending 
that protection until it now reaches 1,- 
560,000 workers for more than three bil- 
lions 44 millions of dollars. 


Prominent Policyholders 


is devoted 


Two pages are devoted to prominent 
policyholders, Captain Edward V. Rick- 
enbacker being featured. Pictures are 
eo of Herbert H. Lehman, Charles 
*, Wilson, vice chairman of War Pro- 
ones Board; William L. Shirer, radio 
commentator and author; and _ Bing 
Crosby, movie star. A page is devoted 
to women policyholders. During 1942 
there was a continuous trend upward 
in policies sold to women. One page is 
given to policyholders protected by So- 
ciety for more than half a_ century. 
Former members of the organization, 
now in the war services, also are fea- 
tured on a page. 

Insurance in force at end of the year 
was $7,966,328,000. 


Women On Recruiting 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to women as prospects for selling as 
well as prospects for buying, and with 
women taking on greater responsibilities 
in all fields, the men should find a lot to 
interest them in these meetings. Women 
have demonstrated that they can sell 
insurance consistently and all kinds of 
coverage. Records of the million dollar 
a year writers show that seven or eight 
women have reached that goal, for a 
year at least; and one woman has done 
it for several years running and during 
one year led the men of the company in 
production. I see no reason why intelli- 
gent recruiting should not bring a large 
number of new women into the busi- 
ness.” 


Women Hear Vincent B. Coffin 


B. Coffin, vice president of 
Connecticut Mutual, was the guest 
speaker. He expressed keen interest in 
the panels. He said the Connecticut 
Mutual had many _ successful women 
agents and would like to have more of 
them. The field was broad and growing 
in importance. There were numerous 
characteristics of women agents which 
are unusually helpful in selling insur- 
ance, 

“In the first place, they are friendly, 
and life insurance is a friendly business,” 
he said. “They particularly are suscepti- 
ble to good suggestions; appreciate get- 
ting them; want to act upon them. They 
are patient; they are conscientious and 
they are loyal to the company and 
anxious to help policyholders. But they 
have another trait which is of great im- 
portance as far as life insurance is con- 
cerned, and that is their interest in 
human problems. 

“IT do not mean to convey that men 
are not interested in human problems, 
but you must admit that when women 
get together it is not very long before 
there is a discussion of human problems 
and life insurance frequently centers 
around such problems.” 


Vincent 


Depend Upon Agents for Counsel 


Mr. Coffin called attention to the lack 
of understanding frequently found out- 
side of the insurance business as to the 
work of an insurance agent. True, they 
are salesmen, but their work is broader 
than that. A man who sells an automo- 
bile, or groceries or vacuum cleaners is 
a salesman, and after he makes one sale 
he goes on to the next, interest in the 
first sale ending with its consummation. 
Not so in the insurance business where 
agents are so close to the souls and 
hopes and futures of people. 

The sale of insurance starts 
there is any talk of salesmanship. There 
is a meeting of confidences, a getting 
together of one person with a real need 
and another person who can furnish the 
need. Some one wants counsel and some 
one can furnish the counsel. Until the 
need is known no attempt should be 
made to make the sale. 

“You women understand needs,” con- 
tinued Mr. Coffin. “No one understands 
them better. When you make a call 
there is ever uppermost in your mind 
the picture of the home and the family, 
the necessity for both being maintained. 
If you are calling on a woman depend- 
ent upon her own resources you are an- 
xious to see that those resources can 
be safeguarded and protected. And, 
if you are wise, you will know all 
about those resources, and learn all 
about the needs, before you begin talk- 
ing about insurance to meet the situation. 
Your first step in the interview, there- 
fore, is to put the prospect in the frame 
of mind where the peture of her need 
is so clearly impressed that she will 
want to act in a way that the need can 
be met. In other words, what kind of 
insurance she should buy. That mood 
having been developed the atmosphere 
of the sale having been cleared, then 
the next step is to sell the policy.” 


Confidence Basis of Sale 


Confidence must be the basis of the 
sale because women will not buy unless 


m = 
before 


they are 


sure that they are making 
no mistake. Another advantage women 
have in selling, and counsel leading up 
to selling, is their patience, and that 
is important because many prospects, 
even when convinced that they should 
buy, do not like to take action. They 
want to procrastinate. 

Mr. Coffin stressed the importance of 
bringing in third parties. Letters from 
satisfied policyholders, from beneficia- 
ries, telling how pleased they have been 
with what life insurance has done for 
them are important. They frequently 
bring action response. 

Mr. Coffin warned against the dan- 
gers in selling of being too meticulous, 
of going into unnecessary details. “AI- 
ways emphasize the need,” he said. 
“Keep that uppermost in your mind.” 


Responsibility 


With their tremendous interest in hu- 
man problems, their grasp and compre- 
hension of them, their knowledge of 
protection, their every day contact with 
what life insurance ownership does in 
helping thrift and in stressing the es- 
sentials of life, women have many ad- 
vantages which make selling natural, 
Mr. Coffin said, and he concluded: 

“With so many men at war, and such 
need for your services to the members 
of their families you have a special ob- 
ligation to get the life insurance job 
done in your community.” 

President of League of Life Insurance 
Women is Bertha M. Loheed, Fidelity 
Mutual. Elsie Matthews, Connecticut 
Mutual, Newark, is charman of program 
committee. 


FOR JOINT HOUSING EFFORT 
Bill Before N. Y. Legislature Would 


Permit Smaller Life Companies to 
Combine Investment Fund 

A bill has been introduced in the 
New York Legislature by Senator Des- 
mond amending the insurance law to 
permit smaller life insurance companies 
to participate in investment in housing 
projects by combining their monies in 
such investment. It provides that two 
or more domestic life insurance compa- 
nies may, until December 1, 1949, enter 
into a contract for the purpose of as- 
sisting in relieving the emergency in the 
housing situation in cities of over 30,000 
inhabitants through investment of joint 
funds at low interest rates, by purchase 
of land, and the building, ownership and 
management of apartments, tenements, 
or other dwellings with accommodations 
for retail stores, shops, offices, and other 
community services; a share of invest- 
ment not to exceed 5% of total admitted 
assets. Such contract must be approved 
by the Superintendent of Insurance. 








February Volume Excellent 
For Wisconsin Nat’! Life 


Wisconsin National Life of Oshkosh, 


Wis., had one of the best production 
months in its history in February with- 
out the impetus of a special campaign. 
Life insurance in force reached all-time 
high of $44,615,000 on February 27, and 
new life business was 29.7% greater 
than in February, 1942, New A. & H. 
business showed a gain of 4.9% gain 
over corresponding month last year, and 
biggest part of the company’s A. &. H. 
business is in commercial lines. In ad- 
dition, A. & H. premium collection in- 
creased by 12.4%, which demonstrates 
to G. A. L’Estrange, vice president and 
agency director of the company, a con- 
tinuing improvement in persistency. 





AWARD FOR O. FRANK HELVIE 


O. Frank Helvie, general agent, South 
Bend, Ind., has been named the Lincoln 
National Life’s “most valuable agent” for 
1942, Runner-up was C. B. Rittenberry, 
general agent, Amarillo, Tex. Award 
goes to the sales representative whose 
record is outstanding on the basis of 
three quality factors: volume of produc- 
tion, average size of policy, and persis- 
tency of business. 


Committee Changes {i 
Commissioners’ Axs’n 


READ ISSUES REVISED (LIST 
Jones Succeeds Pink as Chairmen of 
Executive Committee; Culler 


on Many 


Paul F. Jones of Illinois has succeeded 
Louis H. Pink, retired, New York, as 
chairman of the executive commitice of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Jess G. Read, secretary, 
has announced. On the Acciden; & 
Health committee, David A. Forbes, 
Michigan, has succeeded Eugene |’. Per- 
ry, William P. Hodges has succeeded the 
late Dan C. Boney of North Carolina, 
and Gregg L. Neel has succeeded Ralph 
H. Alexander of Pennsylvania. 

On the Blanks committee, H. Ray- 
mond Strong succeeds M. B. Gamumill 
of Texas and Donald R. Hodder of Ne- 
braska was appointed a member. On 
the Casualty and Surety committee, 
William Egleston, South Carolina, suc- 
ceeds L. George Benjamin. On the Ex- 
aminations committee, William Egleston 
succeeds L. George Benjamin, South 
Carolina. 

On the Fire and Marine committee, 
William P. Hodges succeeds the late 
Dan C. Boney, North Carolina; and 
Thomas J. Cullen succeeds Louis H. 
Pink of New York. Fraternal commit- 
tee: Gregg L. Neel succeeds Ralph H. 
Alexander, Pennsylvania, William Egle- 
ston succeeds L. George Benjamin, 
South Carolina, and David A. Forbes 
succeeds Eugene P. Berry, Michigan. 

On the Group, Hospitalization and 
Medical Service committee, William 
Egleston succeeds L. George Benjamin, 
South Carolina, and David A. Forbes 
succeeds Eugene P. Berry, Michigan. 
Thomas J. Cullen succeeds Louis H. 
Pink, New York, on the Law and Legis- 
lation committee. 


Standing Committee 


Standing committee: Thomas J. Cul- 
len®succeeds Louis H. Pink and David 
A. Forbes succeeds Eugene P. Berry. 
On the Sub-Committee-Life, Taxation 
and Sub-Committee Taxation bodies, 
Thomas J. Cullen succeeds Louis H. 
Pink. On Valuation of Securities Other 
Than Real Estate, Thomas J. Cullen 
succeeds Louis H. Pink, William P. 
Hodges succeeds the late Dan C. Boney 
and Gregg L. Neel succeeds Ralph H. 
Alexander. 

Workmen’s Compensation committee: 
Gregg L. Neel succeeds Ralph H. Alex- 
ander and William Egleston succeeds L. 
George Benjamin. Committee to inves- 
tigate uniform policy automobile f- 
nance: William P. Hodges succeeds the 
late Dan C. Boney. Committee to study 
and make recommendations as to real 
estate appraisals and appraisal forms: 
Gregg L. Neel succeeds Ralph H. Alex- 
ander. Among the special committees, 
on the Commissioners’ Non-Forifciture 
Benefits committee, Thomas J. Cullen 
succeeds Louis H. Pink. Committee to 
Confer with War and Navy Depart- 
ments: Thomas J. Cullen succeeds Louis 
H. Pink. Committee to consider illegal 
underwriting practices and allocation of 
fire premiums: Thomas J. Cullen suc- 
ceeds Louis J. Pink, chairman. 





MORE TIME FOR REPORTS 

Insurance Commissioner Joh ©. 
Blackall of Connecticut has req sted 
Governor Baldwin to approve the ‘ oMm- 
missioner’s use of discretionary j) ower 
to extend beyond March 1, the tie 
which insurance companies are recuired 
by law to file their annual report with 
the Insurance Department. 





home office 
As- 
ipply 


Miss Genevieve Richner, 
sales department of Business Met 
surance, and Miss Anne Getty, 
department, have started their \\ AAC 
training at Fort Des Moines. The bust- 
ness Men’s now has three girls in set 
ice with the WAAC’s. Miss Ivy Burdett, 
formerly of Wichita branch office is 4 
sergeant. 
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Great-West Life Had 


Record Volume in *42 
NEV BUSINESS MAKES PEAK 


rce Passes 700 Millions As Income 
Reaches Highest in History, 
Manning Reports 


In Fo 


Great-West Life acquired during 1942, 
new meen amounting to $78,900,000, 
H.\\. Manning, vice president and man- 
agin. director, ‘has reported in connec- 
tion with the company s fifty-first annual 


statenent. That volume is the largest 











—____§£_i 
H. W. MANNING 


placed in force in any one year in the 
history of Great-West. It was well dis- 
tributed throughout Canada and the nine 
states in which the company operates. 
The widespread appreciation of life 
insurance was further evidenced, Mr. 
Manning points out, by the degree to 
which existing policies were maintained 
in force. The total volume of insur- 
ance and annuities owned by the policy- 
holders increased during the year by 
$37,500,000, the largest increase in the 
past thirteen years. The amount at the 
end of the year stood at $698,000,000, of 
which $72,000,000 is in the form of group 
insurance and group pensions. “T am 
proud to announce,” he adds, “that since 
that time business in force has reached 
the $700,000,000 mark, another important 
milestone in our company’s progress.” 


Payments to Policyholders 


Payments made to policyholders dur- 
ing the year as benefits under their poli- 
cies amounted to $15,000,000. Of this, 
$10,000,000 was paid to living policy- 
holders, almost 20% of which was in 
the form of dividends on participating 


policies. Even these impressive sums, 
Mr. Manning continues, are not the 
total f the benefits for the year accru- 
ing to our policyholders since a further 


$8,000,000 was set aside as provision for 


policy payments to be made in the fu- 
ture 

“The total equities in our policies are 
higher than ever before, and in the face 
of this steady increase it is particularly 
graliiying to observe the greatly dimin- 
ishe! extent to which loan and surrender 
options were exercised.” 

' rtality experience during the year 
Was very favorable, he explains, indi- 
cat perhaps that some of the circum- 
sta of wartime lead people to prize 
lif | health to a greater degree and 
WI greater measure of effectivness. 
In ‘, the mortality rate was lower 
u he average of the past five years, 
al his despite war claims which 
ali nted to about 5% of our total 


The fact that our experience has 
® favorable has not made us in- 
nt to the possible adverse trend 
the war is won. As a precaution, 
We cave doubled the provision for un- 
ted claims in the past two years. 

Record Income 
‘lr income from all sources reached 
ighest level in our history. This 


State Mutual Reports Gain 
In New Business Last Month 


New paid for business volume of State 
Mutual Life in February exceeded that 
of the corresponding month of last year 
by approximately 5.5%. Average size 
case paid for in February was $5,014, an 
increase of $828 over the comparable 
month of 1942. Fifteen of the twenty 
leading agencies showed gains for the 
month. Leading agency for February 
and for 1943 to date is the Benjamin W. 
Ayres, Worcester. 

About 54.1% of the company’s Feb- 
ruary business came from the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states in 
which no more than 44.6% of the com- 
pany’s agencies are located. The East 
North Central states yielded 134% of 
the volume from 17.9% of the agencies; 
West North Central: 12.1% of volume 
and 12.5% of agencies; East South Cen- 
tral: 10.2% and 5.4%; West South Cen- 
tral: 5.5% and 3.6%; Pacific: 2.8% and 
71%; South Atlantic: 19% and 8.9% 
State Mutual does not operate in the 
Mountain States. 





ADAMS DEFENDS “POLITICIANS” 
Ohio State Life President Has Little 
Patience with Mudslinging at Them; 
Tels What They I:lean to Nation 
An unusually able defense of public 
men, especially those who are carelessly 
designated as “politicians,” was given 
by Claris Adams, president of Ohio State 
Life, addressing The Torch Club of Co- 
lumbus, O. He was not defending dema- 


gogues, but talked realistically of the 
actualities of politics. He had no pa- 


tience with the picture so often drawn 
by the public of the politician as “a 
scheming, cunning, devious person who 
fawns upon the people before election 
and afterwards forgets them or betrays 
them.” Among other things he said: 
“Public service has become increas- 
ingly important, complicated and com- 
plex. In few fields are special aptitude, 
intimate knowledge of intricate prob- 
lems, and the sound judgment which 
comes with wide experience more sorely 
needed; yet, more than any business of 
which I know, it is conducted by peonle 
to whom it is their principal business 
for only a brief interlude in their lives. 
If the tenure of executives in the busi- 
ness world was as tenuous and subject 
to such vagary, as it is in the realm of 
politics, it is an open question whether 
private business would be operated with 
any greater degree of expertness and 
efficiency than is the public business.” 





was due in part to the largest premium 
income in several years, in part to a 
record amount entrusted to our care 
under various deposit privileges, and to 
a higher income from our larger volume 
of investments. 

“For a decade the interest rates ob- 
tainable on new investments have been 
moving downward. This has been: ac- 
celerated, firstly by the opportunity af- 
forded corporate borrowers to repay ex- 
isting indebtedness and refinance at 
lower rates, secondly by our whole- 
hearted participation in the low-yielding 
Government bond issues. 

“Tn the face of this condition, we are 
able to report that there has been only 
a slight decline in the average yield from 
our entire portfolio. The downward 
trend has been held to a minimum by 
our policy of applying substantial 
amounts of profits arising from liquida- 
tion of securities to write down the book 
values of newly acquired investments. 

“We believe it is the desire of our 
policyholders that all available resources 
should be put to the support of our war 
effort. Accordingly the company last 
vear acquired $28,500,000 of federal gov- 
ernment bonds, representing investment 
not only of current income but also re- 
turns from prior investments. Our total 
holdings of direct and indirect obliga- 
tions of the Dominion and United States 
governments now exceed $60,000,000.” 





J. Roth Crabbe Named 
As Ohio Superintendent 


WAS DEPARTMENT’S DEPUTY 


Ray S. Bates Succeeds Him and Eugene 
L. Martin Is Chief Auditor 
and Examiner 
ker of Ohio has 


Governor Bricker ap- 


pointed J. Roth Crabbe to be Superin- 
tendent of Insurance 
A. Lloyd. who has resigned to become 
vice president of the Union Central. 
Mr. Crabbe has been Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Department since 


succeeding John 





J. ROTH CRABBE 


the Bricker administration took over in 
1939 and was Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for four years when Governor 
3ricker held the post of Ohio’s chief 
legal adviser. He is a son of C. C. 
Crabbe, former Attorney General. 

On Monday the new Superintendent 
announced the appointment of Ray S. 
Bates, for the past four years chief audi- 
tor and examiner in the Department, 
as Deputy Superintendent, and the ap- 
pointment of Eugene L. Martin to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bates as chief auditor and 
examiner. Mr. Martin for the past 
twelve years has been an auditor and 
examiner in the Department. 





Army Group Cover Pool 


Maximum charges for Group insurance 
for Army contractors’ employes oper- 
ating under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
have been announced by War Depart- 
ment. It will mean substantially lower 
commissions on business obtained after 
March 1 and all such Group policies 
must be filed with the War Depart- 
ment for approval. A new rating plan 
sets up a special pool to guard insurance 
companies against excessive losses. 


MUTUAL LIFE APPOINTMENTS 
Carl G. Schaible, assistant cashier, 
Mutual Life of New York, has been 
promoted to cashier and Frank V. Mur- 
phy has been named assistant cashier. 
Mr. Schaible joined Mutual Life in 1911, 
was appointed assistant paymaster in 
1920 and assistant cashier four years 
later. Mr. Murphy joined the company 
in 1917, was appointed assistant pay- 
master in 1924 and paymaster in 1928. 


FISSELL WITH SECURITY MUTUAL 
William Henry Fissell, for many years 
in the New York City production field, 
more recently wtih Douglas F. Elliman 
3rokerage Corporation, and formerly 
with Connecticut General, has joined Se- 
curity Mutual’s home office agency de- 
partment as a special representative. 








Fear Federal Grab Of 
Unemployment Reserve 


SO IVES COMMITTEE REPORTS 
$500,000,000 State Unemployment Insur- 


ance Reserve Fund Now in 
Federal Control 


The committee on industrial and labor 
relations of the New York Legislature, 
headed by Assembly Majority Leader 
Irving M. Ives, has reported to the Leg- 
islature that it is in danger of losing 
control over the $500,000,000 State unem- 
ployment insurance reserve fund. The 
report points out that the fund is in Fed- 
eral custody and that officials of the 
Federal Social Security System discour- 
age State officials in their efforts to safe- 
guard the State’s interest in the $500,- 
000,000 fund. 

It is reported that the Federal Social 
Security Board has even discouraged 
visits by State officials to Washington 
by refusing to approve travel vouchers 
which would normally be chargeable to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund, un- 
less the State officials are sent for by 
Washington. ; 

States See Federalization Threat 

The report urged the legislature to 
set up a fund of $5,000 a year, so that 
the State would be independent of the 
Federal Government for petty-cash ex- 
penses in connection with the $500,000,- 
000 investment collected from employers 
in this State to be disbursed as unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 

The general suspicion among officials 
of other States was the result of the 
attempts by the security system’s offi- 
cials to seize the fund through “federal- 
ization,” a move which came up last 
vear and which was fought successfullv 
at the time by most of the State govern- 
ments. But now, whenever the Federal 
Social Security Board moves to tighten 
controls or overrule State administrative 
judgments, “another move in the direc- 
tion of federalization has frequently been 
assumed to be in prospect,” the report 
declared. 

While the disclosure of this situation 
was the highlight of the report, the fifth 
annual summary submitted by the com- 
mittee, the document stresses, generally, 
the favorable labor-relations situation 
which exists in this State. In fact, had 
it not been that the report was written 
before the speech of Captain Edward V. 
Rickenbacker to the State Legislature 
last Monday many parts of the report 
might be considered a direct reply to the 
aviators plea to the legislature for 
changes in our labor laws. The report 
was adopted bv the committee after the 
captain’s speech. 


URGES JOB INSURANCE POOL 
Altmeyer Proposes National System In 


Which Funds of States Would 
Be Merged 
A nation-wide system of unemploy- 
ment insurance in which the funds of the 
forty-eight states would be pooled, has 
been urged by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
chairman of the Social Security Board 
at a recent child care conference spon- 


sored by the New York City Welfare 


Council. In addition, Mr. Altmeyer pro- 
posed extension of old-age insurance to 
cover agricultural labor, domestic ser- 
vice, public employment and self em- 


ployment. 

The national system of unemployment 
insurance he urged would erase differ- 
ences in the protection now afforded 
under separate state laws and the com- 
petitive disadvantages placed on em- 
ployers in states which try to deal ade- 
quately with unemployment risks, Mr. 
Altmeyer explained. 


TO HEAR C. W. YOUNG 

President Clyde W. Young of the 
Monarch Life of Springfield, will address 
the March 12 dinner meeting of Boston 
Life & Accident Claim Association at 
Kenmore hotel. Vincent A. Fay, Equit- 
able Society, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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OVERSEAS EDITION OF “NEWS 
FROM HOME” 

The current issue of “News from 
Home,” published by the Home Fleet of 
insurance companies, carries with it as 
a supplement a special overseas edition 
the armed forces of the 
United States. It is one of the most 
striking of the insurance publications 
designed to interest and amuse the men 
of the fighting forces, and is unique in 
that it is published in newspaper format 
style. 

Its four 


dedicated to 


sheets are filled with items 
of interest to former members of the 
organization, especially those on over- 
“news from 
home” covering theatres, cine- 
mas, letters from the boys, and articles 
dealing wtih such home front problems 


locations—literally 


seas 


sports, 


as rationing and dimouts. 

The make-up is in modern, approved 
newspaper style, and it is profusely il- 
lustrated. On the front page, running 
the entire length of the paper there is a 
stirring “This Is America,” by 
Dave DeCamp, with home scene illustra- 
tions. Some of the leading reporters 
on New York newspapers have contrib- 
uted to the An entire page is 
given over to sports with a long article 
by Frank Graham, sports writer of the 
New York Sun, containing some items 
and there is a 
“sports round-up” cartoon by Willard 
Mullin. 

Kenneth H. Dunshee, assistant to the 
president, is editor of the paper and his 
editorial explains the purpose of the first 


poem, 


issue. 


not published before, 


issue as follows: 

To further the wishes of Harold V. 
Smith, president of Home Insurance Co., 
that the February issue of News from 
Home be made a military number, the 
editor presents herewith a suppiement 
which is designed for circulation to our 
armed forces, particularly those abroad 
where news from this country is not 
always available. This issue is there- 
fore an attempt to meet this need and 
is submitted as a small token of grati- 
tude to the men whose guns are blaz- 
ing from Africa to the South Seas and 
who undoubtedly will in the not too 
distant future be smashing at Hitler’s 
citadel and the stronghold of the sons 
of the Rising Sun. 

rhe entire issue is in keeping with 
that purpose. It has dignity, is amus- 
ing, brings new significance to the title 
“News 

Editor Dunshee says this, first over- 
the 
copies 


from Home.” 


is an experiment. If 
receive 


seas edition 


men and women who 


directly from the company or from its 
agents want more issues they will be 


forthcoming. The general character of 
the first issue gives rise to the belief 
that they will want more and that their 
response will be so favorable that from 
time to time as long as the war lasts, 
“News from Home” will publish similar 
supplements. 





CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE 
That agents sell stock fire in- 
surance company insurance have a re- 
sponsibility to acquaint the public with 
information relative to the worth and 
integrity of the business they represent 
is theme of current advertisement of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. That worth 
and integrity have been demonstrated 
over a period of many decades. There 
are a number of stock fire insurance 
companies which are more than a hun- 
dred years old, while outside of the 
ranks of insurance there are few firms, 
corporations or other private enterprises 
which have reached that longevity. The 
turn-over in American business, its ups 
and downs, its uncertainties, its spirals, 
its cycles, the need of new blood, make 
it extremely difficult for a concern or 
organization to keep on going over a 
That the public appreciates 
this was illustrated this week in the 
extensive publicity given to the New 
York furniture house of W. & J. Sloane 
as it reached its centenary. 
There is considerable public 
formation about capital stock fire insur- 
ance. No one better than agents knows 
what the real situation is, what capital 
stock fire insurance has done, and these 
tens of thousands of agents should re- 
gard dissemination of correct informa- 
tion as one of their paramount duties. 


who 


long span. 


misin- 





James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will return to Des Moines 
on March 5 and address the Des Moines 
Association of Life Underwriters on sub- 
ject, “Life Insurance Goes to War.” Mr. 
Rutherford was formerly general agent 
in Des Moines of Penn Mutual. 

x x x 

John A. Stevenson, president of Penn 
Mutual Life, presented Martin Withing- 
ton Clement, president of Pennsylvania 
R.R., for the degree of Doctor of Laws 
at Temple University in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Stevenson is a trustee of the uni- 
versity and Mr. Clement is a trustee of 
the Penn Mutual. 

+* 


Edward L. Scheufler, Missouri Su 
perintendent of Insurance, was guest of 
honor on February 23, at a luncheon ar- 
ranged by the Insurance Board of St. 
Louis. Several hundred agents and 
brokers attended. 


Courtesy Nylic Review 


GEORGE L. HARRISON 


George L. Harrison, president New 
York Life, is billed for still another 
public service role. On March 1 Gov- 
ernor Thomas E, Dewey sent his name 
to the New York Senate for confirma- 
tion as a member of the State banking 
board. *To that position, Mr. Harrison 
will bring a background valuably applic- 
able in the period immediately ahead. 
His thorough knowledge of the money 
markets has been amply demonstrated 
not only in his present position as head 
of New York Life, but earlier when he 
was governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and before that 
when he was counsel to the Federal 
Reserve Board in Washington. Almost 
as valuable will be his early experience 
as secretary to that late master of the 
art of human relations, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

+ + & 

Gilbert L. Kerr, secretary of the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty, has been appointed a 
member of the casualty council of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. The casualty 
council is one of five councils formed 
of insurance and other experts interested 
in safety. These councils are: casualty, 
fire, electrical, automotive and burglary 
protection. The members review reports 
of investigations and tests of novel or 
unusual products by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories and advise concerning their ex- 
perience and the safety record of the 
products. 

 e & 


W. L. Jessup, manager of sales pro- 
motion and advertising for the Pilot 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., is chairman of 
the public information committee for the 
1943 Greensboro Red Cross Campaign, 
handling all relations with the press, 
radio, theaters and members of the 
speakers’ bureau. 

. e 


Rex Bost, who has been made branch 
manager in Minnesota of Ohio Casualty, 
entered insurance in 1934 with the Asso- 
ciated Agencies, Inc., of Chicago, and 
in 1938 joined Fish & Schulkamp, Inc., 
Madison, Wis., as manager of its casu- 
alty and surety department. In 1941 he 
was named a member of home office 
staff of Ohio Casualty. 

a oa 


A. L. Dern, vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies, Lincoln National Life, re- 
cently concluded a field trip to the East- 
ern agencies of his company. He con- 
ducted sales meetings with the various 
— agents and their agency mem- 
pers. 


BART LEIPER 


Bart Leiper, manager of sales promo- 
tion and advertising for the Provident 
Life & Accident, Chattanooga, has been 
elected president of the Chattanooga 
Safety Council, an affiliate organization 
of the National Safety Council. Mr. Leiper 
has long been active in the affairs of the 
Chattanooga organization, which he 
served last year as vice-president in 
charge of the traffic safety division 

* 


A. H. Kleffman, formerly secretary of 
the Minnesota Compensation Insurance 
Board, has opened a local agency at 


Hibbing, Minn. 
eos 


Kaiden Kazanjia 
PRENTISS B. REED 


Prentiss B. Reed, fire insurance 
ter of New York, talked before the 
Research Institute in New York 
week on adjusting problems in war': 
His address is published in full on 
22 of this issue. He has had wid: 
perience in loss adjusting. He 
with the Southern Adjustment b 
at Atlanta in 1911 and in 1913 be 
manager of the Birmingham, Ala., 
He came to New York with the |! 
in 1918 and in 1921 became gener 
juster for the Phoenix of Londo 
1929 he was made assistant United > 
manager of the Phoenix and vice 
dent of the subsidiary companies 
resigned in 1932 to join the adj 
firm of Wagner & Glidden and « 
his own office in 1935. He is autl 
two books of the McGraw-Hill insu 
series, “Adjustment of Fire Losses, 
“Tire Insurance Underwriting.” I 
years he lectured on fire insurat 
Columbia University, 
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| have been asked to tell something 
about the Recording & Statistical Cor- 
poration of New York. which collates 
information for insurance companies to 
the extent of millions of statistics and 
other information which help make the 
wheels of insurance administration go 
round. The corporation, which has a 
nersonnel of 600, makes no claim to orig- 
inality for the reports or the informa- 
tion on the cards it turns out or in the 
booklets, manuals and other literature 
it distributes. All of this information 
is originated by the rating bureaus or 


other insurance associations and the 
corporation’s function is simply the 
printing and distribution on a_ service 


basis for them. It has had long experi- 
ence in the handling of card records, 
(both in large and small quantities) in 
the accurate handling of information, 
hoth confidential and otherwise, and in 
its dissemination to those who receive it. 

President of the Recording & Sta- 
tistical Corporation is George C. Kings- 
ley, He is a graduate of Hamilton Col- 
leze. In 1905 he went with the Library 
Bureau in this city, and ever since he 
has been with that Bureau or with the 
organization which succeeded to its work 
and developed it along present channels. 

’. U. Richards, senior vice president, 
vas formerly manager of the National 
\utomobile Underwriters Association ; 
was secretary of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, and was _ assistant 
manager of the Ohio Inspection Bureau. 
Other members of the executive staff of 
R. & S. include W. B. Austin, O. G. 
Sherman and L. F. Baker. Latter looks 
after the New England business of the 
company. 

For many years the work now done 
hy the Recording & Statistical Corpora- 
tion was done by the Special Service 
department of the Library Bureau. That 
work was the outgrowth of the develop- 
ment of the card index which was start- 
ed ly the Library Bureau when it was 
organized in 1876. At that time it was 

piy a Bureau where librarians could 


purchase cards. A dozen years later it 
he to develop a card catalogue for 
‘ommnercial purposes and about 1890 one 
lor ‘surance records. In 1926 the Li- 
brary Bureau was merged with Reming- 


ton Kand, Inc., and in 1929 several of 
¢ n who had been associated with 
anch of the work for many years 


lorted the Recording & Statistical Cor- 
po in to take over the insurance ser- 
vic ork formerly performed by the 
Lil y Bureau. 

| name “Recording & Statistical” 
indicates the two separate and distinct 


of business in which it is engaged. 
ie recording end the corporation 
es three printing plants, located at 
, , Toronto and Danville, Ill, in 
' cities the corporation prints and 
vhich it distributes fire insurance 
and certain types of confidential 
nation for the underwriting of 
obile, fire, theft and collision, and 
© part of the fire insurance rates 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 





























clear through R. & S. hands. In other 
words, the manuals and rate cards are 
printed in R. & S. plants and distributed 
by R. & S. on behalf of the originating 
associations. In addition, for the life 
insurance companies (approximately 225) 
the corporation has for many years op- 
erated an exchange of information 
through which annually a million or more 
reports clear to the interested members. 
For the year 1942 R. & S. distributed 
from its three plants in the neighborhood 
of 200,000,000 rate cards, bulletins, tar- 
iffs, rule book pages, ete., all carrying 
information of vital value to those en- 
gaged in the insurance business. In 
addition it maintains at its three plants 
large surpluses of rate cards having at 
present 90,000,000 of such cards in stor- 
age. 

Detailed information about the sta- 
tistical service department will also in- 
terest insurance men. 

Soon after the tabulating machine was 
put on the market many concerns found 
that all or part of their statistical work 
could be done by this new method. As 
they studied their requirements, some 
found that while the punched card 
seemed to be the solution, their volume 
was not sufficient to make an installation 
of tabulating machines economically 
feasible. Others found that the flow of 
their work was such that large installa- 
tions would be necessary to meet their 


time schedules—the machines would be 
very busy for a part of the month and 
then practically idle for the rest of the 
time. 


At the suggestion of an insurance 
company receiving recording service, 
Library Bureau made a study of this 
new field opened up by the introduction 
of this method of producing statistical 
and accounting reports. 

As a result of this survey a statistical 
service division was organized in 1911 
under the immediate management of R. 
kK. Fletcher, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and an associate of Herman 
Hollerith in the development of the com- 
mercial tabulating machine. Following 
this development work, Mr. Fletcher was 
further identified wtih Dr. Hollerith in 
the work on the United States census, 
including the Cuban-Porto Rican census. 
He directed the installing and machine 
operations for the census in Norway, 
and for a period of three years acted in 
the capacity of technical advisor on the 
only census taken by the Russian Im- 
perial Government, in which upwards of 
100 millions of cards with their various 
results were successfully cleared. 

The organizers of this service estab- 
lished certain basic principles that are 
still being followed, in part as follows: 

The service should be operated as nearly as 
possible as the client’s own department. 

The service charge should be based on the 
hours required to satisfy the client’s needs. 

The equipment should be complete and of the 
latest types so that each job could be done in 
the most economical manner, 

No job should be taken that could net be com 
pleted satisfactorily in the time allotted. ; 

lo survive and prosper the service at all times 
should show substantial savings in both time 
and money. 


The opening of one small office proved 


Conway Studios, Inc. 
G. C. KINGSLEY 
that there was a need for such a service 
and other offices were opened as soon 
as the supervising personnel could be 
trained. Offices are now located in New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 

The service started out to do work for 
insurance companies, and its branches 
were located so that work could be done 
in the branch offices of the large insur- 
ance companies as well as in their home 
offices. Soon applications were found in 
other fields so that today the clients of 
this service represent a_ cross-section 
of American and Canadian business. The 
size of the client’s operations does not 
determine the feasibility of this service. 

Insurance clients vary from the very 
large to the small company writing a 


small volume of business in a_ single 
state. 
Commercial clients range from the 


small retailers to the large manufactur- 
ers of automobiles or airplanes; from 
paper cups and shoes to large electric 
and gas public utilities. 

In marketing research many clients 
are served such as leading advertising 
agencies, magazine and newspaper pub- 


lishers, radio broadcasting companies, 
trade associations, national advertisers 
and prominent marketing research 
groups. 


The reports prepared vary with the 
requirements of the industry and with 
the wishes of the individual client, but 
may be classified generally as follows: 

For Insurance: Classifications, Re- 
serves, Current Outstanding Insurance 
data, Unearned Premiums, Agency Dis- 
tributions, Current and Annual Reports, 
Accounting statements—Reinsurance and 
agency accts. 


For Industry — Manufacturing and 
Selling: Among the types of account- 
ing and statistical data tabulated are 


payroll, inventory, cost, sales, Govern- 
ment requirements of priority regula- 
tions, Social Security. 

The industries served cover the whole 
range of business from paper cups and 
shoes in the consumer goods field to 
machinery and airplanes in the durable 
and heavy manufactures. 

For Trade Associations: Comparative 
statistics current and cumulative, for 
product sales and inventories, compiled 
from members’ current reports. 

Market Research Service: In the field 
of market research mainly the following 
kinds of work are furnished: 

Tabulation of questionnaires. 

Analysis of magazine circulations. 

Computation of market index factors, buying 
power indices and quota data. 

Mail surveys on reader preferences. 

Tabulation of copy, radio and product research, 

Among clients, for whom this work is 
done are many of the leading adver 
tising agencies, magazine and newspaper 
publishers, radio broadcasting compa- 
nies, trade associations, and national ad 
vertisers, 

Public Utilities: Through the use of 
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specially designedequipment, bill analy- 
ses are made for public utility compa- 
nies. This type of information is com- 
piled currently and in other cases special 
studies are made for use in connection 
with changes in rate structure. 

Another service of the Recording & 
Statistical Corporation is in connection 
with facts about impaired risks of life 
insurance companies handled under the 
supervision of the American Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America. 

* * * 
Chester A. Snow 

Bustling along carrying a brief case, 
hurrying to attend some committee 
meeting, or stepping out to catch a train 
om way to fill a lecture engagement, 
Secretary Chester A. the 
Phoenix of Hartford is a familiar figure 
If you call 


Snow of 


on the streets of that city. 
at his office and he is in you will find 
him engrossed with an orderly pile of 
correspondence from fieldmen, commit- 
tee members, agents and even editors. 
Were you to glance through those letters 
you'd discover they had one thing in 
common—some question about a special 
coverage. 

Mr. Snow, whose grandfather was a 
cousin of the late and _ well-beloved 
Elbridge Gerry Snow, for so many 
years president of the Home, started his 
career by being the first and also the 
last in his graduating class at Armour 
Institute of Technology in Chicago. That 
was back in 1912. 

Since that one-man class, he has car- 
ried on the tradition by being among 
the first to be consulted whenever a 
knotty Use and Occupancy problem had 
to be solved and among those to have 
the last word whenever a technical, spe- 
cial hazards decision had to be made. 

Long ago it was discovered that he 
had the ideal temperament for commit- 
tee work. The ease with which he got 
along with other people and the inherent 
analytical processes of his mind made it 
possible for him to clear great quanti- 
ties of work which might, in some other 
hands, have wallowed in the slough of 
discussion. As a result, he has served 
or is still a member of many important 
committees, particularly those busied 
with problems affecting Use and Occu- 
pancy and War Damage insurance. 

In addition to his regular extracur- 
ricular duties, Secretary Snow has con- 
tributed to the educational programs of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, National Association of Credit 
Men, Hartford College of Insurance, and 
has addressed many other insurance or- 
ganizations. 

Although “Chet” was educated in the 
Middle West, his parents lived for many 
years in Tennessee. He resides in West 
Hartford with his wife and two children. 
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Joseph W. Russell Dies; 
Fifty Years With Aetna 


WIDELY KNOWN | UNDERWRITER 


Vice President in ec York Familiar 
Figure in Insurance District; 
Active in Organizations 


Toseph Westell Russell;., 68, 
tired last October as vice president in 
charge of the New York City branch 
office of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co. 
affiliate after than fifty 


who re- 


and its more 


JOSEPH W. RUSSELL 


died February 26 at 


Montclair, N. J., 


years of service, 
Morningside Hospital, 
after a long illness. 

Funeral services were held in the 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, 
March 1, and interment was at Cedarhill 
Cemetery, Hartford. 

Mr. Russell, who retired from duty 
last fall at his own request on account 
of ill health, was one of the most 
familiar and best beloved figures in the 
insurance district of lower Manhattan, 
where he had been established since he 
opened a nation-wide binder office for 
the Aetna in 1914. He not only was an 
observer of the development of the in- 
surance business for half a century, but 
was a notable participant in it. To him 
more than to any other person is at- 
tributed the growth of the Aetna’s own 
business in the metropolitan New York 
territory. 


Brilliant Underwriter 


He has enjoyed a widespread reputa- 
tion as brilliant underwriter and able 
executive. He also possessed a kindly 
and genial personality which drew peo- 
ple to him and inspired lasting friend- 
ships. 

Active in the work of many organiza- 
tions, Mr. Russell was former president 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, the Insurance Society of New 
York and the Drug & Chemical Club. 
He served on numbers of committees 
of fire insurance organizations. On De- 
cember 31, 1942, at the completion of 
his fiftieth year with the Aetna, he was 
honored with a dinner given in Hart- 
ford by officers and directors of the 
company. 

Mr. Russell, born in Hartford, Janu- 
ary 29, 1875, attended public schools 
there and at sixteen years of age joined 
the Aetna home office as a stenographer. 
\fter serving several years as secretary 


to Presidents Goodnow and Clerk, he 
became map clerk and examiner for 
Texas. In 1904 he was appointed as- 
sistant special agent in Texas, later be- 
coming special agent. In 1912 he re- 
turned to the home office as_ special 
agent, traveling western New England. 


Opens New York Office 


Soon after he had opened the country- 
wide binding office in New York City, 
he was made metropolitan agent for the 
Aetna, Standard Fire Insurance Co. of 
Hartford and the Assurance Co. of 
America. The firm was known as Rus- 
sell, Scott & Ziegler. Mr. Russell be- 
came general agent for the Century In- 
yw in 1927. 

The firm was dissolved in 1931, and 
the agency converted into a branch of- 
fice with Mr. Russell in charge as vice 
president. His territory was Greater 
New York, Long Island, Westchester 
and Rockland Counties, the territory 
now supervised by his successors, Secre- 
taries Ashby E. Bladen and Harold J. 
Keifer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell made their home 
at Upper Montclair, N. J., and spent 
much time at their summer estate at 
Madison, Conn. He was a member of 
the Madison Country Club and_ the 
Madison Yacht Club. 

Mr. Russell leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Adele Middleton Russell and_ three 
daughters: Mrs. Louise MacDonald of 
Montclair, Mrs. Josephine Penniston of 
Akron, Ohio, and Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son of Madison, Conn. Russell Rhodes, 
formerly associate editor of the Weekly 
Underwriter who recently became editor 


of the American Agency Bulletin, is his 
nephew. 

Represent Insurance Organizations 

Scores of prominent insurance men at- 
tended funeral services at Montclair on 
Monday morning, with the following as 
official representatives of fire insurance 
organizations: 

New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers: Chairman William A. Riordan, as- 
sistant general manager, Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Cos.; A. Ross Hammers, man- 
ager, Commercial Union; A. R. Phillips, 
vice president, Great American; E. C. 
Niver, executive vice president, New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. These 
appointments were made by President 
A. J. Smith. 

New York Fire Insurance Exchange: 
B. M. Culver, president, America Fore 
Group; Harold V. Smith, president, 
Home of New York companies; A. 
Smith, president, Zweig, Smith & Co. 
Assignments were made by President 
George F. Kern. 

Insurance Society of New York: Pres- 
ident William A. Riordan, Vice Presi- 
dent A. J. Smith; Secretary E. R. Hardy. 





HOLDS INSURANCE LAW VALID 


U. S. Supreme Court Decides Hoopeston 
Canning Case in Favor of N. Y 
Department Stand 
By unanimous decision, the Supreme 
Court of the United States this week 
held valid the resident agent and other 
sections of the insurance laws of New 
York attacked by reciprocal interests in 
the case of the Hoopeston Canning Co. 
v. Pink et al, long in litigation, Justice 

Black rendered the decision. 

The case originated in the Albany Su- 
os Court, was taken to the Appel- 
late Division which decided in favor of 
the reciprocals, and then appealed to 
the State Court of Appeals, which re- 
versed the decision, holding that the 
New York insurance laws apply to the 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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In search of religious freedom in the New World, Roger 
Williams, a young Clergyman, left England in 1631 for the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Here he found that the Boston 
Church had never entirely separated from the Church of 
England which he had deserted. Williams busied himself 
teaching and preaching, and making friends with the In- 
dians. Learning that the Puritans planned to banish him, 
Williams left the Bay Colony. Paddling in a canoe around 
the headlands now known as India and Fox Points, and 
into the Mooshassock River, Williams came upon a placc 


fa we 
° oa ~ 


where he landed and was welcomed by the Indians. He set- 


tled this spot as “a place of refuge for all who are persecuted or distressed for con- 
science,” and gave to his first settlement in Rhode Island the name of Providence. 
In 1936 the U. S. government honored him by reproducing on a souvenir postage 
stamp a statue erected to him, now standing in Roger Williams Park, Providence. 
A leader in the financial and industrial life of its home state since 1905, the Rhode 
Island Insurance Company has long been a factor in the advancement of public welfare. 
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Progressive in Outlook—Conservative in Management 
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Pacific Underwriters 
Discuss War Prob): iy 


HOLD 67TH ANNUAL MEE ‘ING 


Pelletier, in Presidential Address 
Outlook on Pacific Coast I; 


Encouraging 


Says 


With a program embodying prac ‘<ally 
every phase of insurance in con: «tion 
with the war effort, the Fire 1 \der- 
writers Association of the Pacifi. held 
its sixty-seventh annual meeting the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Merch 3 
and 4. 


In addition to the report of President 
F. J. Pelletier, partner in the Hincl)man- 
Rolph & Landis general agency, the fo] 
lowing addresses were made: 

Joy Lichtenstein, manager, Pacific de- 
nartment, Hartford Fire, “What Is the 
Part of Insurance?”; F. C. Beazley. 
manager, Pacific department, Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group, “The Effects of the 
War on Business Interruption Insur- 
ance”; Loren S. Bush, chief eng ineer, 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, “The Fire Protection Engineer and 
the War Effort”; J. C. Bunyan, mana- 
ger, Pacific denartment, Commercial 
Union Group, “Compenhensive Policies”: 
H. W. Nason, secretary, America Fore 
Group, “Reporting Form Contracts.’ 
Some of these addresses will he re- 
viewed in later issues of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 
os Discussion Leaders 

Discussions were lead by Ernest In- 
gold. president, San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, on “The Peddler Looks 
Forward,” and by C W. Carpenter, 
president, California Association of In- 
surance Agents, on “The Impact of the 
War on the Agency System.” Five 
members of the association presented a 
discussion on “Insurance on the Offen- 
sive. 

Mr. Pelletier, in his report as_presi- 
dent, named thirteen men who, having 
been members of the association for 
twenty-five years, are now eligible for 
life membership, as follows: 

Frank Allyn, R. L. Countryman, 
Thomas J. Craig, Ray C. Culver, Ray 
Decker, L. G. Fuyon, W. C. Hackmeier, 
Philap G. Hall, G. L. A. Lauer, J. H. 
Martin, Craig Owens, B. R. Shearman 

nd L. P. Terhune. 


Membership Is 1,100 

Mr. Pelletier reported the membership 
roll at the present time consists of 
twenty-six honorary members, 560 ac- 
tive, 131 life and 383 associates, a total 
of 1,100 members. 

He said that the association was or- 
ganized originally to assist in the work 
of training the younger people in the 
business and that loss of so many men 
to the armed forces has increased its 
responsibility to continue this work. 
_Describing war conditions on the Pa- 
cific Coast which has witnessed the 
greatest industrial expansion in its his- 
tory, Mr. Pelletier expressed confidence 
that many of the war plants, such as the 
steel plant constructed by the ‘<aiser 
interests at Fontana, Cal., and much o! 
the aircraft industry and shipyards will 
be permanent and said: 


Outlook Is Encouraging 


“Increased activity in insurance: can- 
not help but be reflected by the de 
velopments. Thus we can reas: abl) 
predict the outlook—insurance-wi -°—0!! 
the Pacific Coast to be encourag) 4.” 

Mr. Pelletier described the wk ©! 
the insurance companies and ager = !0f 
the War Damage Corporation as a) oul 
standing example of cooperatio be 
tween Government and private bu- ness: 
saying: 

“The insurance industry 
prominently commended in 
press and in the Congressional 
for the splendid part and efficien Wa) 
in which it utilized its facilities f° the 
benefit of both the WDC and the | ublic 
in this particular phase of the w ° & 
fort.” 
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President of Loyalty Group Started Insurance Career as Office Boy in 
Chicago; Learned Lessons of Discipline, Self Control and Industry When 
Child in an Orphanage; One of Most Widely Traveled of Top Insurance 


Executives 


Join R. Cooney, head of the Loyalty 
Group of insurance companies, of which 
the Firemen’s of Newark is the leader, 
has spent his entire career in the insur- 
ance business, and it has been an office- 
hoy-io-president career. Starting in Chi- 
cago, and withyan interlude on the Pacific 
Coast, he was transferred to the home 
office 1932 and has been president of 
the Firemen’s since 1934. Few men in 
the business have built up more personal 
friendships of long standing, have trav- 
eled as much, have visited as many 
agencies, have a wider comprehensive 
knowledge of the business, or understand 
more clearly both the every day prob- 
lems of agencies as well as their oppor- 
tunities. 

His Boyhood 

By birth Mr. Cooney is a hoosier, born 
in Butler, Ind. He was a member of a 
large family, his father, John B. Cooney, 
a conductor on the Wabash Railroad 
and Mrs. Cooney having five daughters 
and two sons. John R. was 6 years old 
when his father died, leaving the family 
in straitened circumstances. For a 
time John lived in an orphanage in the 
Detroit sector. The six years he spent 
in this place furnished an experience 
which moulded his character, taught him 
independence and discipline, gave him 
valuable lessons in self control and a 
flair for companionship, paving the way 
tor close-knit human relationships. 

Only a few years ago Mr. Cooney was 
in Detroit and it brought memories of 
the old red brick building where he had 
spent these six formative years. A de- 
this boyhood home caused 
him to make inquiries , and he found that 
some time before Henry Ford bought the 
building as he wanted to use the locale 
plant addition, and then at another 
n had erected a larger building, 
one modern in every respect, with con- 
siderable land for the use of the boys. 
¢ presented to the institution, 
is now called the Detroit Or- 


e 


sire to see 









a time he went to Chicago to 
ith his sister and his brother-in- 
the South Side. His last aca- 
schooling there was in Hyde Park 
chool. During vacations he had 
contact with an insurance ccm- 
sa handy boy around the Western 


t 


ment of the Fire Association, 
‘Veorrn manager of that company at 
the e being Henry Bush. 


Join: Firemen’s as Office Boy in Chicago 
ing school for good he went with 
remen’s in its Western Depart- 
san office boy. Western manager 
al Bassett, whom Mr. Cooney was 
eed some years later as president 
l‘iremen’s, 
Firemen’s had begun to expand 
u Middle West and the Western 
ment had only recently been 
on January 1, 1910—when Mr. 

started work there. He then 
Ma into the reinsurance department 
tter that in the cancelation and 
e€ underwriting departments and 

und himself in the loss depart- 


One | 





By Clarence Axman 


JOHN R. COONEY 


ment, where he really got into his stride. 
George Oslon was in charge of losses for 
the Western Department, and when Mr. 
Olson joined the Western Adjustment 
Co., Cooney succeeded him. He did, a 
fine job in the loss department, but 
he wanted to go into the field. How- 
ever, as was the case in every Western 
Department at the time—and most other 
departments throughout the country—s9 
did other young fellows. There was a 
glamour about being a special or a state 
agent which was part of the traditions 
of the business. The office boys, ac- 
countants, map clerks and other younger 
men regarded the field man in much the 


same way that the movie fans now do 
their favorites, and when a_ veteran 
special or state agent came into the 


office from a long trip the visit caused 
excitement. 


Goes into the Field 


Some in the Western Department of 
the Firemen’s thought young Cooney did 
not have enough “front” to be a field 
man. Two decades ago he was built 
along Roy W. Howard and Fred S. Fer- 
guson lines—weighed close to a hundred 
pounds; still had much of his high schoc]l 
appearance. 

“How is a little fellow like John goin 
to hit it off with some of those hard 
boiled agents who have been in the local 
field so long? When he comes around 
won't they think it’s the office boy or 
something?” someone asked, but his 
boosters retorted with this comment: 

“He’s got pep; he knows how to make 
friends; he doesn’t care how many hours 
a day he works; and whatever a local 
agent wants from a field man John will 
be able to furnish. If he doesn’t know 
he’ll find out. Watch him learn the 
ropes.” 

So Cooney got the job. It was in the 
Illinois field in 1920, and those who had 
been advocating that Cooney enter the 








field were soon to find out that their 
judgment was justified. 
Making Friends with Agents 

Cooney was in the field until 1926, for 
most of the time as a state agent. He 
enjoyed field work hugely; made friends 
with the old agents; appointed a lot of 
new ones. One of them, by the way, is 
Harry E. Wilcox, now a leading agent 
of Champaign, Ill. He first attracted 
Cooney’s attention when the latter went 
into the shoe department of a large store 
and found Wilcox at work there. Dis- 
cussing Cooney, Harry E. Wilcox said to 
the writer this week: 

“Anythin& which I can say about ‘Jack’ 
Cooney is inadequate in sounding the 
depths of my feeling of friendship for 
him. So*many pleasant memories are 
evoked by the years of our acquaintance 
that it is difficult to tell anything speci- 
fic. I particularly liked to have a visit 
with him during the golf season, and it 
was generally heralded by a wire from 
him which would read substantially as 
follows: ‘Will be in Champaign Wednes- 
day. Stop. Transact all business on golf 
course.’ 

“On Wednesday Jack would arrive, 
possibly with two other field men who 
were cronies of his and we were off to 
a foursome. He worked just as hard 
with his golf score as he did on his fire 
insurance job, and while we were playing 
we didn’t talk anything but the game. 
However, when that was over and we 
adjourned to the nineteenth hole he 
would wait until the appropriate time 
and then the subject under discussion 
was strictly fire insurance. In all my 
experience I never knew a man who 
could combine pleasure and business so 
felicitously, with pleasure to all, and al- 
ways getting the job done. Naturally, I 
was not the only agent with whom Jack 
knew how to work and how to play and 
how to combine both. He was a corking 
good field man and any agent who did 
not profit by his companionship had 
something lacking. Naturally, you like 
to do business with such a man, and, of 
course, we were all delighted as we saw 
his continuous climb to fire insurance 
leadership.” 

Agents in Average Sized Towns 

In appointing new agents Mr. Cooney 
banked pretty heavily on the personality 
of the other fellow. This was particu- 
larly true in the average sized town— 
say of 25,000 and under. In towns of 
that size everybody who gets around < 
lot has long since been sized up by his 
past performance and association. Per- 
sonality is pretty hard to define, but 
easv to detect. Those who have most 
of it generally have the largest number 
of people speaking well of them, and as 
people like to have them around they 
want to do favors for them. They have 
built up their friendships by being ami- 
able and helpful, by listening to confi- 
dences and keeping them, by toting fair, 
and being generally decent in their re- 
lationships in every day life. When such 
men have a liking for salesmanship they 
can sell anything if they put their minds 
to it: and, therefore, can sell insurance. 
Mr. Cooney says he knows of no other 


which a 
can travel regularly and make as quick 


avenue of business down man 
and steady success through personality 
as in the insurance business. 

The writer asked Mr. Cooney how a 
man entering insurance as an agent can 
learn the business when it has so many 
angles. “He can’t learn it if he is con- 
tent with just being a mixer or a back- 
slapper,” was his reply. “But he can pick 
up the fundamentals easily enough if he 
will study his rule book and policy forms 
and give some attention to rates and how 


to apply them. The books and forms 
may look Greek when they are first ex- 
amined, but as there are at least half a 
million people who handle insurance 


rates and forms every day in dealing 
with the public it is not like taking a 
four year course in college. Required 
information can’t be so difficult to absorb 
or there would not be so many people 
who unde rstand fire insurance or cas- 
ualty insurance. Take the Firemen’s or- 
ganization alone. We have 30,000 agents 
and there are a lot of people in those 
offices when vou figure it up.’ 

Another point made by Mr. Cooney 
is there are plenty of people who are 
insurance-minded. 

“When the 


war is over and young 
people are looking for a profession or 
vocation you will find that not all of 
them want to be bankers or dramatists 


or columnists or pilots or manufacturers 
or skilled artisans,” he said. “There 
will be many whose thoughts from boy- 
hood have centered on insurance as they 
have alwavs been fascinated by the fact 
that a medium is available through which 
people can be furnished with protection 
to property or against injury. And they 
want to be in a position to furnish that 
protection for the benefit of the insured 
and as a means of livelihood.” 


Got Wide Experience as an Agency 
Superintendent 


To get back to Mr. Cooney’s career, 
when Neal Bassett was made president 
the former became agency superinten- 
dent in the Western Department. As 
agency superintendent he visited a num- 
ber of agencies throughout the country 
helping them in reorganization matters. 
He helped install loss departments and 
reinsurance departments ; acted as an 
adviser in many details of agencies; gave 
valuable advice to agencies whose affairs 
had become complex or who were having 
a difficult time in getting along; in brief, 
became an expert “trouble shooter.” That 
experience furnished him with a remark- 
able insight into local agency matters 
which as he rose in executive positions 
proved decidedly helpful to many people. 
His prestige with his own companies also 
continued to grow until he was regarded 
as one of the most valuable men in the 
organization. He wasted no time facing 
problems, but would attack them with 
speed and efficiency, not stopping until 
they had been solved, and those solutions 


gave a high degree of satisfaction all 
around. 
Elected President 
When Neal Bassett was made presi- 


1926, Waite 
manager and 


Firemen’s in 
Western 


dent of the 
Bliven became 
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Joseph W. Russell Dies; 
Fifty Years With Aetna 


WIDELY KNOWN WN UNDERWRITER 


Vice President in New York Familiar 
Figure in Insurance District; 
Active in Organizations 


Joseph Westell Russell,., 68, 
tired last October as vice president in 
charge of the New York City branch 
office of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co. 
affiliate after more than fifty 


who re- 


and its 


JOSEPH W. RUSSELL 


died February 26 at 
Montclair, N. J., 


years of service, 
Morningside Hospital, 
after a long illness. 

Funeral services were held in the 
First eR coe ul Church, Montclair, 
March 1, and interment was at Cedarhill 
Cemetery, Hartford. 

Mr. Russell, who retired from duty 
last fall at his own request on account 
of ill health, was one of the most 
familiar and best beloved figures in the 
tng district of lower Manhattan, 
where he had been established since he 
opened a nation-wide binder office for 
the Aetna in 1914. He not only was an 
observer of the development of the in- 
surance business for half a century, but 
was a notable participant in it. To him 
more than to any other person is at- 
tributed the growth of the Aetna’s own 
business in the metropolitan New York 
territory. 


Brilliant Underwriter 


™~ 

He has enjoyed a widespread reputa- 
tion as brilliant underwriter and able 
executive. He also possessed a kindly 
and genial personality which drew peo- 
ple to him and inspired lasting friend- 
ships. 

Active in the work of many organiza- 
tions, Mr. Russell was former president 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, the Insurance Society of New 
York and the Drug & Chemical Club. 
He served on numbers of committees 
of fire insurance organizations. On De- 
cember 31, 1942, at the completion of 
his fiftieth year with the Aetna, he was 
honored with a dinner given in Hart- 
ford by officers and directors of the 
company. 

Mr. Russell, born in Hartford, Janu- 
ary 29 1875, attended public schools 
there and at sixteen years of age joined 
the Aetna home office as a stenographer. 
After serving several years as secretary 


to Presidents Goodnow and Clerk, he 
became map clerk and examiner for 
Texas. In 1904 he was appointed as- 
sistant special agent in Texas, later be- 
coming special agent. In 1912 he re- 
turned to the home office as_ special 
agent, traveling western New England. 


Opens New York Office 


Soon after he had opened the country- 
wide binding office in New York City, 
he was made metropolitan agent for the 
Aetna, Standard Fire Insurance Co. of 
Hartford and the Assurance Co. of 
America. The firm was known as Rus- 
sell, Scott & Ziegler. Mr. Russell be- 
came general agent for the Century In- 
demnity in 1927. 

The firm was dissolved in 1931, and 
the agency converted into a branch of- 
fice with Mr. Russell in charge as vice 
president. His territory was Greater 
New York, Long Island, Westchester 
and Rockland Counties, the territory 
now supervised by his successors, Secre- 
taries Ashby E. Bladen and Harold j. 
Keifer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell made their home 
at Upper Montclair, N. J., and spent 
much time at their summer estate at 
Madison, Conn. He was a member of 
the Madison Country Club and_ the 
Madison Yacht Club. 

Mr. Russell leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Adele Middleton Russell and_ three 
daughters: Mrs. Louise MacDonald of 
Montclair, Mrs. Josephine Penniston of 
Akron, Ohio, and Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son of Madison, Conn. Russell Rhodes, 
formerly associate editor of the Weekly 
Underwriter who recently became editor 


of the American Agency Bulletin, is his 
nephew. 

Represent Insurance Organizations 

Scores of prominent insurance men at- 
tended funeral services at Montclair on 
Monday morning, with the following as 
official representatives of fire insurance 
organizations: 

New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers: Chairman William A. Riordan, as- 
sistant general manager, Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Cos.; A. Ross Hammers, man- 
ager, Commercial Union; A. R. Phillips, 
vice president, Great American; E. C. 
Niver, executive vice president, New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. These 
appointments were made by President 
A. J. Smith. 

New York Fire Insurance Exchange: 
B. M. Culver, president, America Fore 
Group; Harold V. Smith, president, 
Home of New York companies; A. 
Smith, president, Zweig, Smith & Co. 
Assignments were made by President 
George F. Kern. 

Insurance Society of New York: Pres- 
ident William A. Riordan, Vice Presi- 
dent A. J. Smith; Secretary E. R. Hardy. 





HOLDS INSURANCE LAW VALID 


U. S. Supreme Court Decides Hoopeston 
Canning Case in Favor of N. Y. 
Department Stand 


By unanimous decision, the Supreme 
Court of the United States this week 
held valid the resident agent and other 
sections of the insurance laws of New 
York attacked by reciprocal interests in 
the case of the Hoopeston Canning Co. 
v. Pink et al, long in litigation, Justice 
Black rendered the decision. 

The case originated in the Albany Su- 
preme Court, was taken to the Appel- 
late Division which decided in favor of 
the reciprocals, and then appealed to 
the State Court of Appeals, which re- 
versed the decision, holding that the 
New York insurance laws apply to the 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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In search of religious freedom in the New World, Roger 
Williams, a young Clergyman, left England in 1631 for the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Here he found that the Boston 
Church had never entirely separated from the Church of 
England which he had deserted. Williams busied himself 
teaching and preaching, and making friends with the In- 
dians. Learning that the Puritans planned to banish him, 
Williams left the Bay Colony. Paddling in a canoe around 
the headlands now known as India and Fox Points, and 
into the Mooshassock River, Williams came upon a placc 


Ly oe 


where he landed and was welcomed by the Indians. He set- 


fled th this spot as “a place of refuge for all who are persecuted or distressed for con- 
science,” and gave to his first settlement in Rhode Island the name of Providence. 
In 1936 the U. S. government honored him by reproducing on a souvenir postage 
stamp a statue erected to him, now standing in Roger Williams Park, Providence. 


A leader in the financial and industrial life of its home state since 1905, the Rhode 
Island Insurance Company has long been a factor in the advancement of public welfare. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE +» RHODE ISLAND 
Progressive in Outlook — Conservative in Management 
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Pacific Underwriters 
Discuss War Probi: 


HOLD 67TH ANNUAL MEE 


Pelletier, in Presidential Address 
Outlook on Pacific Coast Is 


Encouraging 


With a program embodying pra 
every phase of insurance in con 
with the war effort, the Fire | 
writers Association of the Pacifi 
its sixty-seventh annual meeting 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, M: 
and 4. 


In addition to the report of President 
F. J. Pelletier, partner in the Hinelman- 
Rolph & Landis general agency, the fol- 
lowing addresses were made: 

Joy Lichtenstein, manager, Pacific de- 
partment, Hartford Fire, “What Is the 
Part of Insurance?”; F. C. Beazley 
manager, Pacific department, Phoenix. 
Connecticut Group, “The Effects of the 
War on Business Interruption Insur- 
ance”; Loren S. Bush, chief eng ineer, 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, “The Fire Protection Engineer and 
the War Effort”; J. C. Bunyan, mana- 
ger, Pacific denartment, Commercial 
Union Group, “Compenhensive Policies”: 
H. W. Nason, secretary, America Fore 
Group, “Reporting Form Contracts.” 
Some of these addresses will be re- 
viewed in later issues of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 


Discussion Leaders 


Discussions were lead by Ernest In- 
gold. president, San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, on “The Peddler Looks 
Forward,” and by C W. Carpenter, 
president, California Association of In- 
surance Agents, on “The Impact of the 
War on the Agency System.” Five 
members of the association presented a 
discussion on “Insurance on the Offen- 
sive.” 

Mr. Pelletier, in his report as presi- 
dent, named thirteen men who, having 
been members of the association for 
twenty-five years, are now eligible for 
life membership, as follows: 

Frank Allyn, R. L. Countryman, 
Thomas J. Craig, Ray C. Culver, Ray 
Decker, L. G. Fuyon, W. C. Hackmeier, 
Philap G. Hall, G. L. A. Lauer, J. H. 
Martin, Craig Owens, B. R. Shearman 
and L. P. Terhune. 


Membership Is 1,100 

Mr. Pelletier reported the membership 
roll at the present time consists of 
twenty-six honorary members, 560 ac- 
tive, 131 life and 383 associates, a total 
of 1,100 members. 

He said that the association was or- 
ganized originally to assist in the work 
of training the younger people in the 
business and that loss of so many men 
to the armed forces has increased its 
responsibility to continue this wor! 

Describing war conditions on the Pa- 
cific Coast which has witnessed the 
greatest industrial expansion in its his- 
tory, Mr. Pelletier expressed confidence 
that many of the war plants, such «s the 
steel plant constructed by the ‘<aiser 
interests at Fontana, Cal., and much ot 
the aircraft industry and shipyard: will 
be permanent and said: 


Outlook Is Encouraging 


“Increased activity in insuranc: 
not help but be reflected by the 
velopments. Thus we can reas 
predict the outlook—insurance-w! 
the Pacific Coast to be encourag 

Mr. Pelletier described the w 
the insurance companies and age! 
the War Damage Corporation as 4 
standing example of cooperati¢ 
tween Government and private bu 
saying: 

“The insurance industry has 
prominently commended in the 
press and in the Congressional |! 
for the splendid part and efficien 
in which it utilized its facilities { 
benefit of both the WDC and the 
in this particular phase of the w: 
fort.” 
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President of Loyalty Group Started Insurance Career as Office Boy in 
Chicago; Learned Lessons of Discipline, Self Control and Industry When 
Child in an Orphanage; One of Most Widely Traveled of Top Insurance 


Executives 


John R. Cooney, head of the Loyalty 
Exo ip of insurance companies, of which 
the Firemen’s of Newark is the leader, 
has spent his entire career in the insur- 
ance business, and it has been an office- 
hoy-to-president career. Starting in Chi- 
cago, and with,an interlude on the Pacific 
he was transferred to the home 
office 1932 and has been president of 
the Firemen’s since 1934. Few men in 
the business have built up more personal 
friendships of long standing, have trav- 
much, have visited as many 
agencies, have a wider comprehensive 
knowledge of the business, or understand 
more clearly both the every day prob- 
lems of agencies as well as their oppor- 


tunities. 
His Boyhood 

By birth Mr. Cooney is a hoosier, born 
in Butler, Ind. He was a member of a 
large family, his father, John B. Cooney, 
a conductor on the W abash Railroad 
and Mrs. Cooney having five daughters 
and two sons. John R. was 6 years old 
when his father died, leaving the family 
in straitened circumstances. For a 
time John lived in an orphanage in the 
Detroit sector. The six years he spent 
in this place furnished an experience 
which moulded his character, taught him 
independence and discipline, gave him 
valuable lessons in self control and a 
flair for companionship, paving the way 
tor close-knit human relationships. 
_ Only a few years ago Mr. Cooney was 
in Detroit and it brought memories of 
the old red brick building where he had 
these six formative years. A de- 

see this boyhood home caused 
him to make inquiries, and he found that 
some time before Henry Ford bought the 
a lding as he wanted to use the locale 
fo plant addition, and then at another 
est n had erected a larger building, 


Coast 


eled as 


spen 


one nes in every respect, with con- 
siderable land for the use of the boys. 
Phi he presented to the institution, 
whicl is now called the Detroit Or- 
pha e. 


\itcr a time he went to Chicago to 


| ° . 
've with his sister.and his brother-in- 
lay b b4 

la the South Side. His last aca- 
den chooling there was in Hyde Park 


Hi School. 


During vacations he had 
Hl t 


contact with an insurance ccm- 
Ms $a handy boy around the Western 
é ment of the Fire Association, 
Weocrn manager of that company at 
e being Henry Bush. 


Firemen’s as Office Boy in Chicago 
ing school for good he went with 
the remen’s in its Western Depart- 
san office boy. Western manager 
al Bassett, whom Mr. Cooney was 
ceed some years later as president 
iremen’s, 
Firemen’s had begun to expand 


Middle West and the Western 


‘ment had only recently been 
; '—on January 1, 1910—when Mr. 
( started work there. He then 
. into the reinsurance department 
a ‘Iter that in the cancelation and 


re underwriting departments and 
tound himself in the loss depart- 


By Clarence Axman 


JOHN R. COONEY 


ment, where he really got into his stride. 
George Oslon was in charge of losses for 
the Western Department, and when Mr. 
Olson joined the Western Adjustment 
Co., Cooney succeeded him. He did. a 
fine job in the loss department, but 
he wanted to go into the field. How- 
ever, as was the case in every Western 
Department at the time—and most other 
departments throughout the country—s9 
did other young fellows. There was a 
glamour about being a special or a state 
agent which was part of the traditions 
of the business. The office boys, ac- 
countants, map clerks and other younger 
men regarded the field man in much the 
same way that the movie fans now do 
their favorites, and when a_ veteran 
special or state agent came into the 
office from a long trip the visit caused 
excitement. 
Goes into the Field 


Some in the Western Department of 
the Firemen’s thought young Cooney did 
not have enough “front” to be a field 
man. Two decades ago he was built 
along Roy W. Howard and Fred S. Fer- 
guson lines—weighed close to a hundred 
pounds; still had much of his high schocl 


appearance. 
“How is a little fellow like John goine 
to hit it off with some of those hard 


boiled agents who have been in the local 
field so long? When he comes around 
won't they think it’s the office boy or 
something?” someone asked, but his 
boosters retorted with this comment: 

“He’s got pep; he knows: how to make 
friends; he doesn’t care how many hours 
a day he works; and whatever a local 
agent wants from a field man John will 
be able to furnish. If he doesn’t know 
he’ll find out. Watch him learn the 
ropes.” 


So Cooney got the job. It was in the 


Illinois field in 1920, and those who had 
been advocating that Cooney enter the 





field were soon to find out that their 
judgment was justified. 
Making Friends with Agents 

Cooney was in the field until 1926, for 
most of the time as a state agent. He 
enjoyed field work hugely; made friends 
with the old agents; appointed a lot of 
new ones. One of them, by the way, is 
Harry E. Wilcox, now a leading agent 
of Champaign, Ill. He first attracted 
Cooney’s attention when the latter went 
into the shoe department of a large store 
and found Wilcox at work there. Dis- 
cussing Cooney, Harry E. Wilcox said to 
the writer this week: 

“Anything which I can say about ‘Jack’ 
Cooney is inadequate in sounding the 
depths of my feeling of friendship for 
him. So*many pleasant memories are 
evoked by the years of our acquaintance 
that it is difficult to tell anything speci- 
fic. I particularly liked to have a visit 
with him during the golf season, and it 
was generally heralded by a wire from 
him which would read substantially as 
follows: ‘Will be in Champaign Wednes- 
day. Stop. Transact all business on golf 
course.’ 

“On Wednesday Jack would arrive, 
possibly with two other field men who 
were cronies of his and we were off to 
a foursome. He worked just as hard 
with his golf score as he did on his fire 
insurance job, and while we were playing 
we didn’t talk anything but the game. 
However, when that was over and we 
adjourned to the nineteenth hole he 
would wait until the appropriate time 
and then the subject under discussion 
was strictly fire insurance. In all my 
experience I never knew a man who 
could combine pleasure and business so 
felicitously, with pleasure to all, and al- 
ways getting the job done. Naturally, I 
was not the only agent with whom Jack 
knew how to work and how to play and 
how to combine both. He was a corking 
good field man and any agent who did 
not profit by his companionship had 
something lacking. Naturally, you like 
to do business with such a man, and, of 
course, we were all delighted as we saw 
his continuous climb to fire insurance 
leadership.” 

Agents in Average Sized Towns 

In appointing new agents Mr. Cooney 
banked pretty heavily on the personality 
of the other fellow. This was particu- 
larly true in the average sized town— 
say of 25,000 and under. In towns of 
that size everybody who gets around 
lot has long since been sized up by his 


past performance and association. Per- 
sonality is pretty hard to define, but 
easv to detect. Those who have most 


of it generally have the largest number 
of people speaking well of them, and as 
people like to have them around they 
want to do favors for them. They have 
built up their friendships by being ami- 
able and helpful, by listening to confi- 
dences and keeping them, by toting fair, 
and being generally decent in their re- 
lationships in every day life. When such 
men have a liking for salesmanship they 
can sell anything if they put their minds 
to it: and, therefore, can sell insurance. 
Mr. Cooney says he knows of no other 


which a 
can travel regularly and make as quick 


avenue of business down man 


and steady success through personality 
as in the insurance business. 

The writer asked Mr. Cooney how a 
man entering insurance as an agent can 


learn the business when it has so many 
angles. “He can’t learn it if he is con- 
tent with just being a mixer or a back- 
slapper,” was his reply. “But he can pick 
up the fundamentals easily enough if he 
will study his rule book and policy forms 
and give some attention to rates and how 


to apply them. The books and forms 
may look Greek when they are first ex- 
amined, but as there are at least half a 
million people who handle insurance 
rates and forms every day in dealing 
with the public it is not like taking a 
four year course in college. Required 


information can’t be so difficult to absorb 
or there would not be so many people 
who understand fire insurance or 
ualty insurance. Take the 
ganization alone. We have 


cas- 
Firemen’s or- 
30,000 agents 


and there are a lot of people in those 
offices when vou figure it up. 
Another point made by Mr. Cooney 


is there are plenty of people who are 


insurance-minded. 


“When the war is over and young 
people are looking for a profession or 
vocation you will find that not all of 
them want to be bankers or dramatists 


or columnists or pilots or manufacturers 
or skilled artisans,” he said. “There 
will be many whose thoughts from boy- 
hood have centered on insur: nce as they 
have alwavs been fascinated by the fact 
that a medium is available through which 
people can be furnished with protection 
to property or against injury. And they 
want to be in a position to furnish that 
protection for the benefit of the insured 
and as a means of livelihood.” 


Got Wide Experience as an Agency 
Superintendent 


To get back to Mr. Cooney’s 
when Neal Bassett was made president 
the former became agency superinten- 
dent in the Western Department. As 
agency superintendent he visited a num- 
ber of agencies throughout the country 
helping them in reorganization matters. 
He helped install loss departments and 
reinsurance departments; acted as an 
adviser in many details of agencies; gave 
valuable advice to agencies whose affairs 
had become complex or who were having 
a difficult time in getting along; in brief, 
became an expert “trouble shooter.” That 
experience furnished him with a remark- 
able insight into local agency matters 
which as he rose in executive positions 
proved decidedly helpful to many people. 
His prestige with his own companies also 
continued to grow until he was regarded 
as one of the most valuable men in the 
organization. He wasted no time facing 
problems, but would attack them with 
speed and efficiency, not stopping until 
they had been solved, and those solutions 
gave a high degree of satisfaction all 
around. 


career, 


Elected President 
When Neal Bassett was made presi- 
dent of the Firemen’s in 1926, Waite 
Bliven became Western manager and 
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subsequently Herbert Clark succeeded 
Waite Bliven and Cooney became as- 
sistant manager. 

Later Mr. Cooney, as secretary of the 
group, was transferred to San Francisco 
for fire and casualty. Elliott G. Potter, 
Pacific Coast manager, had asked the 
home office that Cooney be sent to the 
Coast. He went there at the time the 
Metropolitan Casualty and Commercial 
Casualty had become part of the Fire- 
men’s group and the adoption of the sep- 
aration rule by the Pacific Board of Fire 
Underwriters had created new situations. 
The Firemen’s is not a member of the 
Pacific Board. Mr. Cooney was on the 
Coast until January 1, 1932, when he was 
transferred to New York as executive 
vice president of the Loyalty Group, suc- 
ceeding Wells Bassett, who retired. 
When Neal Bassett left the organization 
Mr. Cooney succeeded him as president 
in October, 1934. 

The companies in the Loyalty Group 
are Firemen’s of Newark; Girard Fire 
& Marine of Philadelphia; National-Ben 
Franklin of Pittsburgh; Concordia Fire, 
and Milwaukee Mechanics of Milwau- 
kee; Metropolitan Casualty of New 
York; Commercial Casualty of Newark; 
and Royal Plate Glass and General In- 
surance Co. of Canada. The oldest of 
these companies is the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics, organized in 1852; next is the 
Girard organized in 1853; and the Fire- 
men’s organized in 1855. 

When Mr. Cooney became president of 
the group in December, 1934, its pre- 
miums that year were $29,288,264; and 
assets, $56,081,164. In 1942 the premiums 
were $49,646,947. Assets at the end of 
last vear were $71,580,807. 

On the Coast Mr. Cooney made many 
friends both in and out of the Pacific 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He has 
been out there since on a number of 
occasions. One was when the Insurance 
Commissioners met in San Francisco and 
a committee of executives with the late 
Paul Haid presiding, held meetings in the 
directors room of the Firemen’s Fund 
for the purpose of discussing the then 
unsettled conditions in both fire and cas- 
ualty business in California, and Mr. 
Cooney was asked to discuss the common 
problem. He is always a welcome mem- 
ber at the fire insurance table of. the 
Stock Exchange Lunch Club where the 
foremost managers of the Coast congre- 
gate. 

Mr. Cooney’s travels visiting Firemen’s 
representatives have consumed many 
thousands of miles. In fact, it is doubtful 
if there is any top executive in fire in- 
surance who has gone more miles. He 
uses the aeroplane whenever possible. In 
1935 he made three round trips to the 
Coast and back, traveling by plane all 
the way. 

25th Anniversary Dinner 

One of the most pleasant social occa- 
sions in Mr. Cooney’s experience was on 
October 28, 1939, when more than a hun- 
dred officers, directors and others of the 
Loyalty Group gave him a dinner on the 
occasion of his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the organization. It was an occa- 
sion which left no doubt as to the es- 
teem in which he is held in the Loyalty 
Group, and the feeling of “family soli- 
darity” existing in the organization. 

One of the speakers at this dinner was 
William B. Rearden, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Loyalty Group. He said 
that many things had contributed to the 
rise of Mr. Cooney from his first posi- 
tion of small responsibility in the West- 
ern Department to presidency of the 
company, but the one thing he believed 
more responsible for his success than 
anything else was his dynamic personality 
and the confidence it has generated. Mr. 
Cooney had only been in the IIlinois field 
a short time when the old Western 
Union and Western Insurance Bureau 
abrogated their working agreement and 
the bitter separation fight was started. 
“When the trouble ended Mr. Cooney 
had many more friends than he had 
when it started,” said Mr. Rearden, “and 
many of the men he was obliged to fight 
for business in those days are among 
his best friends in the insurance business 
today.” He also told of Mr. Cooney’s 
experiences when he was located on the 


Pacific Coast and .of the fine insurance 
organization he was responsible for 
building there. Discussing Mr. Cooney’s 
administration as president, Mr. Rear- 
den said: 

“T don’t believe John Cooney or any 
of the members of the board of direc- 
tors knew at that time the great respon- 
sibility which was being placed upon his 
shoulders. There are few in the organi- 
zation today who really know of the 
many seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lems with which he was faced during 
the first few years of his administration 
—the bitter disappointments, and the 
frequent discoveries of new problems— 
but all were faced squarely and with the 
determination that they could and would 
be overcome, and they were.” 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Rear- 
den said that he doubted if any execu- 
tive of an organization of comparable 
size knows as many workers as does 
John Cooney or has more employes who 
would take off their coats and fight 
harder for him. “His door is always open 
to them,” he said. 

Mr. Cooney is a member of the execu- 
tive and of the law committees of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; is 
a director of the Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau, and of the Northeastern 
Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford; is a 
trustee of the New York Fire Rating 
Organization. He is a director of the 
Public Service Co. of Northern New 
Jersey; belongs to the Essex Club of 
Newark. Newark Athletic Club, Canoe 
Brook Country Club; Bankers Club of 
New York. 

Enjoys Athletic Events and His Country 
Place at Hope, mM: J, 

Mr. Cooney lives in Maplewood, N. J. 
An intensive worker during business 
hours he has the faculty of dropping his 
insurance problems after business hours. 
He likes being present at dramatic ath- 
letic events; enjoys himself at baseball 
games and prize fights and never at- 
tends them alone as he is strong for 
companionship. He is happy when he 
gets on his 140-acre place near Hope, 
N. J., his home there being built on an 
elevation of 1,200 feet and having one 
of the most attractive vistas in New 
Jersey. There is a wide range of valleys 
and hills in sight and on a clear day the 
Blue Ridge Mountains can be seen. 
There he gets a kick out of roaming 
around with his dogs—two Dalmatians, a 
German shepherd, English setter and 
Scotch collie. 

His country place is called Don-Jo- 
Wal, named by Willy Ratner, sports edi- 
tor of the Newark News, after the three 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Cooney; Don, 12, 
a student in Maplewood grammar school : 
Walter, 17, in Maplewood High School; 
and John, 21, in the Naval Air Corps. 
Mrs. Cooney was Miss Loretta Naddy. 

In the evening he is apt to turn on 
the radio, and doesn’t miss any of the 
commentators, especially those interpret- 
ing the progress of the war. He follows 
current events in the newspapers closely 
and is fascinated by maps. 

That concludes this sketch of one of 
America’s leading fire insurance men, a 
vibrant and attractive personality who 
gets a great kick out of life and whose 
leadership has brought progressive 
growth for The Loyalty Group. 


TO HEAR RUSSIAN GENERAL 

At the annual banquet of the Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia, General 
Victor A. Yakhontoff, Russian soldier 
and diplomat, will talk on March 8. 
He served in the first World War and 
in the Kerensky cabinet. Commissioner 
Gregg L. Neel of Pennsylvania will be a 
guest. Another guest will be Lieut. Col. 
Joseph A. Knowlan, United States Ma- 
rines, back on a furlough from the Pa- 
cific. P. G. Buck is general chairman of 
the dinner. 


MUSKEGON FIRE RATES DOWN 

Fire insurance rates in Muskegon, 
Mich., have been lowered as a result of 
a campaign to remove hazards by razing 
unsafe buildings. Through activities of 
the state fire marshal’s office, 135 build- 
ings have been condemned and razed 
within the past seven years. 
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With gasoline and tire rationing and transpor- 
tation restrictions, you just can’t jump into your 
car as you used to and call freely on clients and 
prospects. But you must maintain your policy- 
holder contacts and keep green that very necessary 
“personal touch” in your business dealings. That's 
where Direct - Mail Advertising comes in as a 
substitute for direct male calls. You will have to 
use less gasoline and more stamps—and there’s no 
priority on postage! 


This department has had more than twenty 
years of experience with direct-mail advertising 
and its many ramifications. You are invited to 
acquaint yourself, for example, with our Survey 
and Analysis Plan, Monthly Mailing Plan and 
other direct-mail aids. Ask for samples also of our 
comprehensive assortment of direct-mail literature. 
Simply write our Advertising Department and 
the material will be forthcoming promptly. Let us 
show you how to use Direct-Mail Advertising to 
offset curtailed direct male calls. 
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(i vet Makes Report 
On Insurance Society 


IN N REGISTRATIONS 


DECLINE 


W nen Students  fRegeenent 45% of En- 
ment; Fifty Registrants Lost 
to Armed Services 
hur C. Goerlich, educational direc- 
{ the Insurance Society of New 
\ in his annual report to the board 
rectors points out that the number 
« society’s student body is little 
than half that of last year but is 
lerably above that of the society’s 


( 


ARTHUR C. GOERLICH 

ist depression exactly a decade ago. It 
is anticipated that more junior classes 
will be added during the year. 

\side from the drop in registration, 
Mr. Goerlich said, there are two marked 
tendencies: one is the increase in the 
number of women students and the 
other is the increase in the average age. 
There are now 350 women students, 
more than three times as many as there 
were two years ago, w hen women made 


up only 7% of the total student body. 
This year they account for 45%. Of 
the increase in average age, Mr. Goer- 
lich said: 


“This is to be accounted for by (1) 
the tact that the younger males are in 
uniform and the women who have been 
attracted to the society’s course are in 
a larve measure those who have been 
in the business for some time and have 
not heretofore felt that there was much 
opportunity for them even if they did 


study, and (2) because for some years 
the society has been creating advanced 
and technical courses appealing largely 
to the older group.” 


Need for Society’s Work 

Mr. Goerlich said there is no doubt 
that there is greater need than in the 
past for the 
continued : 
“\ creat many trained employes have 
heen called to the armed forces or other 
War work. They have gone but the 
Wor’ 1s still there to be done. Some of 
e sack can be taken up by those who 
are king harder and longer. This, 
i r, will account for but a small 
por of the work to be accomplished. 
her remains but one way to do it— 


work of the society, and 


ne ople must be trained. This task 
the ‘iety is equipped and ready to 
un ike. It is believed that many 


ves are not aware of what the 
is offering and can offer to 
their burdens i in this regard.” 
September, Mr. Goerlich re- 
Dorl, twenty-six classes in twenty-one 
su ‘shave been completed with 
“s! ven still continuing. The total stu- 
“ent body for this year is 791. This 
represents the net registration 
those who have dropped out be- 


‘aus~ of enlistment or draft have been 
Ue ed. 


Approximately fifty students 


North Star Re. Reports 


Gains in Assets, Premiums 
Admitted assets of the North Star Re- 
insurance Corporation, which writes fire 
reinsurance, were $7,500,152 on December 
31. 1942, an increase for the year of 
$2,005,542. The company increased its 
cash in comparison with the end of the 
prior year more than $1,337,000 and in- 
creased its holdings of bonds over $860,- 
000. It also invested additional funds in 
common stocks. Balances due from ced- 
ine companies decreased about $270,000. 
The unearned premium reserve is 
$3,669,318, an increase of $720,098. The 
reserve for claims was increased about 
$200,000 to $591,961.. Surplus increased 
$662,340. The capital is now $1,000,000 
and the net surplus is $2,167,274, making 
a surplus to treatyholders of $3,167,274. 





The Fire Insurance Adjusters Club of 
Minnesota has elected J. R. Jones, 
America Fore group, president; William 
Heier, Western Adjustment & Inspec- 
ticn, vice president, and Harvey Stre- 
low secretary and treasurer. 





recularly enrolled who thought they 
could complete the course before enter- 
ing the service have been lost. In ac- 
ccrdance. with the society’s rules, the 
revistration fee was refunded in every 
case. 


WDC Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


issuing policies and otherwise handling 
the program. This means the corpora- 
tion has operated through approximately 
1,450 established policy-issuing offices. 
The insurance agent or broker who sub- 
mits the application receives a service 
fee of 5% of the premium, with a mini- 
mum of $1.00 per policy and a maximum 
of $1,000 per policy. 

The insurance company through which 
the application is submitted receives an 
expense reimbursement of 34% of the 
premium, with a minimum of 50c per 
policy and a maximum of $700 per policy, 
subject to adjustment on the basis of 
actual costs and expenses. The insur- 
ance industry, represented by the 546 
participating companies, has a 10% in- 
terest in the operating profits or losses 
of the program, subject to a limit of 


20,000,000. 
Premiums Aggregate $125,000,000 


As of December 31, 1942, premiums 
collected aggregated approximately 
$125,000,000 and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately $105,000,000,000 of War 
Damage Corporation insurance was in 
force on that date. In excess of 5, 

000 policies have been issued by _ the 
corporation. Premium rates are uniform 
throughout the territories covered, and 





vary with types of property, classes of 
occupancy, and types of construction. 
The insurance is not compulsory. 


Effective December 21, 1942, the cor- 
poration made available insurance on 
money and securities through the facili- 
ties of 88 casualty and surety insurance 
companies likewise acting as “Fiduciary 
Agents” of WDC. The service fees 
and expense reimbursement are the 
same as for the general program and 
the participating companies have a simi- 
lar 10% interest in the operating profits 
or losses, subject to a limit of $5,000,000. 
No estimate on the premium income, the 
amount of liability, or the number of 
policies is yet available with respect to 
money and securities coverage. 





FIELD CLUB HONORS LOMAS 


R. C. Lomas, past-president of the 
Anthracite Field Club of Pennsylvania, 
was honored by the club last week prior 
to his entering the Coast Guard. He was 
commended by President P. J. O’Connell, 
who presented him with a gift from the 
club members. 





SPONSORS WOMEN’S PROGRAM 
The Woman’s Insurance Association 
of Fort Dodge is holding an educational 
program sponsored by the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. First class 
started March 1 on fire insurance. 





THE 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 





Stocks 


Interest Accrued. 


CAPITAL. . 
SURPLUS... 


Total 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1942 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Corporation Bonds 


Premium Balances Receivable 


Less: Ceded Reinsurance . 
Balances Payable sain 


361,798.31 


$1,357,734.37 
2,083,515.90 
219,991.55 
3,318,679.00 


—89,055.22 





Other Admitted hei: 
Total ean heaae eee eee 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.................+: 
Reserve for Losses and Adjustment Expenses........ 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 

Reserve for Non-admitted Reinsurance 


11,285.11 
4,603.91 


$6,906,754.62 











$1,331,665.71 
639,466.21 
57,000.00 
32,849.20 





Total Capital and Surplus 


Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Bonds carried 
at $203,118.75 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


4,845,773.50 
$6,906,754.62 











EXECUTIVE AND UNDERWRITING OFFICES: 99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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1942 Ocean Marine Premiums Rise; 


Automobile Income Shows Decline 


Huge Volume of Ocean Marine and War Risk Business, With 
Loss Ratio Very High; Companies Writing Finance 
Business Lose Most Auto Premiums 


Net premium income received by stock 
companies 
fire, 


cov- 


insurance 
automobile 


fire and marine 


from the writing of 
theft, 
erage showed a relatively sharp decrease 
last year, a natural reflection of the 
non-production of new automobiles and 
the severe restrictions placed on the 
operation of existing cars. 

The decline in production was far from 
even, however. Insurers to lose heavily 
were those which in other years depend- 
ed largely on finance business for their 
income. Companies deriving most of 
their business directly from individual 
car owners suffered comparatively little 
in 1942. In fact their premiums produc- 
tion held up remarkably well. There is 
some question, nevertheless, whether 
this favorable showing can be main- 
tained in 1943. Losses declined last year, 
but loss ratios increased due to the more 
extensive drop in production. ; 

In the ocean marine field premium 
production soared due to heavy writing 
of war risk business during the first half 
of 1942. Losses likewise were very ex- 
tensive, particularly in the war risk un- 
derwriting field and it will be seen that 
most companies report loss ratios of be- 
tween 80% and 100%. The true picture 
is even less favorable, as there was a 
tremendous volume of marine war risk 
losses outstanding and unpaid at the 
close of last year, losses which were in- 
curred in 1942. The reports covering 
1943 will include these losses and a 
smaller premium volume as all the war 
risk hull and a considerable proportion 
of the war risk cargo marine business 
is now written by the Federal insurance 
division of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 


War and Non-War Marine Business 

In order to get a true picture of ma- 
rine war risk experience the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
now requires insurance companies to 
make separate reports of marine war 
risk and non-war risk business. In other 
years the two sources of production were 
combined so that it is difficult to make 
individual comparisons with previous 
years, except to say that the business 
of all companies increased from 100% 
to several hundred per cent in 1942. 

In 1941 the Insurance Company of 
North America led in marine premium 
income, all lines combined, with pre- 
miums written of $7,712,088. In 1942 the 
North America reported war risk busi- 
ness alone of nearly $18,000,000, plus 
$3,000,000 on straight marine risks. The 
Fireman’s Fund had $6,122,613 in 1941 
and in 1942 wrote about $9,000,000 in war 
risk and $3,400,000 in non-war risk. The 
Atlantic Mutual, with $5,122,000 in 1941, 
last year wrote $5,790,000 of war risk, 
plus $3,165,000 of other marine risks. 
The Hartford Fire and Home of New 
York were other big war risk writers in 
1942, the former with nearly $7,000,000 
and the latter with about $6,500,000. 

Other companies writing more than 
$2,000,000 each in marine war risk in- 
surance include the Aetna Fire, Ameri- 
can of Newark, Commercial Union, Cen- 
tury, Continental, Federal, Fidelity-Phe- 
nix, Fire Association, Glens Falls, Great 
\merican, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Marine of London, North River, North- 
eastern, Phoenix of Hartford, Queen, 
Royal, Sea of London, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, Standard Marine, United States 
Fire and Westchester. 

Automobile Leaders 

Figures giving net automobile pre- 
miums for 1942 show thirty-seven insur- 
ance 


collision and comprehensive 


companies _each having income in, 


excess of $1,000,000. This compares with 
fifty-three in 1941, forty-eight in 1940 
and thirty-four in 1937. Eighteen of the 
thirty-seven large producers wrote last 
year in excess of $2,000,000 each, as 
against twenty-nine in 1941, twenty-six 
in 1940 and fifteen in 1937. 

For years the Home of New York and 
the General Exchange of General Motors 
have been the outstanding automobile 
insurance producers, due to handling of 
finance business. In 1941 the General 
Exchange group, consisting of the Gen- 
eral Exchange and Motors Insurance 
Corp. regained the lead in production 
with net premiums of $41,069,500, com- 
pared with $37,325,000 for the Home of 
New York Fleet. The General Exchange 
itself in 1941 wrote $39,620,500 net pre- 
miums. In 1942 the net written income 
of both groups faded away, the General 
Exchange Group dropping to $9,634,000 
and the Home Fleet to $8,500,000. 
However, the earned income of both 
groups was much higher, so the actual 
experience was much more _ favorable 
than appears from the premium and loss 
figures shown on these pages. 

In 1942 the General Exchange, even 
with its modified income of $8,459,795, 
led the automobile field, with the Hart- 
ford Fire second and the Home third. 
Companies in the Home Fleet include 
the Home, City of New York, Baltimore- 
American, Carolina, Franklin Fire, 
Georgia Home, Gibraltar, Homestead, 
New Brunswick, National Liberty and 
Paul Revere. 

Loss ratios in the automobile field are 
higher than in 1941, due fundamentally 
to two reasons. In the first place losses 
were sustained last year on the big pre- 
miums produced in 1941, without an off- 
setting large production in 1942. Like- 
wise there were heavy losses, princi- 
pally on collision business, in the early 
months of last year. As the year pro- 
gressed and many cars were taken off 
the roads for one reason or another 
losses fell, but premium income did like- 
wise. Late in December collision rates 
were reduced but the effect of this will 
be reflected only in 1943 underwriting. 

Companies writing more than $4,000,000 
in automobile premiums last year were 
few. These included the General Ex- 
change, Hartford Fire, Home, American 
Auto Fire and Automobile of Hartford. 
In 1941 there were fourteen such high 
producing companies. 

Following are the country-wide net 
premiums and losses for nearly all auto- 
mobile writing companies and for the 
companies writing any sizeable volume 
of ocean marine non-war risk and war 
risk insurance: 


Automobile Figures 


Net Net Losses 
Compauy Premiums Paid 

ie AM s sos Ais em os are $2,494,008 $2,890,929 
Agricultural 1,232,963 948,3 
Albany 
Allemannia 
Allied Fire 
Alliance, Pa, 
Alliance, Eng. 
Allstate 
American Alliance 
American Auto Fire 
American 
American 
American 
Associated F. } 
American Equitable 
American & Foreign 
American of Newark...... 
American Home 
American Motorists 
American Reserve 
Anchor 
Atlantic Mutual 
Atlas Assurance 
Automobile 
Baltimore American 
Bankers & Shippers....... 
Birmingham, Ala. 


39,080 "66 5,27 


Birmingham, Pittsburgh.... 
Boston 

British America 

British General 

British & Foreign 
Buckeye Union 

Buffalo 

Caledonian Amer. 
Caledonian 

California 

Calvert 

Camden Fire 

OR ae ee 
Carolina 

Central, 

Central Surety 
Centennial 
Century 

Chris. General, 
Citizens of N. J 
City of N. Y 
Columbia, 
Columbia, Ohio 
Commerce 
Commercial Union 
Commercial Union, 
Commonwealth 
Constitution Re. 
Concordia 
Connecticut Fire 
Continental 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine. 
Dixie Fire 

Dubuque Fire & Marine.. 
Eagle, N. J 

Eagle, nN. 2%. 

Eagle Star 

ES | ere 
Emmco 

Empire State 

Employers Fire 

Equitable F. & M......... 
Equ'ty Fire 

Eureka- Security 

Equitable, S. C 

Excelsior 

Federal 

Federal Union 

Fidelity & Guar. 

Fidelity- Phenix 

“ire 

Fireman’ s ysl 
Firemen’s 

First yo An 

Franklin Fire 

First National 

Franklin National 
General, Seattle 

General Exchange 

General Security 

Georgia Home 
Gibraltar 

Girard F, 

Glens Fails 

Globe & Rutgers......... 
Granite State 

Globe & Republic 
Great American 

Great Eastern 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

ee 


658,5 12 
139,711 
296 ,026 


Assur.. 
mM 


118,962 
9 


8 "459, 795 
86,963 
169,957 
169,957 


role 
Homestead 
I Tudson 


Illinois Fire 
Ins. Co, , wseee 2,686,697 
Ins. Co, State of ‘Pa. 209,324 
Interstate, N. J 385.414 
International 59,731 
6,629 
664,017 
116,833 
194,863 
161,387 
1,963 
83,882 
947,741 
512,632 


Jersey of N. Y. 
Kansas City F. & M...... 
Keystone Auto Club 
Knickerbocker 

Latoyete Fire 


London & Provincial. 
London & Scottish 
mes ecm 
pennattan 


Mechanics & Traders 
Motors Ins. 
Mercantile 

Me memes, 


Seeckanie 5 Fi 


Mercury 


i Yr. & M 
Mid. States, 
Milwaukee Mechanics 
Millers National 


National-Ben Franklin..... 
National of Hartford..... 
National F .& M 

National 

National Grange Sos Ce eee 
National 7 

National 

National 

National 

rs ag 

Newark Fire 

New Brunswick 

New England 

New Hampshire 

New York Fire 

N. Y. Underwriters...... 
Niagara 

North British & Merc..... 
North American 

Northern Assurance 
Northern. of N. Y. 


North River 213, 558 


North Star Re 
Northeastern 

Northwestern F. & M.. 
Northwestern National ... 
Norwich Union 
Occidental 

Ohio. Farmers 

Old Colony 

Orient 

Pac.fic Fire 

Pacific Coast 

Palatine 

Patriotic 

Paul 

Pearl 

Pennsylvania 

eS Rr 
Phila. National 

Phoenix Ass 


614, 655 
167,919 
86,121 
526,893 
985,683 
573,346 
1,099,479 
1,257,061 


Piedmont 

Potomac 

Premier, 

Preferred 

Quaker City 
Queen 

Reinsurance Corp., 
Reliance, Phila. 
Republic, Texas 
Resolute Fire 
Rhode Island 
Richmond 
Rochester American 
Rocky Mountain 
Royal Exchange 
Royal 

Safeguard 

St. Louis F. 

St. Paul F. 
Scottish Union % Nat’l. 449°819 
Sea 168, 748 
Seaboard, Md. 

Seaboard F. 

Security, 

Security, Conn, 639,628 
SCPVICE BILE a0 ss ccs ss) Lp Oke atS 
Sentinel 54,312 
Skandia 98,999 
Skandinavia 30,414 
Southern, 60,277 
South Carolina 48,343 
Springfield F. 1,905,108 
Standard, Conn. 93,831 
Standard Marine 46,045 
Standard, N, Y 1,544,537 
; 255,161 
551,365 
110,031 


497,660 
214,287 
262,663 


300,353 
2,647,368 
32,901 
46,238 
22,008 


Sun Underwriters 


Stuyvesant 39,293 
100,951 
9 


Swiss Re. 
Switzerland Gen’l 
Thames & Mersey 
Transcontinental 
Transportation 
Travelers Fire 
Twin City 

Union Assurance 
TInion, Canton 
Inited Firemen’s 
Jnion Marine & General. 
ynion &  PRenIX, «066i 
Inited States Fire 
Universal 

Virginia F, 

Vigilant 
Washington, N. Y 
Westchester 
Western Assurance 
Western - Fi 

Wm. Penn 
World F. & 
Yorkshire 


54,677 
111,125 
263,965 


254,961 


Ocean Marine War Risk Figures 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
$3,879,198 

1,391,804 
1,804,233 
1,037, 894 


Company 
fo weer 017 
Agricultural 
Alliance, Eng, 
Alliance, Pa. 
American Eagle 
Amer‘can Equitable 
American & Foreign 
American of Newark..... 3,055 
American Reserve 5 
Atlantic Mutual 
Atlas Assurance 
Automobile 
Baltimore American 
Bankers & Shippers 
Boston 
Camden Fire 
Capital Fire 
eer 
Caledonian 
Citizens of N. J 
City of New York 
Commer. Union Assur... . 
( *ommonwealth 
Concordia 
Connecticut Fire 
Continental 
Eagle Star 
Empire State 
Equitable F, 


1,212,829 
1,100,537 


2 ,120, 307 
183, 845 
67,224 
1,430,713 
72,169 
220,535 
2,317,020 
1,147,780 
239,438 
85,113 
4,722,695 
72,485 
210,687 
1,404,213 
3,919,837 
1,778,438 
658, 688 


Union 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Ass’n of Phila....... 
Firemen’s, Newark 
Fireman’s Fund 
Franklin Fire 
General, S 
Girard F, 
Glens Falls 
Globe & Rutgers 
Great American 
Hanover 
Hartford Fire 
Home of N. Y 
Home F. 
Homeland 58,008 
Ens; Co. Of N..A.s,..52:c687eeRene 


(Continued on Page 29) 


2 ,042 "303 
1,805,886 
9,032,676 


210,686 
ROY AL Ee 3,533,458 
1,864, 266 


6,468,633 
1,062,667 
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It youve ever stood 


HELPLESSLY 
WATCHING— 


Tae 


NM 






I 
Se 


te 


| 


AN 


as raging flames consumed a 
home with all it contained, you 
must realize the value of proper 
insurance protection. 

Only with the aid of a com- 
petent agent or broker can you 
be sure of securing the right 
coverage to safeguard you 
against financial loss. 
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Insure Through a 


Let him survey your insurance 


yu 





Fidelity-Phenix Agent 
He is trained and experi 
P d in th 
needs and recommend the kinds “ft pele eee ae 
individual requirements; 
and amounts you should have he to ctuage avaetiie 
advise and serve you in 
for sound protection. suueiirenineni a 
° e — this strong, capital stock 
Ask him to give you policies group which has paid out 
more than $1,150,000,000 
—= in THE FIDELITY-PHENIX—one in claims since 1853. 
== aaa 
= a of the strongest companies in 
———— ch has r 
——— 1 loca a a. ou Tyan StVes3. the country. 
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RE INSURANCE COMPANY 
r ‘- MAIDEN LANE “ 
THE INS ; ' 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 


A Member Company of 
CA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP = 
VER comprising the following companies 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN SS 
Vice President 

FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

NTAL INSURANCE CO. 
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New Factors Enter Loss Adjusting; 
No Fixed Rule During Wartime 


By Prentiss B. Reed, 
Adjuster, New York City 


(Address delivered before the 


Problems of reconstruction or repair 


have become (during the past two years) 
difficult from 


shortages in material 


increasingly month to 
because of 
and labor. As a result, adjustments are 
difficult. 
untrustworthy. 


month, 


more Estimates are more and 


more There are also 
difficulties resulting from the shortage 


of clerical help. 
to the future become 
Forecasts of sales are 


Uncertainties as 
steadily greater. 
hard to make. 

And to add to the difficulties, the Fed- 
eral Government has decreed priorities, 
allocations and quotas for materials and 
has even forbidden the repair or rebuild- 
ing of certain types of structures in case 
of fire. 

Four General Categories 

Losses fall into four general cate- 
gories, (1) buildings, (2) personal prop- 
erty in use, (3) personal property for 
sale (merchandise), and (4) rights or 
benefits of use or possession. Let us see 
how present- -day conditions affect the 
factors of adjustment in these various 
categories. 

In a loss not yet adjusted the owner 
cannot get any local builder to make an 
estimate of the cost of rebuilding a 
large structure which housed boat build- 
ing operations. The builders say they 
cannot buy corrugated metal siding and 
many important timbers and therefore 
do not care to present figures which will 
be meaningless. 

In another the owner has had 
the damaged roof redesigned three times 


loss, 


in an effort to eliminate critical mate- 
“rials. The authorities have not yet 
granted him the priorities necessary to 
start repairs. 
People Are Resourceful 
Yet in spite of these troubles I have 


so far been able to work out all but one 
of my building losses, as our people are 
resourceful and generally solve their 
building problems. The insurance com- 
panies have done their part in avoiding 
arbitrary positions. 

In these uncertain times I cannot tell 
you any hard and fast way of handling 
the problem of a building loss. I have 
refused to sit down at the beginning of 
any large building loss adjustment and 
lay out definite principles of settlement. 
| have insisted that I will not try to 
cross bridges until I come to them. 

So far, I have not encountered any 
building loss where the Government re- 
fused to permit repair or rebuilding. 

Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures 

On machinery, equipment and fixture 
losses we are in the same situation as 
on building losses. There are many 
equipment items, notably typewriters, 
which are no longer being made. The 
art of repair is flourishing again. Dam- 
aged machinery, which formerly would 
have been scrapped is often rehabilitated 
in most amazing fashion and put back 
in service. Machines made for one pur- 
pose are rearranged and put to doing 
other work. Costs of all repair work 
are, of course, abnormally high. 

Losses on merchandise are working 
out quite differently from the way they 
did a few years ago, where there was 
a plethora of goods and a scarcity of 
money. Then most claimants asked to 
be paid the value of the goods and have 
the insurer take over and sell the salv- 
age. Now, claimants are making air set- 
tlements and are hanging on to dam- 
aged goods and reconditioning them so 
that they will have something to sell. 


Recently I went into a garment work- 
ing loft in lower Manhattan and there 
in the midst of the dirt and wreckage I 
found a 


millionaire coat-maker with 
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three of his own men, conducting the 
most magnificent salvage operations | 
have ever seen. Ordinarily the cut pieces 
of cloth ready to be sewn together into 
garments are, when soiled, wet, or part- 
ly burned, the very poorest salvage we 
adjusters deal with. Almost always, they 
are sold as rags. This coat-maker, how- 
ever, had not only made his men unroll 
and handle every bolt of uncut goods, 
but he had also made the loft foreman 
go through some sixty sets of cut pieces 
of ladies’ coats and match up more than 
forty sets for putting through the sew- 
ing machines. After watching him work 
I knew I could leave the task to him. 
He.was far more anxious to save goods 
and provide for future sales than to col- 
lect dollars from an insurance company. 
Better Price for Salvage 
Salvage, when the insurance com- 
panies do take it over, is selling for bet- 
ter prices today than ever before. Ina 
recent loss in the South, I was guaran- 
teed $25,000 for a damaged stock, but 
actually received more than $33,000. 
Today there are some kinds of mer- 
chandise that, if destroyed cannot be 
replaced, or can only be replaced by 


$7,000 entry which they later discovered 
and reported to me with great embarass- 
ment. 

Losses under rent and use and occu- 
pancy policies are causing the worst of 
our headaches today. 

The rent loss on a destroyed or 
severely damaged building which, be- 
cause of priorities or shortages of ma- 
terials and labor cannot be restored to 
tenantable condition until some indefi- 
nite date, perhaps even farther off than 
the end of the war, certainly cannot be 
rushed to final adjustment. 


Large Rent Claim 


I have recently participated in the 
handling of a large rent claim where 
the building, a structure containing about 


a million and a half cubic feet, burned 
to the ground. In ordinary times at 
least eight months would be spent in 


building it. It was fully tenanted be- 
cause of war industries in the com- 
munity. The owners do not know what 
priorities they can get on building mate- 
rials, or what materials and labor could 
be assembled even if they were given 
necessary priorities. If they do not be- 
gin rebuilding before a certain date they 
will receive a tax abatement. If they 
do begin, there will be no abatement. 
Under the circumstances we have worked 
out an agreement that the companies 
shall pay them six months rental, and 
that six months after the date of the 
fire we shall meet again and explore the 
situation as it then exists. 

Use and occupancy losses are in many 
respects like rent losses. The adjusting 
factors are referred to in simple lan- 
guage as how much for how long. To- 








Warns on Inherent Explosion Coverage 


Preceding his address before the Risk Res 


-arch Bureau, Mr. Reed made the 


following statement on inherent explosion coverage: 
“The inherent explosion cover which you get without additional cost in con- 


nection with fire cover of certain plants, 
coverage 


trouble. Beware of buying fire 


is sometimes a gremlin that gets you in 


in one company with the inherent ex- 


plosion clause, and taking out in another a general explosion cover designed to 


take ¢ 


care of explosions from an adjoining risk or from the act of a saboteur. 


“T was called into a loss where the insured held both covers on an office build- 


ing. 


another, the general cover. 


One group of companies had the fire cover with the inherent explosion clause ; 
A gas well got out of control and g 


yas leaking through 


the porous soil filled the basement of the building with a mixture of gas and air. 
In the basement was the mechanical equipment of an air conditioning system, with 


the usual motor and circuit breaker. 
hung their overalls. 


Also there were 
Sparks from the commutator of the motor or the circuit 


lockers where service men 


breaker, a hot bearing, or perhaps the burning tobacco in a pipe left in the pocket 
of a suit of overalls touched off an explosion which shattered the building. After 


the disaster, charred pieces of plank were found in the basement. 


The companies 


carrying the inherent explosion cover contended that the entrance of gas from out- 


side was the cause of the explosion. 


The 


other companies contended that the 


motor and circuit breaker were inherent hazards, also that there was some justifica- 


tion for assuming that fire had started first and set off the explosion. 


As a result, 


there was a protracted adjustment, ending in a full payment to the insured but an 


arbitration between the companies. 
“Try to avoid similar trouble. 


Keep all covers in the 


same group of companies.” 








ciaieenaimmenenes EI oma 
buying it from a competitor. Italian day many use and occupancy losses tend 
Vermouth and French cheese are ex-_ to tie up because after the fire neither 
amples. How could such merchandise owner nor adjuster can determine 


be valued in a claim if it is destroyed? 
I believe that it should be valued at the 
amount the owner would have realized 
had he sold it. 

Some adjusters and underwriters be- 
lieve otherwise, and think it could be 
valued at what the owner paid for it. I 
believe as I do because an owner is en- 
titled to market value in case of loss. 
Ordinarily there is a market in which 
he buys, and prices in that market fix 
his value. But if he can no longer buy, 
but still can sell, the only market is 
that created by his own sales, and his 
prices therefore fix market value. For- 
tunately, I have not had to handle any 
losses on irreplaceable stocks. 


Confusion of Times 

The confusion of the times has been 
responsible for an unusual number of 
errors in even the best. accounting de- 
partments. In one recent loss, a high 
grade concern doing a nation-wide busi- 
ness lost track of a $12,000 invoice and 
presented a claim which was therefore 
$12,000 short of the true figure. An- 
other, one whose books I have worked 
with for a number of years, duplicated a 





whether it will take ten days or two 
months or perhaps a longer period to 
get the business back in operation. All 
that the owner can do is to explore pos- 
sibilities of repair and rehabilitation and 
do the best -he can. The companies, 
therefore, are more and more following 
the actual fortunes of the insured in his 
efforts to rebuild. Forecast of business 
volume, cost of production and net re- 
sults of operations are more and more 
difficult to make, because of today’s un- 
certainties. 
Priority Stipulations 

In connection with rent or use and 
occupancy claims the insurance com- 
panies are not yet certain how they 
should treat the added time necessary 
to repair, because of priority stipula- 
tions. Some are of the opinion that the 
added time is chargeable to order of civil 
authority and therefore is not covered. 
Others feel differently. They are, how- 
ever, practically in agreement that if 
the Federal authorities prohibit the re- 
pair or rebuilding of a structure the pol- 
icy is not liable beyond the length of 
time which would be required to repair 








G. Mason Owlett Leader 
In Many Pa. Activ jes 





MASON OWLETT 


G. Mason Owlett, new president, Penn- 


svlvania Manufacture rs’ 
executive vice-president and general 
counsel of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association Casualty Insurance 
Co. and the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Fire Insurance Co., and a former state 
senator, is also Republican national cc m- 
mitteeman from Pennsylvania. He has 
fought continuously for progressive leg- 
islation for both labor and industry. As 
Republican leader of the State Senate in 
1939, he was responsible for putting 
through a legislative program eliminat- 
ing many of the economic snarls which 
formerly had imposed headache days 
upon Pennsylvania. 

Ile is senior member of Owlett & 
Webb, a leading law firm in Northern 
Pennsylvania for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. It was established by Mortimer 
I. Elliott, subsequently general counsel 
for Standard Oil Co. 

Born in Tioga County, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Owlett is a descendant of a pioneer 
family: 

After completing a preparatory course 
at Perkiomen School in 1910, Mr. Owlett 
matriculated at Princeton University, 
where he was graduated in 1914. 

He attended University of Pennsy! 
vania Law School and was admitted to 
the bar in 1918. 

Mr. Owlett is vice-president, 


Association and 


Putnam 


Oil Co., Covington, Pa.; vice-president, 
Tioga County Savings & Trust Co. 0! 
Wellsboro; secretary and _ treasurer, 


Highland Milk Condensing Co., Elkland, 
Pa.; director of Merchants Limited, New 
York; secretary and treasurer, White 
Water River Lumber Co., Asheville, 
N. C.; and director, Wellsboro Electric 
Co. and also of Hubbel Realty Com- 
pany, Buffalo. 


HUGHES KILLED IN ACTION 
Captain Emmett Hughes of the Arthur 
E. Campbell Co., Seattle claims adjusting 
firm, died in action in the South Paci iic 
January 18. 








SPRINGFIELD DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine have declared the regular qu ''- 
terly dividend of $1.13 a share, pays)! 
April 1 to stockholders of re 
March 15. 





or rebuild if no such order had | 
issued. 

In conclusion, let me say. that po 
holders and insurance companies 
both in the grip of the times. To € 
they have cooperated in the solutio: 
their common difficulties. I hav 
doubt that at the end of the pr 
confused period they will continue 
business relations with the added 
fidence brotight about by  seeins 
through together. 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 


s the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 
Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play 
a vital role on the home front. 


Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which 
protects other industries” had quietly and effectively thrown its 
inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to 
safeguard the industrial plants of the nation from sabotage and 
carelessness. Losses in manpower and essential materials which 
would have been equivalent to serious military reverses have 
thus been prevented; substantial savings to taxpayers likewise 
effected. 


Further, the agents and brokers of the fire insurance industry 
are bulwarks of strength on the civilian front. Without thought 
of profit to themselves, agents, brokers and companies alike 
have shown, in handling millions of dollars of War Damage 
insurance, how an essential industry can be mobilized effectively 
to carry on a vital war function in cooperation with the government. 


Moreover, insurance in all its phases is being maintained in 
our national life, thus strengthening civilian morale on a vital 
home front and permitting greater concentration on the war 
effort. Insurance dollars are going into U. S. Treasury Victory 
Loan Bonds and the securities of war industries, thus helping 
to buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. 

Finally, we take deep pride in stating that 35% of the male 
employees of The Home Insurance Company are now with the 
armed forces. 


wv ok OF 


We submit herewith our annual statement. This year the 
figures are especially important, for they reflect a year of insur- 
ance in war time. Behind the dollars and cents lies a human 
story of even greater significance. 


President 








STATEMENT 
December 31, 1942 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash on Hand or in Banks and Trust 


Companies. . . . « «© « + $20,215,068.12 
United States Government Bonds . . 12,378,338.50 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 71,248,522.76 
First Mortgage Loans . . ... - 383,779.32 
Real Estate. . . <a ue @ eee 


Agents’ Balances, less than 90 daysdue. —7,666,305.78 
Reinsurance 

Recoverable on Paid Losses . . 1,076,289.00 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . . - 135,861.61 


Total Admitted Assets. .,. .$116,983,481.04 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 49,707,620.00 
Reserve for Losses . . . ~~ « « 11,017,422.00 
Reserve for Taxes... . . . ~- 4,921,522.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . $13,505.75 


Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 59,045.61 


Total Liabilities Except Capital.$ 66,119,115.36 
Capital . . . . . 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . 35,864,365.68 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 50,864,365.68 
Total. . . 2 « © © « « «$116,963,481.04 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,447,281.00 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the require- 
ments of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. On the basis of actual Decem- 
ber 31st market values, total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $120,423,617.78 and Sur- 
plus to Policyholders would be increased to 
$54,304,502.42. 


DIRECTORS 


Lewis L.CLaRKE WituiaMS.Gray Cuartes G. MEYER 


Wituiam L. DeBost WILFRED KuRTH 
Epwin A. BAYLEs Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 
Rosert GOELET Hersert P. HOWELL 
FRANK E. PARKHURST Grorce McANENY 


Guy Cary Harotp V. Situ Harvey D. Gipson 
FREDERICK B. ADAMS 





* THE HOME « 


“NEW YORK 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 


THE HOME, THROUGH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 



















































Nation-Wide Fire Insurance Na 
Premiums and Losses Paid in 1942 


In the straight fire insurance produc- 


North British & Merc..... 
ROT es PRT 2'306,828 


> trend of recent years. 
Losses did not 
as much as eae in 1942 and i 

was little change 


in the loss ye 
Premiums would have 
shown a larger increase last year except 
for the effect of further rate reductions 
in different parts 


os | Sse 5 


Phoenix Kanaan 
parsie aed Phoenix of Hartford 


Reinsurance Corp., 


between $8,000,000 
an $12,000,000 of net fire a last 


gooey Great neric 
tional Fire of Hartford, Springfield Fire 


tion-wide net premiums written and net 
paid for all except a few compa- 
nies admitted to » New York State. 


London & Scottish 


Mechanics & Traders. 3 ; ; 
Merchants, Co Fire 


EONS, Vi. ccs aone Q658 508 


Sin Underwriters 





Switzerland General 
ae & eovek a 


United Firemen’s 
Union Marine & General.. 
Linion) & PRenix..... 2.205. 
United States Fire........ 8,2 


Bankers & — rs 


Brit) sh & Foreign .......- 675,044 194,276 New Hampshire ......... ; 3,863,404 





ale oo = aeeeania 


De 3,063,421 


incurred follow: 


vy v_v.1.7.7.7.7.7.7.7.7.7 7.7.7.7 77 7 TY 


personnel nearly 


moderate declines and the overall pic- Anchor .................. 


and the overall pic- 
changed much 
Last year, as in 1941 and 1940 the Home 
J York was first in volume for 


Bankers & ‘Shippers Bi ccipties 


, Figures of companies 
in the America Fore Group, large writ- 
are among those not yet filed in 


Net 
Premiums 
4,777,545 
4,674,736 


3,110, 637 


"316291 
. 441,645 
. 3,470,883 
767,996 
1,942,895 
1,151,518 
1,236,746 
2,157,469 
278,483 
730,706 
553,876 
1,004,062 


2, 633, 607 
6,440,621 
1,015,898 
981,439 
643,588 
199,550 
6,144,571 
1,421,245 
348,432 
637,844 
2,508,296 
2,037,769 
723,407 
759,535 
: 70,195 
1,846,334 
7,020,557 
466,943 
289,237 
6,139,244 


er. 11, 092,025 


1,806,354 


eee eee eens Lyk 


"266, 947 


111, 583 


P aébsieleele ves ORUMe gee 


| GRRE Breer 1,296,266 


1,693,248 


New York “i Fire Insurance Net 
Premiums-Losses Incurred in 1942 


Figures on straight fire insurance net 
premiums written and net losses incurr- 
f ' York State business for 
stock companies domiciled in 
admitted to write here, 
taken from the companies’ annual state- 
ment reports now on file with the New 
York Insurance Department at Albany, 
are presented in the table which appears 
Due to the war shortage of 
thirty companies, in- 
the largest premium 

producers, had not filed their figures for 

New York State business by 

the last date for filing reports. 

quently their premiums and losses do 
‘ not appear in this table this year. 

New York Department has granted them 

an extension for the preparation of the 

special state schedules. 
While some companies report increases 


Other leaders in the following 
table include the Aetna Fire, 
f | , Great American, 


America, 


y, 1 , Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Springfield Fire & Marine, United 
5 ‘ire and Travelers 


Net 


Pre miums 


47.967 


76,145 
29,572 


Automobile 
Insurance 


Fire. 
and net losses 


Net 

Company Premiums 
ce a dla RET OLE Te REC 253,529 
British & Foreign........ 99,855 
ee rr ae 96,677 
Canmien Fire iid c aseetsie-s 529,346 
CApHA PiRe: si655 soc sen 84,134 
POM Asa ie aaneee veeee 158,582 
NG OMEEGI OME. v0'eh alors «5 206,086 
Central Wah bic ses ese 22,134 
MIOEY. oo ctrene Oreck es 129,844 
Chaster ‘Onk Fite.« ts s:<<. 68,795 
Christiania General, N. Y. 155,312 
Constitution Re, ......... 156,842 
Church iy deny Dacaewas 2,428 
Citizens of : 142,690 
City of New ork eieste nee 372,372 
CORUMETCE: 5 occ 0 50,00 Seve "Someas 





Commer, Union Assur.... 567,858 
Commercial Union, N. Y.. 136,239 


Commonwealth ........... 201,504 
Connecticut Fire ........ 250,035 
RONEN RATE: oie pies cdnss 107,045 
Detroit Fire & Marine.... 157,253 
Dubuque -F. & M........ 139,135 
SSR UNE ae ena 41,617 
PU EM so \eraceinrg. det 89:8 bre 65,623 
MO OE obo cc dsccmeve oe 134,249 
Rast OF WEEE iiipss sak sone 78,032 
PORE SHOR. Ga e's «4:9 008: 179,829 
Employers Fire .......... 227,768 
Equitable F. & M........ 184,974 
Eureka Security ......... 185,275 
PROOIMOL eee ch cc eccedass 103,550 
RMULORE! ocersre-cotiag ae e250 £49 320,773 
Federal Union: ..5...65 000 175,190 
Fidelity & Guar, Fire..... 344.729 
Fire Ass’ mor Pees... cane 522,968 
Fireman's Bund... 060.4% 820,000 
Tiremen’s, Wash. ........ 41,226 
PRAM PICS Svan side sess 805,203 
Franklin National ....... 179,331 
General Security .......; 205,229 
COR CIE FIOM. 6 66s cascencacs 207,594 
GI DEAMEGE 5:5: 6: cine ais-o's 0,8 8.050 115.808 
Globe & Republic......... 165,916 
Globe & Rutgers......... 142,970 
GEAUUME UAE oii oc e 0:04 82,257 
Gréat AMerican . 666.6650 1,185,540 
Great Eastefh 6.6 6s cass 46,033 
PRROONS oiackels, tee sen eae 23,217 
eho, 3) et 1,931,164 
POTS OE he Mis tcersss.0. 668 3,990,610 
Uhr Ce ie a ae re 250,019 
PROMIOIAU toc nc tseon ef’ s 125,292 
J ce 2 Sa ee ee 165,401 
TMMOIS WILE i secn scone ee 32,733 
Tis, Co. OE) Bees .ste bee 1,594,829 
Ins, Co. State of Pa....... 32,412 
Pettetngtional o0o's sc nc cisies 178,444 
Tnter-Ocean “Re, .....0000% 170,250 
POTSey GE IN. Lietv esc ase ce 185,883 
Knickerbocker ...65+co00s 152,937 
POTN RR ee re 13,938 
Law Union . WOE 4:5:5.5:5:0-5 83,341 
| i ath Pee AL Sa ee 967,493 
London & Lancashire..... 348,068 
London & Provincial..... 35,824 
London & Scottish....... 39,284 
DAGRUCEDIOI S656 6-0.065:80r66 253,300 
Manhattan F. & M........ 51,782 
Manufacturers Fire ...... 38,158 
Massachusetts F, & M..... 123, 060 
Mechanics & Traders..... 68,031 
UCPOAUIINE 6. créer 5si0 d'0cc0's ste 309,694 
Merchants, Colo. ........ 83,166 
Merchants, oN. Yi... 258,624 
Merchants 1 S| og. rar 154,391 
MOCLCUEY 2 pac tate serene ee 175,426 
Michigan F. & M......... 107,503 
M llers National ......... 235,062 
BROUBCED, «a civheicerns essa 5 82,680 
National of Hartford..... 879,646 
National Liberty ......... 1,354,072 
National Grange ......... 7,786 
National Reserve ......... 59,499 
PUMRIOUIEE TRO? 054.0660 's:05008'6'00 48,790 
National Security ........ 95,483 
National Union .......... 311,249 
WGURESIONES Ss5o6:6 66-05060% 29,073 
ee Es ee ere 249,581 
New Brunswick .......... 145,397 
New Bngland 66.6056 .0608% 26,876 
New Hampshire ......... 406,541 
NeW LOK Fires. siicee.ss 333,144 
N. Y. Underwriters....... 468,754 
North American F, & M.. 5,050 
North British & Merc .... 669,237 
Norwich UWai0Mm o6...066 00% 310,106 
Northern Assurance ...... 400,160 
Northern of Ni. Y¥..3.<... 409,975 
DVOPEN FRIVER 6 6.885.506 ove 605,022 
North Carolina Home..... 39,644 
North Star Reiviscccssccs OOenS6 
Northwestern Nat'l _ areas 514,595 
UINOED oe oi sie nee eo se 113,746 
CRE COMNY cinch es oceee 155,818 
ORIG F OERIETS: qo ccteses 156,959 
MROROINE Fe nsicicssc vi oh: Kaiaceteeiare 123,479 
PaGte BIRO. occ: ciiwis-ore we: ce «6 OF aaL 
PRG Ie GOORE 55 bis ieccrcn 5:06 15,923 
OVATE” i. aja voce oisls.0 5.5 62,149 
PUQUUNO sc esa ove: 0 a0 elbow se bier 53,737 
3 eee es 94,270 
Paul Revere Fire......... 180,978 
PROBS ie aagiis ls wees ccintees 112,877 
Pennsylvania 2.263 sce. 331,781 
PRGA. WE Wicd acinsact oie 3 357,853 
Phila, National .......... 69,707 
Phoenix of Hartford...... 749,000 
eee 59,510 
ee 100,526 
Provident of N. H........ 51,938 
PIOHROY IEG 5 un.8 oh ssnk press —1,242 
po era aye re ae ere ere 579,281 
Re'nsurance Corp., N. Y.. 132,631 
OO Kiss d-¢b0-ea breast as 41,528 
Remance, Phila. .....0600% 144,944 
Republic, Texas . oo... cas 203,392 
Le a ae 111,004 
Rochester American ...... 185,318 
Royal Exchange ......... 251,183 
GUO 4 xcldcte Oe 0b ek aee8 1.029.958 
AE MRMBER eases -xs csecneee 54,111 
S*. Louis F. *, Mish avevern on: 30.337 


Scottish Union & National 349,914 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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important subject to you: The impor- aS 


tance of increasing insurance protec- 
tion in accordance with present 
values. It appears—in color— 
in the March 8th issue of 
Time—the weekly mag- 4 


Le 
azine—and in the March .¢-4 2 ‘aes | Se 


issue of Nation’s Busi- 4 | ~ 
ness. The Aetna Fire :; 
Group, W. Ross 

McCain, Presi- 
dent. 


ocial 
——— 

















protection...and plenty of it 


Now is no time to skimp on protec- 
tion of any kind. 
a e . 


But are you safeguarding your home 
as carefully as your coffee? Have you 
gone over it to eliminate all fire 
hazards? Have you taken out War 
Damage Insurance? Have you in- 
creased the fire insurance on both 
your house and household property 
in keeping with increased values? 


Probably never before has your in- 
surance needed such constant super- 
vision as today—which emphasizes 
the soundness of the Aetna policy in 
selling through local agents and 


= Che Aina Five 


brokers, These local representatives 
are fully qualified to analyze your in- 
surance needs and immediately make 
whatever changes are necessary. In 
event of loss they can give you equally 
prompt and valuable assistance. 


It is worth remembering, too, that 
when your insurance is with a capital 
stock company such as those com- 
prising the Aetna Fire Group, it is 
backed by both a paid-in capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 


assessment. 
2 e 3 


Don’t Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Since 1519 through conflagra- 


tions, wars and 


financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 


WARS 
1846 


Mexican 
War 
1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 

Spanish- 

American 
War 
1917 

World 
War | 
1941 

World 





War 2 





CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 
1835—New York City 1819 
1845—New York City 1837 


1851 —San Francisco 
1866—Portland, Me. 1843 
1871 —Chicago 
1872—Boston 
1877 —St. John, N.B. 1873 
1889—Seattle; Spokane 
1901 —Jacksonville, Fla. 
1904—Baltimore 1907 
1906— San Francisco 
1908 —Chelsea 
1914—Salem 1929 
194 1—Fall River 


1857 


1893 


1921 














Aetna Insurance Co. * The World Fire & Marine Insurance Lo. » The Century Indemnity Co. * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. * Standard Insurance Co. of N.Y. * Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N.Y. 
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F. J. Breen, President, 
Standard of N. J., Dies 


FORTY YEARS IN INSURANCE 


Death Follows Closely Election of His 
Son, F. Glenn Breen, as Vice 
President of Company 


president of the 
Insurance Co. of New 
at Trenton, for 


Frank J. Breen, 
Fire 
head office 
vears in the insurance 
26 at Chicago where most 
until the 
of the 


Standard 
Jersey, with 
forty business, 


ied 


of his 


February 
centered up 
home office 


activities 
time he came to the 
Standard. 

Funeral services were held at Chicago 
March 2, with mass celebrated at St. 
Clotide Church and burial in Holy Sepul- 
chre Cemetery. He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Breen’s death followed closely 
the election, February 25, of his son, 
F. Glenn Breen as vice president of the 
Standard. F. Glenn Breen had been as- 
sociated with his father in the company 
July of last year when he was ap- 
superintendent of agencies. F. 
a graduate of the U niversity 
of Chicago, for four years prior to that 
time had been with the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics of the Loyalty Group. 


Started as Office Boy 


Frank J. Breen first went into insur- 
ance in the Western department of the 
North British & Mercantile at Chicago 
as an office boy. After serving in several 
departments, he joined the old O. C. 
general agency at Chicago, re- 
maining with it until the firm was dis- 
solved. He then went with the Western 
department of the Ohio Farmers at Chi- 
cago. Six years later, when the Ohio 
Farmers closed its Western department, 
he moved to the head office of the ccm- 
pany at Ohio. 

His next connection was with the old 
Fire, for which he planted 
agencies all over the country. Four 
vears later he joined the Standard, work- 
ing in the production department in 
Western territory. 

In January, 1936, he 
and general 


since 
pointed 
Glenn Breen, 


Kemp 


L eroy, 


St Louis 


was elected vice 
manager of the 
company, directing insurance operations 
from the home office. In July of that 
year, he was elected president, upon the 
death of F. W. Roebling, Jr. 

In addition to his son, Mr. Breen is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Ellen Burke 
Breen, a daughter, Mrs. Francis May of 
Toledo, Ohio, two grandchildren and his 
mother, Mrs. Mary Breen and a brother, 
Neil Breen, both of Chicago. 


president 


GLOBE & RUTGERS REPORTS 


Has Total Admitted Assets of $12,298,277 
and Policyholders’ Surplus of 
$5,740,285 

The Globe & Rutgers Fire 

Co., of which Olin L. Brooks is presi- 

dent, has issued its annual statement for 

1942. showing total admitted 

$12,298,277 and policyholders’ 


$5,740,285. 


Insurance 


assets of 


surplus of 


and loss expenses are 
for unearned pre- 
Policyholders’ sur- 


Reserves for loss 
$1,299,084 and reserve 
miums is $3,288,737. 
plus is $5,740,285. 

Bonds and stocks are carried on the 
basis prescribed by the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York. If 
actual December 31, 1942, market quo- 
tations for all except insurance and sub- 
sidiary stocks had been used (subsidiary 
stocks other than insurance and insur- 
ance stocks other than subsidiary being 
taken at statutory values, and subsidiary 
insurance being taken at statu- 
tory values as of December 31, 1942, 
with portfolios adjusted to market) the 
policyholders’ surplus would be $6,040, 
925.48. There has been deducted an 
amount of $207,795.16 representing inter- 
est in the company’s own stock through 


stocks 


ownership of stocks of other insurance 


companies. 


No. America Names Bracken 
As an Investment Executive 


JAMES W. BRACKEN 


James W. Bracken, widely-known in 
New York and Philadelphia banking 
circles, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the investment department 
of the North America Companies. He 
succeeds Philip H. Cooney, who became 
investment manager on the death of 
John W. Drayton. 

3efore coming to the North America 
Group, Mr. Bracken was vice president 
of the investment counsel firm of Scud- 
der, Stevens & Clark, Inc., in New 
York. Previously he had been associ- 
ated with Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York for eleven years, where he became 
an officer in the banking department, 
with responsibility for the company’s 
business in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
District of Columbia. Mr. Bracken re- 
ceived his education at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Amherst College. He lives 
in Montclair, N. J., where he has been 
active in civic and welfare work for a 
number of the years. He plans to make 
his home in Philadelphia. 





Dallas Fire Losses Higher 

Fire insurance companies in 1942 paid 
out in losses in Dallas, Tex., 87 cents 
out of every dollar of premiums collect- 
ed, according to figures released by the 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association. To- 
tal premiums collected were $1,463,309 
while the insured losses were $1,275,165. 
The insured losses in 1941 were $777,500. 

While fires in dwellings have decreased 
50% in three years, fires in business and 
industrial plants accounted for the heavy 
1942 Three industrial fires alone 
caused $835,547 loss and fifteen fires 
caused $1,059,870 of the total losses. 

Fire losses in Dallas for the past five 
years have been 56.8% of the premiums 
collected in that period and as a result 
Dallas fire insurance buyers will pay the 
normal premium this year, losing the 5% 
good fire record credit that has been in 
effect. 


loss. 


JOHN V. PHELAN RETIRES 

John V. Phelan, after forty-six years 
of active service with the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, retired on March 1 under the com- 
pany’s retirement plan. Since 1922 Mr. 
Phelan had been associated with the re- 
insurance department. A testimonial din- 
ner was given in his honor by a group 
of his Atlantic associates on February 
25 at the Hotel New Yorker. 


MINNESOTA FIELDMEN’S GIFTS 
\ committee of Minnesota fieldmen 
headed by John E. Jackson has just 
raised a fund with which to buy gifts 
for each of the Minnesota  fieldmen 
who have entered the armed forces. 


REINSURANCE CORP. REPORT 


Net Premiums Increased in 1942 to 
$2,609,758; Admitted Assets on Dec. 
31 Were $6,906,754 
Continued increase in the volume of 
premiums written and the number of 
contracts issued by the Reinsurance Cor- 
poration of New York is revealed by the 
annual report of the corporation, made 
public by President Karl E. Prickett. 
The corporation has been instrumental 
in the development of an all-American 
market for all types of reinsurance—par- 
ticularly excess of loss reinsurance—pur- 
chased by insurance companies writing 
fire and allied lines and inland marine 
business. The corporation enlarges the 
scope of the protection it offers by shar- 
ing assumed risks with several promi- 
nent fire companies with which it has 

reinsurance facilities. 

Gross premiums, less returns and can- 
cellations, written by the corporation in 
1942 amounted to $7,533,577 as compared 
with $6,293,608 in 1941. Net premiums 
retained by the corporation were in- 
creased to $2,609,758 in 1942 from $2,153,- 
746 in the preceding year. The increase 
in net premiums retained necessitated 
the addition of $202,613 to unearned pre- 
mium reserves. 

In a letter sent to stockholders, Mr. 
Prickett stated that the corporation’s un- 
derwriting results for the year were sat- 
isfactory for all classes of business ex- 
cept ocean marine. Its 1942 underwriting 
loss from ocean marine insurance more 
than offset the statutory profit from its 
other classes of business and resulted in 
a net statutory underwriting loss of 
$69,415 for the year. Before the addition 
to the reserve for unearned premiums 
the corporation showed a trade profit 
of $133,198. 

The financial statement of the corpora- 
tion shows admitted assets at December 
31, 1942, of $6,906,754 and total capital 
and surplus of $4,845,773. Using Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, market quotations for all 
bonds and stocks owned, the total assets 
would be increased to $7,100,210 and ag- 
gregate capital and surplus to $5,039,229. 





Stinson With Philadelphia 
Office of C. & R. Group 


Norman B. Stinson joined the Corroon 
& Reynolds organization as of March 
1 and is associated with the Philadelphia 
office, 300 Walnut Street. He assumes 
underwriting supervision of business of 
the group in southern New Jersey. Mr. 
Stinson began his insurance career as a 
boy with the Camden Fire Association, 
advancing through various underwriting 
departments, both fire and automobile. 
He has a thorough knowledge of the 
South Jersey field, where he has a wide 
acquaintance with the agency force. His 
time will be divided between the Phila- 
delphia office and the field. 

Edgar Campbell, who joined the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds organization a few 
months ago, will also devote part of his 
time in the southern New Jersey terri- 
tory, his efforts being principally in pro- 
duction work. 

A short time ago the Philadelphia of- 
fice of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., was 
placed under the supervision of John M. 
Owen, manager, and Nelson King, assist- 
ant manager. 





CALLS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Jess G. Read, Oklahoma Commissioner 
of Insurance, secretary of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers, announces a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, called by the chairman, 
John A. Lloyd, Commissioner of Ohio, 
at Columbus, O., April 8 and 9. Among 
other matters of business, initial steps 
will be taken to arrange the program 
for the national convention in Boston 
June 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


A. H. BOEDING TRANSFERRED 

A. H. Boeding, adjuster for the West- 
ern Adjustment and Inspection com- 
pany at Burlington, Iowa, has been 
transferred to Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Pearl American Grou; 
Reports Good Resuits 


ISSUES ANNUAL STATEME\TS 


Parent Company Remits $1,000.00) to 
RFC for British Loans; Eurek.- 


Security and Monarch Records 


The annual statements of the « yy- 
panies of the Pearl American Grow) jn- 
dicate satisfactory trading results during 
the year 1942, : 

The balance sheet of the United S: ates 
branch of the Pearl Assurance Co, 
shows policyholders’ surplus of $9,846, - 
705.13, a decrease of $274,877.87 during 
the vear, explained by the fact that 
$1,000,000 was remitted by the branch 
to chief office. Under the loan acree- 
ment between the British Government 
and the Reconstruction Finance (or- 
poration such remittances are paid to 
the RFC for the service of the loan 
made by that agency to the British 
Government in 1941. In spite of the 
decline in surplus the balance sheet re- 
mains strong, over $68 of every $100 of 
admitted assets representing surplus to 
policyholders. The ratio of losses and 
loss adjustment expenses incurred to 
premiums earned showed a material de- 
cline from 53.62% in 1941 to 42.17% for 
the year 1942, 

Eureka-Security and Monarch 

The statement of The Eureka-Security 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co. show ad- 
mitted assets of $7,446,273.92, an increase 
of $204,490.42 from 1941 and policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $3,211,654.95, an increase 
of $219,305.32 for the year. If market 
values for bonds and stocks were used 
the admitted assets and_ policyholders’ 
surplus would be further increased by 
$96,159.65. This company also regis- 
tered a substantial improvement in the 
ratio of losses and loss adjustment ex- 
penses incurred to premiums earned, the 
figure for 1942 being 43.56% as com- 
pared with 49.42% for 1941. 

Total admitted assets of Monarch Fire 
Insurance Co. increased during the year 
from $3,330,230.42 to $3,375,709.69, and 
policyholders’ surplus increased by $176,- 
010.82 to $1,573,562.38, the increase in 
surplus being accounted for largely by 
profits from underwriting and invest- 
ments and appreciation in market values 
of securities. If market values for bonds 
and stocks were used the admitted as- 
sets and policyholders’ surplus would be 
further increased by $24,496.06. The 
ratio of losses and loss expenses in- 
curred to premiums earned in 1942 was 
43.44% as compared with 49.51% for the 
previous year. 





Texas Senate Confirms Hall 

Marvin Hall, who has been Texas lire 
Insurance Commissioner for the past six 
years, was confirmed for a second full 
terms of six years by the Texas Senate, 
March 2. He is not only the first In- 
surance Commissioner of Texas to be 
appointed for two_ full terms consecu- 
tively, but is the first Commissioner to 
be appointed by two different Gover- 
nors. His home is in Brownsville, Tex. 
Other members of the board are ©. P. 
Lockhart, Life Insurance Commissioner 
and chairman, and Joe P. Gibbs, 
ualty Commissioner. 


RUSHING JOINS THE ST. PAUL 
Effective March 1, W. J. S. Rus 
joined the St. Paul group as_ specie 
agent, assisting State Agent J. L. | 
in the supervision of the Missis 
business, a succesor to J. B. Chap 
tranferred to Albany, N. Y., last 
Mr. Rushing, who will office with 
Ross at Jackson, has been conn 
with the Fire Companies’ Adjust 

bureau the past six years. 


MINNEAPOLIS WOMEN STU!) 
A large card party was given at 5! 
Temple March 1 by the Minneapoli 
surance Women’s Association. 
March 8 the educational course 
sponsored by the association will 
up the subjects of personal and 
mercial inland marine lines. 
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DIEMAND ENTERTAINS NEEL 





In ‘tes Outstanding Life, Fire and Cas- 
valty Executives to Meet New Penn- 
sylvania Commissioner 


1 A. Diemand, president of the In- 
eny.nee Co. of North America, enter- 
tained at a reception in the company’s 
he office February 20 in honor of 
Grog L. Neel, newly appointed insur- 
commissioner of Pennsylvania. This 
wa: Commissioner Neel’s first public ap- 
nearance in Eastern Pennsylvania and 
invied to meet him was a group of 
out-tanding executives of life, fire and 
cas calty companies. 

Talks were made by Commissioner 
Nec! and Benjamin Rush, chairman of 


the board of the North America com- 
panies. Following is the list of guests: 
Life insurance: President M. Albert 


Linton, Vice-Presidents Andrew J. 
Davis, and Edward W. Marshall, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Vice-Presidents Frank H. 
Sykes and George H. Wilson, Fidelity 
Mutual; President Albert Short, Girard 
Life; President Clifton Maloney, Phila- 
delphia Life; President Alexander Mac- 
kie, Presbyterian Ministers Fund; Presi- 
dent John A. Stevenson, Vice-Presidents 
Gordon A. Hardwick, Malcolm Adam, 
Thomas Newhall, and Wallis Boileau, Jr., 
Penn Mutual. 

Casualty insurance: U. S. Manager and 
\ttorney John W. Grady, Assistant U. S. 
Manager Daniel Mungall, General Acci- 
dent; President V. Stanley Kite, Vice- 
President Arthur E. Benson, Manufac- 
turers’ Casualty; President M. J. Brod- 
erick, Treasurer Edward Doyle, Eureka 
Casualty; Vice-President G. M. Owlett, 
Underwriter Charles M. Smith, Insur- 
ance Manager B. M. Pennock, Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers. 

lire Insurance: Secretary T. Magill 
Patterson, pros boa Fire; Vice- 
President S. P. Rodgers, Secretary Elmer 
Van Dusen, Insurance Co. of the State 
of Pennsylvania; President H. J. Pel- 
string, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual; Secretary and Treasurer J. H. R. 
Timanus, Philadelphia Contributionship ; 
Treasurer Clifford Lewis Jr., Mutual As- 
surance; President Walter C. Neely, Mu- 
tual Fire, Marine & Inland Insurance 
Co.; President Gilbert Mather, Trans- 
portation Mutual; President Otho E. 
Lane, Vice-Presidents James G. Macon- 
achy, Kenneth B. Hatch and Thomas 
S. Deering, Fire Association; President 
Harold V. Smith. Vice-Presidents John 
Glendening and C. Harry Smith, Home 
Insurance Co, 


Commercial Union Shows 
Strong Financial Report 


lhe United States branch of the Com- 
mercial Union shows a strong financial 
hosition in its annual statement covering 
1942 On December 31 last year ad- 
mitted assets amounted to $16,157,972 and 
surplus to policyholders was $6,717,790. 
movernment bond holdings totaled $5,- 
“32/48 and cash holdings were $3,904,205, 
ry more than half the assets. The un- 
earned premium reserve was $6,090,517 
in the reserve for losses $2,485,070. Both 
f s and unearned premium increased 


LEGISLATION IN MICHIGAN 


ill has been introduced in the Mich- 
Legislature for a uniform law gov- 


e1 : liquidation, rehabilitation and con- 


tion of insurance carriers. A 
ire has been offered in the senate 
would bring insurance companies 
limited extent under the general 
ration act. 


\DE ROTARY LIFE MEMBER 
'ph C. Heard, new secretary of the 
toma State Insurance Board, was 
a life member of the Rotary Club 
home town of Ada just before he 
ir : Jklahoma City to take up his 
work, 


RELINQUISHES ACTIVE DUTIES 
Robert P. Hare, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of North America, Has Served 30 
Years With Company 

Robert P. Hare, Jr., will relinquish on 
March 15 active responsibilities as as- 
sistant secretary of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, after thirty 
years of continuous service with the 
company. Mr. Hare will continue to 
serve at the home office in Philadelphia 
in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Hare for years has been widely- 
known among insurance agents in the 
Middle West and the South. He en- 
tered the service of the North America 
in 1913 as a special agent in southern 
Ohio. Seven years later he was made 
state agent for Ohio. In 1923 he was 
transferred to the North America’s Chi- 
cago department, where he became as- 
sistant general agent in charge of the 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine business in 
the Middle West. Two years later he 
was made senior assistant manager of 
the North America at Atlanta, Ga. 

In 1931, when the North America’s 
Southern department was transferred to 
the home office, Mr. Hare was sent to 
Philadelphia where he became manager 
in charge of the South for the North 
America Group. Three years later he 
was elected assistant secretary. 

Mr. Hare is the father of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robert P. Hare, 3rd, formerly of 
Atlanta, and now of the Heavy Bomb 
Group, Army Air Force overseas. Colonel 
Hare, who went overseas as a major, 1S 
32 years old and one of the younger men 
in the U. S. armed forces to hold the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. 





Coy A. Swann State Agent 
Of Security in Georgia 


The Security of New Haven announces 
appointment of Coy A. Swann as state 
agent for the Security and the East & 
West in Georgia. He succeeds J. F. 
Coleman, who is now affiliated with an 
agency in Panama City, Fla. 

Mr. Swann has an insurance back- 
eround which fully equips him to serv- 
ice agents in Georgia. He has been 
affliated, both as an examiner and in 
the field, with the American Insurance 
Group since 1927. His new headquarters 
will be at the Security office in the 
First National Bank Building, Atlanta. 
Mr. Swann is 40 years of age, was born 
in Georgia and attended Covington High 
School. He is a graduate of Emory 
University in Atlanta. 





SENDS WDC QUESTIONNAIRE 


Oscar H. West, manager of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents, 
has sent out questionnaires to the mem- 
bership seeking information as to activi- 
ties of the Virginia agents relating to 
War Damage Insurance, to forward to 
the Business Development Office in New 
York. That office is assembling the data 
at the request of the WDC which wishes 
to know just what is been done to push 
the sale of that type of coverage. 





ELMER MILLER IS MARRIED 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Maybelle Constance Bur- 
gess of Hartford to Elmer Miller, as- 
sistant insurance editor of the Journal 
of Commerce of New York. The wed- 
ding took place at the Church of the 
Transfiguration, known as the Little 
Church Around the Corner, in New 
York City, February 20. 








SHOW BLUE GOOSE SPECIMENS 

Any members of the International Or- 
der of Blue Goose who do not know 
what a blue goose really looks like can 
now find out by visiting the Minnesota 
Museum of Natural History where 
twenty specimens have been set up in a 
new habitat group of wild life. “The 
blue goose is a beautiful and appealing 
species,” comments a bulletin of the 
University of Minnesota. 
































Financial Statement As At December 31, 1942_ 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses.............-...-.--------- 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums..................-.--2.---.0-0--------- 
Reserve for Expenses, 


Employees War Bonds Subscriptions.. 
Reserve for all other Liabilitics and Items.. 


Capital Stock : 


**$4.00 Cumulative 
ferred Stock (18,500 shares 
$15.00 Par Value, i i 
1,500 shares held in 7 
ury for Retirement) 

**$5.00 Cumulative 
ferred Stock (33,407 shares 
$15.00 Par Value) 


**$5.00 Cumulative | 
ferred Stock (5,000 shares 
$15.00 Par Value) 

Common Stock 


$15.00 Par Value) 


S| LL gaa RE Rd oe eee Se 


* 


There has been deducted an c 
stock through ownership of stocks of other 
herein at $236,413.14 are deposited with State 


Entitled on 
dividends. 














Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Jusurance Company 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


*Bonds—United States Government...... 
* Bonds—AIl Other 
*Stocks (Includes Subsidiary Companics at $ 
Cre ad gd ny Oe rt Oo gl ott t,t a a Cee cD 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loan 
Demand Note of Subsidiary Company 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) 
Interest Due and 
Other Admitted Assets 





On : 


LIABILITIES 


Taxes and Contingent Commissions Due 
ST a gt || 5 eat ne tena een: Re Ree Re ay ele era store sect ’ 
Funds Held under Reinsurance * 
Loan from Bank Sueacic- Gas é, 
(Secured by pledge of Bonds and Stocks carried in Assets 

at $1,930,112.84) 


Reserve for Retirement of Preferred Stock.............. 





Sf 





POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $5,740,285.21 


Sonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the 
the State of New York. 

insurance and subsidiary 
ance and insurance stocks other than subsidiary being pu 4 
subsidiary insurance stocks being taken ; 
with portfolios adjusted to market) the Policyholde rs’ Surplus weala he "$6, 040, 925.48, 
amount of $207, 795.16 representing interest in our own 
Securities carried 


If actual December 
stocks had been used 


1942 market quotations for 
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111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














Specialty Lines of Fire Companies 
Generally Show Higher Premiums 


Extended Coverage Sales Reflect Continued Expansion; Sharp 


Gain in Riot and Explosion Income; 


Hail 


Premiums and Losses Increase 


Underwriting of fire insurance com- 
side-lines in 1942 definitely 
the war. In some 
premium income expanded rapidly while 
fell off as potential 
Loss ratios 


reflects 
lines 


pany 
influences of 


income 
liability 
considerably 
and 
so far has 
the ledger. 

For 


in others 
insurable decreased. 
from normal ex- 
the deviation 
credit 


also vary 
fortunately 
the 


pectancy 
been on side of 
extended 
known 


several years sale of the 


coverage endorsement, otherwise 


as the supplemental contract, has been 


income from 


item in pre- 


gaining in popularity and 


this source is now a major 
increase in 
last 
and the expans‘on was helped along by 
the 


panic 


mium production. An pre- 


miums was registered again year 
campaigns conducted by many com- 
‘s to sell this coverage as an aid in 
protecting property owners against the 
so-called indirect hazards of the war. 
increased also in 1942 which is 
natural in view of the continued gains 
in sales. But the loss ratio remains 
relatively low for most companies. Ex- 
tended coverage is an excellent type of 
protection for agents and brokers to 
feature at all times. 

Twelve companies in 1942 wrote more 
than $1,000,000 each in extended cover- 
age premiums which compares with only 
five companies in 1941 and only two 
companies in 1940. The leading com- 
panies include the Home, Hartford Fire, 
Aetna Fire, Continental, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and Travelers 
Fire. 


Losses 


Windstorm 


In the windstorm and tornado under- 
writing field premiums declined again 
last year and losses also fell off some- 
what. As windstorm protection is in- 
cluded in the extended coverage en- 
dorsement it was natural that as the 
latter was sold more widely windstorm 
insurance as a separate item should find 
fewer purchasers. The loss ratio on 
windstorm protection was relatively high 
in 1942, as it was in 1941, and this line 
has not been very profitable for some 
years. Most of this insurance is sold 
in the South and Middle West where 
the windstorm hazard is relatively more 
severe than in this part of the country. 

Leading companies in windstorm un- 
derwriting in 1942 were the Home, Hart- 
ford, Continental, Fidelity - Phenix, 
Aetna Fire, American of Newark, Na- 
tional Fire, Firemen’s, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and Springfield 
Fire & Marine. 

Riot and explosion premiums, which 
also include warlike malicious mischief, 
egistered large increases in 1942, fol- 
lowing gains made in 1941. This line is 
being widely sold to those who seek to 
insure against the insurable sabotage 
risks. Fortunately remain prac- 
tically negligible up to the present. This 
situation permits the companies to build 
up large reserves against the day when 
real losses may materialize, as happened 
in the ocean marine wa: risk field. The 
leading producers are the Home, Insur- 
ance Company of North America, Hart- 
ford, Aetna, Fireman’s Fund and Trav- 
elers Fire. 

Net premiums in aircraft underwriting 
failed to drop off as was expected. In 
fact the leading underwriters increased 
their net income in 1942 over 1941. 
Losses declined generally. Top producers 
in this field include the Great American, 
North British & Mercantile, Royal, Liv- 
erp ol & London & Globe, Aetna, 


losses 


Phoenix Assurance, Northern Assur- 
ance, Hartford and St. Paul. 

In the sprinkler leakage field in 1942 
both premiums and losses were above 
the 1941 levels. Expansion of this coun- 
try’s industrial endeavor has led to more 
popularity for this insurance. 

Net hail premiums and losses were 
much higher last year than in 1941. This 
insurance is written on growing crops 
only. 

Following are the 1942 net premiums 
written and net losses paid for the lead- 
ing companies in the following six un- 
derwriting fields: 


Extended Coverage Risks 


Net Net L osses 
Premiums Paid 
cep 489 
101, 291 


Company 
Aetna Fire ,388,963 $ 
Agricultural 
Allemannia 
Alliance, Pa. 

American Alliance 

American Eagle 

American Central 

American of N. ] 

American Equitable 

Atlas 

Augomobile 

Bankers & Shippers 

Baltimore Amer.can ...... 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Camden 

City of N. Y 
Commercial Union 
‘ommonwealth 
‘ommerce 
‘onnetticut 
‘oncordia 
Continental 
Dubuque F. 
Eagle Star 
Employers Fire 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Fidelity & Guar. 
Eureka-Security 
Fire Association 
Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s of N. 
Franklin Fire 
General, Seattle 
General Security 
Gibraltar 

Globe & Rutgers 


Assur.. 


590,000 
904,941 
1,112,580 


Globe & Republic 
Great American 
Hartford Fire 
Hanover 

Home F 

Home 

Ins, Co. 
International 
Inter-Ocean Re. 
Jersey of N. 
Knickerbocker 


L. & L. & € 


Mercury 
Mercantile 
Metropolitan 
Merchants, N. 
Michigan F. & 
Milwaukee Mech. 
National Hartford 
National Liberty 
National Union 
National-Ben Franklin 


New ark Fire | 


Fire 
, 


i pF aha ee ie 
Niagara 

North British & Merc..... 
Northern Assurance 
North Star Re. 
Northern of N. 
North River 
Northwestern National 
Norwich Union 
Old Colony 


Potomac 

Queen 

Republic of Texas 
Richmond 

Royal 

Rhode Island 
Royal pupnee 
Scottish U. N 
zee, ay 


53,426 


Standard, N. Y. 
Skandia 


Travelers Fire 
United States Fire 
Westchester 
Western Assurance 


Yorkshire 34, 245 


Windstorm-Tornado dies 


Net 
Premiums 


Net Losses 
Paia 


$ 387,007 


Company 
Aetna 
Agricultural 
Allemannia 
Alliance, Pa. 
American Alliance 
American Central 
American Eagle 
American Equitable 
American, N. ] 
American Reserve 
Atlas Assurance 
ae epee a 


Boston 
California 
Camden 
Commercial Union 
Commerce 
Commonwealth 
Concordia 
Connecticut 
Continental 
Dubuque 

Fagle Star 
Employers Fire 
Eureka-Security 
Fidelity & Guar. 
Fire Association 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s 
Frankl 'n 
General, Seattle 
General Security 
Glens Falls 
Globe & Renublic 
Great American 
Girard F. & M 
Globe & Rutgers... ..0.-.5. 
Hanover 

Hartford Fire 

Home of N. Y. 

Ins. Co. of N, 
International 

Inter-Ocean Re. 
Knickerbotker 

L. & L 


Assur.. 


Me oe Fire 
Merchants, Colo. 
Merchants, N. Y 

Mercury 

Michigan F, I 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 
Nat’l-Ben Franklin 
National Fire, Conn 
National Liberty 

National Union 

New Hampshire 

New York Fire 

N. Y. Underwriters....... 
Newark Fire 

Niagara 

North British & Merc..... 
Northern Assurance 
Northern of N. 

North River 

North Star Re. 
Northwestern National ... 
Norwich Union 

Ohio Farmers 


Pennsylvania 

Phoenix Assurance 
Phoenix of Hartford 
Oueen 

Reinsurance Corp., N. 
Republic, Texas 

Rhode Island 

Royal 

Royal Exchange 

St. Paul F. & M 

Scottish U. 

Security, Towa 

Security, New Haven .... 
Skandia 

sar noo as . Ea 
Standard, 


Swiss Be. <.. 
Travelers Fire ; 
United States Fire. 


Westchester 109, 219 


Riot, Explosion & Malicious Mischief 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 


$ 469,961 


Company 


Agricultural 
Alliance, Pa 
American Alliance 
American Eagle 
American, N. 
American Reserve 
Automobile 
Boston 

Camden 

Charter Oak 
Commerce 
Commercial Union 
Connecticut 
Continental 

Eagle Star 
Eureka-Security 
Fidelity & Guar. 
Fire Association 


Farmers’ Fire, Pa 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s 
Franklin 

General, Seattle 
Glens Falls 
Granite State 
Great American 
Globe & Rutgers.......... 
Hanover 

Hartford Fire 
Home of N. Y 


Inter-Ocean Re. 
International 


Mercantile 

Mercury 
Metropolitan Re. 
Michigan F, & M 
National Fire, Conn 
National Liberty 
National Union 
New Hampshire 
Newark Fire 

N. Y. Underwriters...... 
Niagara 

North British & Merc 
Northern Assurance 
North River 

North Star Re. 
Norwich Union 
Pearl 

Pennsylvania 
Piedmont 

Phoenix Assurance 
Phoenix of Hartford 


Republic, Texas 
Rhode Island 

Royal 

Royal Exchange 

St. Paul F. & } 
Scottish U. 

Security, New Haven 
Skandia 

Springfield F. & M 
Standard, Conn, 
Standard, N. 


Westchester 
Weta. ©). @ Mc cose ccs 


81,037 


Aircraft Figures 


Company 


Alliance, Eng. 
Alliance, Pa. 
American, N. J a 
American Alliance’ 
American Eagle 
American & Foreign 
Agricultural 
Automobile 
British & Foreign 
Charter Oak 
Columbia, N. Y. 
Connecticut 
Continental 
Detroit F. & M 
Empire State 
Employes Fire 
Equitable F. & M 
Federal 

Federal Union 
Fidelity & Guar. 
Fidelity- Phenix 
Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s 

Glens Falls 
Great American 
Hanover 


Massachusetts F. & M..... 
Milwaukee Mechanics .... 
National Union 

New Hampshire 

Newark Fire 

North British & Mercantile 
Northern Assurance 
North River 

Pennsylvania 

Phoenix Assurance 
Phoenix of Hartford 
Queen 

—— American 


"Pau BF Oe ING s ose eid 5 


Thamés & Mersey 
Travelers Fire 

Union Marine & Gen..... 
United States Fire 

United Firemen's 
Westchester 


Net 
Premiums 


56,015 
52,464 
55,251 


o> 


SNSDarIMNH 


to G0 tn lo Dein 


&DWOMmw 


KBONPSKLPKHKNANS ul 
DPAAAMAAWONNS 


Net Losses 
Paid 


Sprinkler as Figures 


Company 
Aetna 
Agricultural 
American Eagle 
American Alliance 
American Equitable 
American, 
American Reserve 
Automobile 
Bankers & Shippers....... 
Boston 


Net 
Premiums 


Net I 
P 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Lyman Candee Passes 
At Home in New York 
MANY YEARS _ IN 


Retired in 1932 as First Vice-President 
of Globe & Rutgers; Belonged to 


| 
ide 
sul 


det 


Avel 


ith 


ance 


5. 
pan 


and 


Mr. 


olution, B 
guenot j 
Club and Union League Club of N. Y. 

Mr. C i 
American Smelting & Refining Co., and 
when he resigned in 1930, his place on 
the board was taken 
Baruch. 

\ long-time resident 
Mr. Candee was active in the af- 
the Park Avenue . i 


Lane, 
fairs 


and 


visOry 
dence was at Dobbs Ferry, 
Services for Mr. Candee were 


St. 


City, 
Interment 
leaves his wife, 
Simmons. 


reciprocals. 
Supreme Court of the United States by 
counsel for the Warner Reciprocals of 
Chicago. 

The reciprocals, 
contended 
were 


had 


SV 


Opi 


Skirrow Nominated To 


Head New York Exchange 


rican, nae been nominated for pre si- 


\ 
\ 











CHICAGO DISPUTE SETTLED at. Fa : ; 

; Soringhs New Haven 

Brokers to End Anti-Trust and Anti- 
Discrimination Suits Against 


An agreement has been reached between 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters and 


United States Fire 
Insurance Brokers ] 


Association of 


suit and anti-discrimination suits 
As a result of a 
willingness of the board to make certain 
changes in its by-laws the brokers will 
ask the Federal Court for dismissal of 
itigati In a joint statement this 
week by the brokers and the board the 
changes to be made are reviewed as fol- 


-man Candee, retired first vice-pres- 
of the Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
nce Co., died March 1 at his resi- 
at the Park-Lane Hotel, 299 Park 
ue, New York City, after a month’s 
He was 77 years 
Candee was born in ‘New 


Ame ric an Alli ance 


business with EF. s 0 
i the obligation 


managers of a number of insurance com- confining their fire 
es, acting ina agg era and finan- 
cial capacity. 
Frelinghuysen alle up ‘tlie Globe 
Fire Insurance Co. and the Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Co, and merged them as the 
Globe 


became 


of the Chicago 
Board and will permit the brokers to 
place business with any i i 
ted to do business in the state; 
the payment of brokerage to any 
son licensed as a broker by the State 
of Illinois Department of Insurance, ir- 
respective of membership; prohibits any 


secretary of the company. 
few years later he was made first vice- 
president, 
1932, 

health. 


brokers who are members and brokers 
se are not members of the Chicago 
As to these changes, 
is pail that they shall not hereafter 
be modified or amended.” 

It is reported that under the settle- 
ment the brokers have won most of the 
points which they set forth in the suits 
brought against the board. 


Gilbert A. Dietrich Leaves 
Fireman’s Fund in New York 
Gilbert A. Dietrich 


In Educational Work 
Candee was a vice-president of 
the Insurance Society of New York and 
was 
ance 
many 
ciety of Colonial Wars, Sous of the Rev- 
’ Club of America, 


Springfield" | a | eee 
Southern Fire, N. C....... 
U nited States Fire 


He was a member of 





Indemnity Marine 
has resigned as as- & G..... eee sees 2,598,131 
sistant manager of the Fireman’s Fund 
New York metropolitan fire, < i 


area and other nearby territories. 
began his insurance career with the In- 
eer Company of North America in 
ia; was special agent for the 
pire in that group in western New 
York ‘and northern New Jersey. 

1930 Mr. Dietrich was transferred 
to the | New York office of the North 


yesterday morning 
z : North British & Merc.. 
the former Clara Louise 





Northwestern National 


Supreme Court 


(Continued from Page 16) metropolitan automobile fire he theft 
He is a past president of 
Automobile Underwriters’ 
5 i ) Phoenix wy Hartford. 
r insurance organizations. 





entered in the state, : 
Sprinkler Leakage 


(Continued from Page 28) 


written in Chicago they were not 
doing business in New York State and 
consequently the New York Department 
no supervision over their operations. 
lie Supreme Court decision is wide- 
veeping in its effect, in that it upholds 
the right of the New York Department 
supervise the operations of mail order 
irance concerns and compel them to 
ate within the state laws. 
Copy of the complete decision is not 
iailable for full review this week. 


City ad New York 


Switzerland General 
inne & Pinon 





Mar arine & Ge neral. 


‘ed for vice president and Harold M. 
‘ tor secretary-treasurer. 


— H. sg seats te TO WED 





North British & Merc..... 


engagement of Ensign Mary Helen 
_ of the WAV ES, _ coughter of nN Eanitabl 
merican qui MEMO scccce 
American & Foreign 


Sulletin, to Ensign Thomas Lee Phoenix Assurance 


mas Lee McCarriar of Baltimore. aati CE 





31,754 
16,166 
58,011 
19,356 
14,073 
14,951 
67,356 
19,786 
41,806 
38,705 
26,033 
10,612 


Net 


Premiums 


933 751 


171,272 


230,637 


59,294 
21,006 
813,809 
68, 509 


990, 192 2 


1,004,812 


64,128 
278,829 
326,939 
193,002 


Ocean Marine 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Net 


Premiums 


947,724 


741,088 
497,063 
404,276 
396,110 
306, 008 


"844. 783 


480, 411 


85,114 


A EIA RRA S777 Z 
Reinsurance Corp., 


190,777 





Ae Senet 3,268,553 


462,496 
176,939 


1,672,996 


741,235 


1,512,494 
2,492,817 
1,632,872 

781,727 

892,065 
1,554,102 
1,750,248 
1,605,310 
2,800,286 
1,869,934 
1,209,679 
227,463 
620,082 


121,632 


Net 


Premiums 
$2,133,151 
737,549 
208,910 


535,432 


465,445 


108,801 


501,941 
302,863 
463,223 
3,165,090 
293,397 





Hail on Growing Crops Figures 


Net Losses 


Paid 


$ 693, 451 


2,039,898 
605,828 
43,165 
52,492 
75,084 
386,738 
75,872 


629,530 
644,911 
19,198 
181,565 
206,529 
50,164 


Net Losses 


Paid 
903,667 
2,449,550 
313,312 
2,572,879 
730,168 
70,033 
805,546 
294,592 
591,775 
218,023 
845,384 
442,862 
345,965 


1, "990, 759 
167,502 
156,968 
471,546 
971,563 
583,753 

75,832 
140.068 
605,438 

1,909,146 
102,315 
153,040 
658,469 

2,741,288 
409,202 
208,874 
971,563 

1,589,660 

3,244,957 

2,793,783 

2,821,954 
463,220 
119,047 

1,683,426 
692,744 

1,186,897 


2,354,846 


1,590,057 


1,506,445 


2,697,957 


238, 736 


Ocean Marine Figures, Excluding 
War Risks 


Net Losses 


Paid 
811,916 


“ 
oS 
> 


"120,607 
1,370,293 





I Ch adencaceuddaaaw sa 1,061,534 
British & Foreign........ 782,186 
Baltimore American ..... 52,354 
CL, Sicwosseracen 225,391 
COREG PIO 6 icc cxescaas 276,232 
COUN Wace déccescods 363,445 
DU ttiedbadesuacace 602,632 
Commercial Union Assur. 1,271,402 
Commonwealth .......... 69,328 
CIMINO a weacenacuen as 96,502 
Connecticut Fire ........ 588,855 
CE can aewadenwes 1,699,723 
RAGE SAME cccsccnsc case 571,650 
ee eee 302,501 
Equitable F. & M........ 117,771 
LES 8S. a) ee 1,266,726 
Federal Union .......... 119,871 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 1,670,961 

Fidelity & Guaranty Fire. 116,322 
Fire Association a dw aaw as 827,000 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 3,388,207 
i ee) SS eee 827,160 
Pramklia Fit€ ...ccccecss 290,857 
VIN cewowas ad cakdane es 96,502 
CRO MMS oko ck ew tace-we os 1,704,229 
Globe & Rutgers......... $26,103 
Great American ......... 1,688,336 
RRM so Silacce ar naeweaas 294,704 
BOE er ee rE ee 803,560 
Hartford Fire ........... 2,054,254 
Home of N. Y........... 2,288,898 
SS se 2 aes 398,612 
Rae 55,739 
Indemnity Marine ...... 450,759 
Insurance Co. of N. A.... 3,064,012 
Ea Ge Bae. Give cedeveade 685,901 
De 6 ci caccnsane 174,547 
er eae 785,028 
I: xe Cenkand sem aes 280,345 
Metropolitan Fire Re. ... 233,472 
Merchants Fire, N. Y.... 285,037 
DRONE hon ac susacaye 69,328 
Milwaukee Mechanics ... 261,934 
National Fire, Conn. .... 188,495 
National Security ....... 69,637 
National Liberty ........ 141,551 
National-Ben Franklin ... 96,502 
National Union ......... 193,131 
OS rea eee 354,056 
New Hi amy OO rer 94,997 
N. Y. Underwriters ..... 196,248 
North British & Mercantile 221,575 
POGUE: NNO oo ca wecwades 1,113,741 
Northwestern F, & M..... 49,062 
Northwestern National .. 184,634 
Northern Assurance ..... 100,845 
Nosthensterm.§ 2. .cccccccs 1,273,756 
Norwich Union ......... 471,320 
Cceeam Masite «..icccics 271,114 
CUNGEMNOEE F ccicascucaddaws 199,114 
Ce CN os Scauceaeeas 276,398 
Petine COM un cceneewden 62,421 
Paul Revere Fire ........ 24,238 
Pennsylvania ........... 138,657 
St at) eae 121,864 
Peet, Cent .ckccc sce 975,817 
PINNED? (onc a cdncandvaks 44,896 
OS eare Sede 229,422 
Reliance Marine ........ 243,258 
DONE nts. we wacuaens 325,686 
Ouaker City ........ Sad 191,624 
BINT dd ceskeanaee aks vaas 749,863 
Reinsurance Corp., N. Y.. 103,676 
Reliance Phila. .......... 82,077 
Y ED Sa wadwecase 213,499 
EE Can NR 908,041 
Royal Exe hz ange Rthceded 671,898 
St. Paul F. & M......... 2,899,006 
WON ivdeuns xa casasuedae 837,448 
Seaboard F. & M........ 226,632 
Security, Comm. ...csccss 619,316 
Springfield W. ae Mibtes ces 165,619 
Standard Marine ........ 897,804 
ROS IN, Mesavecccas 258,815 
Md clad Vala daatawee cae 211,564 
SN eda ct aa oi + see beds es 596,093 
Switzerland General ..... 251,784 
Thames & Mersey ....... 514,628 
Union of Canton......... 734,811 
Union Marine & Gen..... 495,400 
United States Fire....... 1,477,967 
EE Si daanaccdiaue's 599,639 
IRIE a a 50a a acaaak a bw es 345,020 
WHOMGROMEE « ncccesccaces 1,669,695 
Western Assurance ...... 296,689 
WUGSED Bo GE Mine ecénce ce’ 60,725 


New York State 


(Continued from Page 2 









Net 

Company Premiums 
Se cicueantdatesteaneauea 47,269 
Seaboard, Md. . ald 96,366 
Seaboard F. & M.. waa 91,372 
SRN BOE cc wacnces cs 65,098 
Seem, COMM, .cicccces 312,128 
CAE ET eer 26,875 
SUGIOUEE cc cccccccnece 89,354 
Te a ee 34,401 
South Carolina .......... 50,466 
Springfield F. & M....... 913,776 
Standard, Conn. ......... 308,385 
es | eer 174,185 
Ses TE. Wacecccccsen 571,371 
State Assurance ......... 3,417 
Star 329,325 
Sun 448,931 
Sun Underwriters ....... 59,384 
SOUP WENNEE oc cccccccccsece 76,046 
SN IEE, ae ncddmedeacaus 1,005,114 
Switzerland General ..... 90,492 
Transcontinental ......... 130,822 
Frawetere Fire co.cc cincces 1,017,069 
Union Assurance ........ 104,120 
Union of Canton ........ 18,583 
United States Fire....... 1,040,183 
Union & Phenix.......... 102,007 
NE <awaeecccadas cas 2.122 
WME <6 cxcsdeccedoeanee 27,051 
Virginia F. | ERS 83,756 
W ashington a Wr Weseeas 11,099 
World F. Wives avend daa 180,852 
Western Pht oe uke 81,394 
WOO dadcteacude 444,627 
MOGI Guewede dewadeue 179,122 
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624,36 
$70,532 
31,586 
30,719 
153,224 
59,140 
337,919 
323, O84 
23,220 
17,558 
$30,711 
363,080 
326,216 
186,312 
86,142 
814,943 
78,140 
351,733 
48,101 
408,934 






,6 610,734 


,265,329 


168,499 
86,903 
$58,169 
178,813 
109,133 
179,905 
23,220 
47,657 
74,344 
51,485 
85,400 
17,558 


Net Losses 
Incurred 


15,299 
34,507 
32,826 
25,284 
117,832 
10,407 
46,545 
18,822 
18,623 
353,842 
106,796 


l 49, 124 
66,984 
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Millers National Announces 
Sales Letter Contest 


the production department of 
Illinois Fire 


Irom 
the Millers National and 
comes announcement of a nation-wide 
sales letter contest in which agents all 
over the country are invited to partici- 
pate. The idea of the contest is to help 
agents prepare better sales letters, and 
the contest is timely because sales letters 
are being used more and more to help 
offset the effects of fewer personal calls 
being made because of gasol'ne rationing. 

Members of the selected judges’ panel 
are Douglas Doolittle, president of Sales- 
vertising Asscciates, Inc.; C. M. Cart- 
wright, editor of National Underwriter; 
Allan I. Wolff, secretary-treasurer, Asso- 
ciated Agencies, Chicago; Briggs A. 
Hoffmann, vice pres'dent, Lawton-Byrne- 
Bruner Insurance Agency Co., St. Louis, 
and Earle E. Vogt, product'on manager, 
Millers National and Illinois Fire. 

There are eight subjects on which 
agents are to submit their entries, name- 
lv, fire insurance, extended coverage, 
rents-extra expense, personal property 
floater, fur insurance, jewelry insurance, 
war damage, and a letter in connection 
with household inventory blanks. There 
will be eight first awards, one for each 
subject, and these will be won by eight 
separate people since each contestant 
may win only a single first award. The 
contest closes April 30. 


Vanston Secretary Texas 
Managing General Agents 


Barney Vanston of the firm of Van- 
ston and Company, Dallas, was elected 
secretary of the Texas Association of 
Managing General Agents at a special 
meeting held at the Adolphus Hotel, Dal- 
las. He fills the vacancy caused by the 
death recently of W. R. Coffman of 
\ustin. The meeting was in charge ot 
Kemp Dargan of Cravens, Dargan & Co., 
insurance managers of Houston, who is 
president of the association. 

W. H. Quirk, Sr., of Quirk & Quirk, 
general agents of San Antonio, was 
elected to the executive committee to fill 
the vacancy caused by the advancement 
of Mr. Vanston. Special guests were 
Robert M. Thompson of Dallas, recently 
elected president of the newly formed 
National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers, and George Edmondson of 
Tampa, Fla., president of the American 
Association of Insurance General Agents. 


TO REVIEW NATIONAL PLANS 

Arno H. Schorer, Kalamazoo, president 
of the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has called a meeting of the 
executive committee to be held at Lan- 
sing March 3, to review the program 
outlined by the board of directors of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at its recent meeting at Tulsa, Okla., 
and launch the suggested activities in 
the state. The law and legislative com- 
mittee also is being called into session. 





JACOB D. REMSEN DIES AT 85 

Jacob Duryea Remsen, who was con- 
nected with the New York City agency 
of Newman & MacBain until his retire- 
ment in 1933, died last week in Mont- 
clair, N. J. He was 85 years old. 


Fairleigh Made Treasurer 
Of National Association 





FAIRLEIGH 


GEORGE DuR. 

George DuR. Fairleigh, assistant sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, has been appointed 
treasurer of the organization, succeed- 
ing George W. Scott who was relieved 
of his duties as treasurer to devote his 
full time to the directorship of the edu- 
cational division. 

Mr. Fairleigh has been with the asso- 
ciation since 1936, was successively man- 
aging editor and editor of the Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin, and was elected 
assistant secretary in 1941. He is in 
direct charge of membership work and 
under his direction, the membership of 
the association has reached its highest 
peak. Recently he completed a survey 
among the state insurance departments 
on the status of licenses of local agents 
called to the armed services. He will 
continue his varied activities as assistant 
secretary in addition to serving as treas- 
urer, 





J. G. WRIGHT, 87, IS HONORED 

J. Gano Wright aged 87, oldest living 
member of the Cincinnati Fire Under- 
writers Association, was honored during 
the annual dinner of the Cincinnati Fire 
Underwriters Association. He was pres- 
ident in 1897. Certificates of merit were 
awarded Mr. Wright and other past 
presidents, by Gustav May, who was 
installed as head of the association. Other 
officers are Frederick Raum, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph F. Schweer, secretary- 
treasurer; Thomas W. Earls, Thomas 
M. Geoghegan and West Shell, execu- 
tive committee. The speakers were John 
A. Lloyd, Ohio Superintendent of In- 
surance, and Edward Bb. Berkeley, Cleve- 
land, president of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents. 





ANDREW J. GLASCOCK DIES 

Andrew Jackson Glascock, associated 
with the insurance firm of Lindsey & 
Sheppard, Richmond, Va., died February 
19 at a Richmond hospital following an 
illness of several years. 


Producers Oppose Change 
In Mass. “10%” Statute 


The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents and the Massachusetts 
Insurance Brokers’ Association are op- 
nosed to the bill in the Bay State Legis- 
lature to change to 25% the law now 
limiting to 10% the amount of business 
a producer may write on risks owned or 
controlled by him. Insurance Commis- 
sioner C. F. J. Harrington favors reten- 
tion of the law in its present form. New 
York State also limits controlled busi- 
ness to 10%. The Massachusetts bill is 
sponsored by Robert T. Fowler, an insur- 
ance and real estate agent of Jamaica 
Plains, who said the 10% restriction 
works a hardship on small producers. 





Los Angeles Exchange Has 
Closed Enrollment Books 


The Insurance Exchange of Los An- 
geles, which is conducting the California 
institute course for agents and brokers 
and office emploves has closed the books 
for enrollment in the classes, and no 
more applications will be received. This 
course became necessary because of the 
students having reached the maximum 
number that can be cared for by the 
instructors. 

A. C. Mortensen, engineer of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co. in its south- 
ern California branch office, gave the 
initial lecture before the class in Janu- 
ary, his topic being fire insurance. 
Resident Vice President M. W. Paxson 
of Edward Brown & Sons gave the 
second lecture on the same subject in 
February. 





LEE. RICHARDSON’S NEW POST 


Lee Richardson, formerly of the pro- 
duction department of Davis, Dorland & 
Co., has been appointed vice-president of 
the New York insurance brokerage house 
of Lethbridge-Owens & Phillips, Inc. 
Mr. Richardson entered insurance in 
1910 in New Yosk with R. A. Corroon & 
Co. and joined Davis, Dorland & Co. 
three years later. He specialized in in- 
land marine business. 





CHARLES H. BAXTER DEAD 

Charles Houghton Baxter, New York 
insurance broker, died in Sarasota, Fla., 
on Saturday of last week, at the age of 
66. Mr. Baxter founded the insurance 
firm of Baxter & Harstedt, Inc., 116 John 
Street, in 1919. In 1916 he served with 
the 7th Regiment in the Mexican Border 
War. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helen S. Baxter, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Quincy Ryan. 





HOMER H. LIPPS RESIGNS 
Homer H. Lipps, Lewiston, Idaho, who 
left his agency in charge of his staff 
while he is with the Elliott Construction 
Co. in the Yukon, has resigned from the 


national board of state directors of 
the Nationa! Association of Insurance 
Agents. 





BOEHM 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


Fred W. Boehm, a fire underwriter 
with W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., of New 
York City, was given a luncheon last 
week by some of his associates to cele- 
brate his thirtieth anniversary with the 
organization. He joined the Perrin office 
on February 21, 1913. 





KINGSTON BOARD OFFICERS 

William Godwin has been elected pres- 
ident of the Kingston (Ontario) Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. Vice-president and secretary is 
IX, L. Martin; treasurer, Charles Isaacks; 
executive committee, E. W. Mullen, E. J. 
Steacy, D. G. Carruthers, A. J. Meikle- 
john and C. E. Ferguson. 





JUDSON G. PERRY RETIRES 
Judson G, Perry, veteran local agent at 
Rochester, Minn., has disposed of his 
agency and retired from business. 















SOLICITS 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
® 
Fire... Casualty 
Automobile... Burglary 
Inland...Jowelry 


50 East 42" St. 
Murray Hill 
2-6611 








































BROKERS: 
Eliminate Overhead 


Long established Insurance Office 
desires to contact high-grade small 
brokerage office or producer who is 
desirous of discussing arrangement 
making possible elimination of over. 
head without loss of net income or 
identity. 


Address Box 1455 


The Eastern Underwriter 
41 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. C. 




















Correll Restored as Deputy 
Commissioner of Michigan 


Commissioner David A. Forbes, newly 
appointed head of the Michigan Insur- 
ance Department, found only one va- 
cancy in the Department staff, as most 
of the members are under civil service. 
Horace B. Corell, who has been acting 
commissioner since the first of the year 
when Commissioner Eugene P. Berry 
resigned, resumes his former post of 
deputy commissioner, a position he held 
for fifteen years prior to his displacement 
two years ago when Mr. Berry took 
office, : 

Frank Codere, who was deputy under 
former Commissioner Berry and had re- 
mained on the staff during Mr. Corell’s 
acting commissionership, is retiring from 
the. Department. 





Add Probation Officer To 


Fire Prevention Council 
The Dallas (Tex.) Fire Prevention 


Council has added to its membership 
Millard Heath, probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court, to deal with delinquent 
children in connection with grass fires, 
bonfires and turning in false alarms. Fire 
Marshal Jack Thompson said in liis an- 
nual report that juvenile offensives for 
malicious mischief increased from 50 
cases in 1941 to 150 cases in 1942. Few 
of these resulted in material damage. 

Marshal Thompson found no evidence 
of arson or sabotage in business fires in 
Dallas in 1942. Only three cases of sus- 
pected arson were presented to grand 
juries, and only one indictment was re- 
turned, resulting in a two-year sentence. 
Three cases from 1941 are still pending 
on the county criminal docket. 





NOVA SCOTIA ELECTION 


At the annual meeting of the Nova 
Scotia Board of Insurance Underwriters, 
Archibald Crease was elected pre -ident, 
succeeding E. L. Miller. Other 19/3 off- 
cers are Vice-president, D, K. McDer- 
maid; manager, H. R. Snuggs. 





ORIEN L. RENN DIES AT 57 
Orien L, Renn, 57, for many y«ars 4 
leading agent at Walla Walla, 
and founder of the General Inve:tmen! 
Co. there, died recently in a hosy:tal at 
Portland, Ore. 


\Vash., 
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Fire Protection Of 
Ocean Flying Ships 


PAN-AMERICAN’S DESCRIBED 


Walter Kidde & Co. Tells of Devices; 
Crash in Portugal Not Due 
to Fire 


Pan-American Airways has had a 
thousand crossings of the sometimes 
stormy Atlantic and never had a fatality 
or accident until one of its ships was 


gas. It takes about 3 seconds to smother 
a fire. 

“Pan-American has a double supply of 
carbon dioxide gas. Thus, there is a 
reserve of fire-killing gas, in the event 
that a second mishap should occur in a 
single flight. 

Portables Protect Cabins 

“In addition to the built-in systems 
for motor compartments, each Clipper 
carries portable carbon dioxide fire-guns 
in the wing, close behind the engines. 
These extinguishers are the well known 
pistol-grip, trigger-control type similar 


we 


NGINE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


OPERATION 
FIRST SET VALVE 


SECOND CHARGE 


~ 
a 


THEN PULL HANDLE HARD 


KEEP VALVES 


EXCEPT pur; 
Mal NTENANCE WEIGH ¢: 


These controls operate the Clipper’s fire extinguishing system. 





Valves are set 


to aim discharge at any one of plane’s four motors, then release is pulled. 


destroyed in Portugal a fortnight or so 
ago. There is still some mystery about 
how that accident happened. It was not 
because of a fire. 

In view of the great record of the 
Pan-American until the recent tragedy 
an article in current issue of “High 
iegvaegl published by Walter Kidde & 

Inc., New York, will interest insur- 
me peop ile. The forty-two flying boats 
Pan-American have fire extin- 
gishers at every vital spot. Discussing 
this protection “High Pressure” said 

“For example, the big 1600 h, p. en- 
gines lave Kidde built-in fire extinguish- 
Each of the four motors 
Is protected in this way. If, by any 
remote chance, fire should break out in 
the engine nacelle, it’s a safe bet that 
the passengers wouldn’t even know it. 
ht engineer would simply step to 


ot the 


ing Systems. 


The thy 
: control board, turn a valve, yank a re- 
. and blast out the blaze 


lease handle 
Ina blizzard of carbon dioxide snow-and- 


to the Kidde Models 2 and 4, as used in 
industry. 

“The small fire-shooters on the Clip- 
pers have a capacity of approximately 
two pounds of carbon dioxide gas, but 
they are especially made for airplane 
use, being extremely light in weight. 
Some of these Kidde extinguishers are 
also mounted in strategic spots in the 
crew’s compartment and in the passen- 
ger cabins. 


Airports, Too 


“The land and sea bases of Pan- 
American have the same careful fire pro- 
tection. The heavy artillery against fire 
is here provided by auxiliary fire trucks, 
known popularly as ‘crash trucks.’ These 
mobile fire-fighters, Kidde-made, are 
ready to smother any accidental blaze in 
a carbon dioxide cloud. A hose-reel and 
special heavy-duty discharge nozzle add 
to the effectiveness of Pan-American’s 
custom-built auxiliary trucks.” 





CHUBB REPORTS ON FEDERAL 


Premium Income of $11,566,168 Shown in 
Consolidated Statement With 
Vigilant Fire 
I ‘| Insurance Co. with its wholly 
ee ' subsidiary, Vigilant Insurance 
0., iis annual report for the year 
sad lecember 31, 1942, made public 
Marchi 2, by Hendon Chubb, president, 
. consolidated premium income of 
68. This compares with $7,500,- 
“ teported in the previous year. 
, expenses and taxes on under- 
amounted to $11,962,092, resulting 
ct underwriting loss of $632,541. 
estment income aggregated 56l,- 


end | 





, Compared with $626,384 in 1941. 
on sale of securities and reduced 


security values amounting to $122,541, 
resulted in a surplus reduction of $10,183, 
leaving surplus at $12,633,356. Surplus 
stood at $12,643,539 as of December 31, 
1941. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows 
cash of $5,398,074, ane with $5,- 
857,118 in 1941; U. Government bonds 
aggregated $9,210, 68, against $7,052,- 
846, an increase of $2,157,922; total in- 
vestments are up $1,381,930 over last 
year to $20,293,942; total admitted assets 
amounted to $25,323,007, and compare 
with $24,664,070, an increase of $658,937. 

Loss liability is shown as $3,615,870, 
as against $2,332,719, an increase of $1,- 
283,151, and unearned premium reserve 
was $4,230,421, an increase of $236,617 
over the $4,002,804 reported last year. 


An insurer paid its insured its obliga- 
tion under a collision policy insuring 
against loss or damage by collision. By 
the collision the insurance company was 
obliged, under the policy, to pay its in- 
sured his damages, and pursuant to the 
terms of the policy a subrogation agree- 
ment was entered into whereby the in- 
sured subrogated the insurance company 
to all his rights and claims which might 
be payable to him or recoverable by him 
on account of the loss or damage to his 
automobile caused by the owner of the 
automobile with which his car collided. 

The insurance company, as subrogee, 
instituted an action against the latter, 
charging him in negligence with the sole 
responsibility of having caused the col- 
lision and the consequent damage to the 
company’s insured’s automobile and seek- 
ing to recover the sum of $775, the net 
loss sustained by the vlaintiff insurance 
company under the policy. The defend- 
ant answered by a general denial and a 
counterclaim “to the alleged cause of 
action.” He alleged that the insurance 
company’s assignor, i.e., its insured, was 
negligent and solely responsible for the 
accident which resulted in damage to 
the defendant’s car. He sought dismis- 
sal of the complaint and for a judg- 
ment against the plaintiff insurance com- 
pany in the sum of $566 together with 
costs and disbursements. 

Counterclaim Not Allowed 

The insurance company moved for an 
order striking out the counterclaim, upon 
the ground that it did not state a cause 
of action against it. The defendant’s 
contention was that the insurance com- 
pany in this action stood in the place 
of its assignor and that therefore, under 
the comprehensive definition of a coun- 
terclaim in section 265 of the New York 
Civil Procedure Act, the counterclaim 
had been properly asserted. This con- 
tention was rejected and the insurance 
company’s motion granted. 

The assignee, it was held, in suing 
on an assigned claim, and succeeding to 
the benefits which it might bring, is 
chargeable with the liabilities of the as- 
signor to the extent of such benefits. 
The insurance company could only bene- 
fit by the assignment if it recovered in 
this action against the defendant. It 
could only do that if the defendant’s 
negligence is established as well as the 
plaintiff's assignor’s freedom from con- 
tributory negligence. In that event, how- 
ever, the defendant could not recover 
upon his counterclaim. 

“Tf, on the other hand.” the court 
concluded, “the icumaneiia fails to recover 


POST-WAR INSURANCE 
Responsibility Is to Continue Making 
Protection as Safe as It Is Now, 
Says Finlayson 
Writing in a special peace plan sup- 
plement of Canadian Insurance, G. D. 
Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance 
for Canada, said that insurance com- 
panies of all classes operating in the Do- 
minion can best serve the post-war 
world as they have served the pre-war 
world and are serving the war world, 
by keeping themselves in a position at 
all times to honor their obligations to 
the letter. The insurance field has been 
remarkably free in Canada from failure 
on the part of insurers to discharge to 
the last cent their legal financial obliga- 
tions and to respect all other obliga- 

tions. 

Naturally, in all countries, difficulties 
may be encountered in the post-war 
period because there will be a lessened 
ability to pay premiums and he saw a 
continuance of low interest yield. There- 
fore, the primary function of insurers 
is to continue making insurance safe. 
He did not favor incorporation of new 
companies. 


Defendant in Collision Subrogee 
Case Cannot Counterclaim for Loss 








and the defendant succeeds upon his 
counterclaim, then there would be no 
benefit te which the plaintiff succeeded 
by reason of the assignment which can 
be chargeable with the liabilities of plain 
tiff’s assignor. To permit the counter 
claim notwithstanding that the plaintiff 
receives no benefit from the assignment 
would be to enlarge the coverage of the 
policy issued by the plaintif€ so as to 
make it liable not alone for the damages 
suffered by its assured, irrespective of 
fault, but for the liability incurred by 
him for the damages sustained by the 
defendant.” Continental Insurance Co. 
Herman,, New York Supreme Court, 
Special Term, 38 N. Y. S. 2d 278. 


REVERSES SUBROGATION CASE 
Court of Appeals Remands Decree in 
Case of Lost Coal Barge Con- 

signed to Municipality 
admiralty 


In an suit by an insurance 


company against a municipality to re- 
cover for the loss of a barge load ot 
coal consigned to the municipality and 
lost at one of the docks through its neg- 
I'gence, the municipality expressly con- 


ceded that it had been “wholly at fault” 


for the loss of the barge which lifted 
the cargo. 

The cargo loss as distinguished from 
hull damage was the subject matter of 
the suit. The only issues were whether 
the libellant had insured the loss of the 
coal company and whether it had paid 
the loss. On this depended the com- 
pany’s right to sue in subrogation. 

On appeal from a decree of the Fed- 
eral District Court for Eastern New York 
in favor of the libeilant, the Second Dis 
trict Court of Appeals, Boston Insurance 
Co. v. City of New York, 130 F. 2d 156, 
found the evidence on both these issues 
insufficient demonstrating the advantage 
which might have come from a pre-trial 
hearing, upon which most of the gaps in 
the evidence would probably have been 
filled. 

The decree was reversed and the cause 
remanded for trial only on the following 
issues: (1) In what amount the libellant 
was liable to the coal company as under- 
writer of the lost cargo; (2) in what 
amount, if any, the libellant as under- 
writer was liable to the coal company, 
for the charges of the Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott Co.; (3) how much the libellant 
as underwriter of the cargo paid to the 
coal company; (4) how much the libel- 
lant, as underwriter of the coal com- 
pany, paid to Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Co. of the charge of that company. No 
costs on the appeal. 


Narrow Channel Rule Basis 


Of Federal Court Opinion 


In a libel against a diesel tanker for 
collision damage to a tank barge in tow 
ofa tug, which was in this action inter- 
pleaded by the tanker, the Second Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Pfeifer Oil Co., 
Inc., v. The Ira S. Bushey, 129 F. 2d 606, 
held that the testimony introduced by 
the libellant, the other parties resting 
without offering further evidence, war- 
ranted a finding that the tug complied 
with the narrow channel rule and that 
the tanker, in colliding with the barge, 
did not. 

The tanker was properly held at fault 
and an interlocutory decree for the 
libellant in the Federal District Court for 
Eastern New York, was affirmed. The 
testimony submitted by the libellant was 
that of the bargee and a copy of the 
survey was also put in evidence. The 
court took judicial notice of an afficial 
chart. The channel in question was only 
250 feet wide. Approaching vessels were 
therefore bound to comply with the nar- 
row channel rule. 
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Glass Reinsurance Plan 
Covers War Risk Hazard 


WDC COOPERATES WITH COS. 


Formal ps Effective Mar. 15; 
Embraces All Glass Policies Issued 
Prior to Oct. 1, 1942 


The War Damage Corporation has ad- 


vised all companies writing Glass 


insurance that a Glass reinsurance 
agreement is now available 
policies of Glass insurance issued prior 
to October 1, 1942, which did not carry 
an endorsement excluding the War Risk 


as defined in the War Damage 


to cover all 


hazard 
Act. 
This 
negotiations 
“Glass War 
which is 
National 
Underwriters. 


agreement comes as a result of 
carried on with WDC by 
Risk Committee,” 

William Leslie, 
Sureau of 


Work- 


a special 
chairman of 
general manager, 
Casualty & Surety 
ing with him have been Robert I. Cat- 
lin, vice-president, Aetna C. & S.; Floyd 
N. Dull, vice-president, Continental Cas- 
ualty; and H. U. Yount, vice-president, 
Liberty Mutual. 

This committee was appointed as the 
outgrowth of a meeting to which all 
companies writing Glass insurance were 
invited. The committee was authorized 
to develop at that time a saisfactory 
basis of reinsuring with WDC War Risk 
liability under Glass insurance policies. 
Total volume of Glass insurance pre- 
miums for all carriers written in 1941 
was $11,870,174 in U. S. A. and Island 


possessions. 
Agreement Now in Hands of Companies 


The formal WDC proposal is now in 
the hands of all companies and it 1s up to 
them individually whether they desire 
to buy reinsurance on Glass insurance 
from WDC under the terms outlined. 

A preliminary survey in this connec- 
tion made January by Chairman 
Leslie indicated that 53 companies out 
of a total of 76 writing Glass insurance 
were favorable to the proposed reinsur- 
ance plan. Those 53 companies repre- 
sented 70.9% of the industry based upon 
total premium volume for 1941. It was 
to satisfy this preponderant demand for 
the proposed reinsurance that WDC 
submitted its formal proposal, which 1s 
as follows: 

War Damage Corporation will enter into a 
Glass Reinsurance Agreement (in the form here- 
with enclosed) with any carrier which transmits 
to War Damage Corporation, Washington, D. C., 
prior to March 15, 1943, a telegraphic acceptance 
as follows: 


“War DAMAGE 
“Ww ASH ING TON, 


last 


CORPORATION 


and address of carrier) 

oe pe mone reinsurance proposal set forth in 
War Damage Corporation’s letter dated February 
25, 1943 and hereby agrees to complete, execute 
and transmit to War Damage Corporation forth- 
with duplicate originals of Glass Reinsurance 
Agreement therewith enclosed accompanied by 
full payment of premium in amount of $ 

computed on basis of unearned premium reserve 


Basis of Payment 


It is stipulated by WDC that if tele- 
graphic acceptance of aforementioned 
agreement is received prior to March 
15, 1943, the reinsurance provided for in 
the Glass reinsurance agreement auto- 
matically attaches as of that date. It 
is provided, however, that WDC re- 
ceives on or before April 1 duplicate 
originals of the agreement, properly 
completed and duly executed by the re- 
spective carrier, and accompanied by full 
payment of the reinsurance premium. 
Computation of this premium is as fol- 
lows: 

The reinsurance 
computed at the rate of 


premium shall be 
25 cents per 


Unearned Premiums Ruling 
Of Benefit to Companies 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
made a ruling on unearned premiums 
under comprehensive or retrospective 
rating plans which will be very bene- 
ficial to companies writing these classes. 
The Federal Register (Washington, D. 
C. daily publication) of March 3 out- 
lines changes made and types of com- 
panies to which it is applicable as fol- 
lows: 

Part 19—Income Tax under Internal 
Revenue Code. Applicable to “insur- 
ance companies other than life or mu- 
tual, and mutual marine insurance com- 
panies.” 

Subdivision 19.204-2: In this subdivi- 
sion, it is specified that “in computing 
‘premiums earned on insurance contracts 
during the taxable year’ the amount of 
the unearned premiums shall include (1) 
life insurance reserves . . . and (2) lia- 
bility for return premiums under a rate 
credit or retrospective rating plans based 
on experience, such as ‘War Department 
Insurance Rating Plan’ and which re- 
turn premiums are therefore not earned 
premiums.” 


$100 of the “amount at risk.” The 
“amount at risk’’ for each carrier shall 
be deemed to be the amount obtained by 
multiplying by a factor of “14” the car- 
rier’s “unearned premium _ reserve” 
(computed on semi-monthly pro rata 
fractional basis) as of March 15, 1943, 
based on the carrier’s records of glass 
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UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


48 Years of Conscientious 
Co-operation with 
Agents Nation-wide 


HOME OFFICE: 
60 John Street, New York 


Sureties and Contractor Win in 


Suit Brought by City of New York 


Of considerable interest to surety un- 


outcome of the long 
suit brought by the City of New York 
against L. P. O’Connor, Inc., contrac- 
tors, and eleven surety companies, for 
alleged breach of contract in building 
the foundation of the Criminal Courts 
suilding. By jury verdict in the Su- 
preme Court of New York County Feb- 
ruary 26, the Defendant L. P. O’Connor, 
Inc., was granted a counter-claim for 
$1,303,163 including interest, against the 
City for work done on the foundation 
of the building. Another jury verdict 
dismissed a claim for $1,735,000 against 
the surety companies and the contract- 
ing firm for non-performance of con- 
tract. Thus, the defendants scored a 
clear-cut victory. 

Counsel for the defendants, contractor 
and sureties, was McCormick & Eckel, 
well known New York attorneys, while 
Thos. D. Tatcher, Corporation Counsel, 
and John G. Clancy, Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel, appeared for the City of 
New York. It is not yet known whether 
the jury verdicts will be appealed or 
whether a compromise settlement will 
be made. 

Contract Awarded Sept. 23, 1938 

The original contract for the Criminal 
Court Building foundation job was 
awarded by the City of “oe York on 
September 23, 1938, to L. P. O’Connor, 
Inc., the low bidders in ro amount of 
$1,735,000, and a performance bond in 
that amount was issued. Originating 
surety was Continental Casualty and the 
co-sureties on this bond were Standard 
Surety & Casualty, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of N. A., Great American Indem- 
nity, Hartford Accident, Excess Insur- 
ance Co. of America, Fidelity & Deposit, 


derwriters is the 











Royal Indemnity, Globe Indemn + Cen- 
tury Indemnity and Columbia \sualty 


200 Caissons “by Specific Methods” 
The contract made with L. }? . O'Con- 
nor, Inc., provided that the * indation 
of the building be handled ‘ specific 
methods”; in other words, r vith 200 
Powell and Montee caissons.  |'irst step 
of the contractor was to sublet the cop. 
struction of 101 caissons to the Ray- 
mond Concrete Co., which com; iny was 
instructed to sink 101 caissons by the 
Powell system. L. P. O’Connor, Ine, 
retained to itself to perform ni: ty-nine 
caissons by the Montee system 
Shortly after the contract was award- 
ed, it was discovered that the sub-sur- 
face conditions at the Criminal Cour 
Suilding site were unusual and unfore- 
seeable. The City of New York before 
the awarding of the contract had mack 
boring tests but not in sufficient number 
to discover that below the 70-foot point 
(Continued on Page 33) 





PETER C. WALDECK’S NEW POST 


Named Production Manager in N. Y, 
By Manufacturers’ Casualty; With 
Loyalty Group Previously 
The appointment of Peter C. Waldeck 
as production manager in the New York 
branch office of Manufacturers’ Casu- 


Kaiden-Kazanyjian 
PETER C. WALDECK 


alty for all casualty insurance lines has 
just been announced by W. Stanley 
Kite, president of that company. Mr. 
Waldeck had previously been with th 
Loyalty Group’s casualty compan lies as 
assistant manager in their New York 
branch office and had been with that 
group since 1929. He is well known 
a host of brokers and agents along Wil 
liam Street. 

Mr. Waldeck brings long, practical ¢x- 
perience to bear upon his new connec: 
tion. Prior to his Loyalty Group col- 
nection he served Maryland Casualty 
and Hartford Accident & Indemnity. His 
career started with the London ‘:uarat- 
tee & Accident in 1916. Always activ 
in insurance circles, he is a pas! presi: 
dent of the Insurance Square (lub ©! 
New York and served a term as sect¢ 
tary of the Casualty Managers \ssocia’ 
tion of New York. He has also ‘ecture? 
before casualty classes of the |:surancc 
Society of New York, Inc., and startine 
March 16 will give the first seven 
lectures on miscellaneous casua'‘y line 
for the Society. 

It is felt that Mr. Waldeck’ 
edge in all casualty lines fits 
the Manufacturers’ Casualty 
organization, 
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New Wartime Industrial 
Transit Pool in Canada 


AUTO COVERAGE FOR WAR WORK 


190 Companies Join Together in Offering 


Two Auto Policies at Low Uniform 
Cost; Agents’ Commission 10% 

With membership of some 100 com- 
panies operating in Canada, the Wartime 
Transit [Insurance Pool has been formed 
under tlie following committee: Chair- 
man, W. C. Butler; vice-chairman, W. I 
Spry; /. M. Hill, Percy May, Robert J. 
Bastedo and H. L. Kearns, with J. H. 
King secretary-treasurer, 

Insurance companies, members of this 
pool, alone will handle the issuance of 
policies under the Wartime Industrial 
Transit Plan. Two new policies have 
heen devised giving automobile coverage 
to war workers who provide transporta- 
ton for workers in their own or other 
plants. To keep the cost as low as pos- 


sible, member pool companies will keen 
agents’ commissions down to 10%, while 

the companies will limit their maximum 
profit to 5% 

The pool will have a 
uniform rate and form. 
Statement by Committee 
The committee of the Wartime Transit 
Insurance Pool has issued the following 

statement : 

Each member’s participation in the pool shall 
he on the ratio which its 1941 national public 
liability and property damage automobile writ- 
ings bear to the total national public liability 
and property damage automobile writings of all 
pool members during that year. 

Under the agreement entered into with transit 
control with regard to coverage, rates and ex- 
penses, based on the special policies approved 
by the Association of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance and by Transit Control, a rate of $1 per 
month, for limits of $100/200,000 public liability 
and $1,000 property damage has been named. 
This insurance has been made compulsory for 
all owner-drivers approved under the transit plan. 

Each pool member issues its own poli- 
cies, and all policies are to expire De- 
cember 31, 1943, and annually thereafter. 
\ check payable to the insurer for the 
estimated deposit premium must accom- 
pany each application. The deposit pre- 
mium is to be computed on the basis of 
the number of vehicles registered under 
the Wartime Industrial Transit Plan at 
the approved rate to cover the full pe- 
riod of the policy. 

The pool member then deducts the 10% 
agent’s commission, and the percentage 
allowed for administration costs, and re- 
mits the balance to the pool by the 
fifteenth of the month following. 

Each insurer will pay its own claims, 


dominion-wide 


and will be reimbursed monthly by the 
pool. A pool claims committee is to be 
set up in the near future. 


Non-Ownership Contingent Liability 
Regarding non-ownership contingent 
this coverage is protection to 
stry and the Transit Controller 
their legal liability arising out 
peration of employes’ cars reg- 
inder the plan. The purchase of 
er is entirely optional. The in- 
not required by the Transit 
r to have this protection. The 
mits, therefore, are optional. 
lhe rates set by the pool for the cov- 


f the 


this ¢ 


lt f 
ust! 


erage standard limits are as follows: 
_public liability, $5000/10,000—70 cents per 
» num, 
Pr damage, limit $1,000—10 cents per 
‘ jae num, 
_ The rates set by the pool companies 
tor t forms of coverage will be sub- 
ject ‘econsideration at the end of six 
montis and every three months there- 
\djustments in the premium 


Son 
1 t 


‘ be made, therefore, from time 
hased on the claims experience. 
are 99 companies in the Pool’s 
hip. Chairman is W. C. Butler, 
manager of the Pearl Assur- 


se SHALL FROST AN ENSIGN 

all Frost of Seaboard Surety, 
the late Howard M. Frost, has 
en commissioned an Ensign in 
and reported for duty. 


J. A. NELSON’S 50th ANNIVERSARY 
New Amsterdam Casualty President 
Reached Half Century Milestone 
in Insurance on March 4 
J. Arthur Nelson, president, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty of Baltimore and pres- 
United States Casualty, ob- 


ident of 


setved his 50th anniversary in the insur- 
Throughout his 


ance business March 4. 





J. ARTHUR NELSON 


he has been a constructive force 


career 
working for the betterment of stock 
casualty insurance. 


He has served as president of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives and as president of International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. His leadership under trying 
conditions won both respect and admi- 
ration. 

Mr. Nelson started in 1893 as a $10 a 
week stenographer for the Firemen’s In- 
surance Co., Baltimore, and by 1899 he 


had advanced to assistant secretary of 
that company. Later he became as- 
sistant secretary of the Fidelity Fire of 


3altimore and, although only 25, he ini- 
tiated a merger plan of that company 
with the Firemen’s which was approved 
by the management. His last connec- 
tion in fire insurance was with the 
United Fire of Baltimore. 


Mr. Nelson’s first casualty insurance 
post was with the Fidelity & Deposit 
in 1902 as a special agent. After five 


years he was promoted to a vice-presi- 
dency. He did not stay with the F. & D. 
long as his ambition was to have his 
own company. This was realized when 
he obtained control of the New —— 
dam Casualty, then fifteen years old. 
the time that company had a capital af 
$400,000, surplus of $107,000 and assets 
of $1,200,000. It has made appreciable 
srowth since then under his leadership. 
Mr. Nelson was originally a vice presi- 
dent of the company. In 1914 he was 
elected president, which indicates that 
next year will be his 30th anniversary in 
that post. 





War Problems Come Before 
Statisticians on March 19 


Annual meeting of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Accountants and Sta- 
tisticians will be held March 19 at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. T. F. Tarbell, 
casualty actuary of the Travelers, is 
president of this organizafion and will 


preside. Major items on the agenda 
center around the war emergency situ- 
ation. Discussion will embrace casualty- 
surety company problems involving Fed 


eral regulations respecting wages and 
hours—the 48-hour week for example- 
and regulations on salary and wage ad- 
justments, as well Federal govern 


as 


ment questionnaires of which there are 
many. 


Win Suit 
32) 


were nests of boulders, hundreds 
which simply could not be 
All reasonable methods to 
Powell and Montee caissons 
it was 


Sureties 
(Continued from Page 


there 
in number, 
penetrated. 
sink both 
failed because of these boulders, 
held by the defendants. 

The fact was developed that the site 
of the building located in approxi- 
mately the center of what was originally 
known as Collect Pond, used as a resort 
many years ago, and later filled in with 
natural fill. Buildings were erected on 
the pond’s site and torn down when it 
was selected as the site for the Criminal 
Court Building. The nests of boulders 
discovered by the contractors were de- 
scribed as “glacier boulders” dating back 


is 


to prehistoric times, and in the con- 
tracting vernacular they were called 
“niggerheads,” which are harder than 
the ordinary rock found in Manhattan 
Island. When found in nests these 


boulders cannot be penetrated, the con- 
tractors claimed. 
Progress Under Difficulties 
The terms of the contract allowed L. 


P. O’Connor, Ine., 120 days in which to 
complete the 200 caissons, which meant 
taking each caisson to bed rock and 
sealing each on bed rock. At the end of 
the 120 days, which was on or about 
February 11, 1939, P. O'Connor, Inc., 


had only succeeded in completing twelve 
Montee caissons and the sub-contractor 
had completed ten ‘caissons by the 
Powell system. 
30th the contractor and 

contended that they 
to sink the 
caissons to bed 
seal them, due to difficulties aforemen- 
tioned. They advised the City of 
New York prior to the expiration of the 
time for completion of their contract. 
Furthermore, the suggestion was made 
by the contractor that contract be com- 
pleted by substituting pike piles for 
caissons. 

Declared in Default in Feb., 1939 

The City of New York declared the 
contractor (L. P. O’Connor, Inc.) in de- 
fault on or about February 27, 1939, 
and thereafter let the contract for com- 
pletion to Spencer White & Prentice on 


sub-contrac- 
were unable 
Powell and 
rock and to 


tor 
successfully 
Montee 


so 


Risk Must Be “Fleet Policy” 
To Get Rate Credit in IIl. 


Director of Insurance Paul F. Jones 
of Illinois has _Tuled that “individual 
risk and equity” rate credit and other 


special rating plans may not be applied 
to any risk which does not qualify as a 





“fleet policy.” Mr. Jones, noting that 
some risks of less than five units, which 
do not constitute fleet policies, have 
received rate credit, declared that this 
practice is “unjust, unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory or preferential.” 
MINNESOTA’S PRIZE BILL 
Prize insurance bill now before the 


Minnesota Legislature is one that would 
bond fathers of illegitimate children. 


a cost plus basis. This firm started its 
work on or about April 11, 1939, endeav- 
ored to sink and seal both Powell and 
Montee caissons. Later these contrac- 
tors resorted to pike piles and completed 
its contract for the Criminal Court 
Building foundation on or about March 
31, 1940, at an alleged cost of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 


Then the City of New York brought 
suit against L. P. O’Connor, Inc., -and 
the sureties for the excess cost of com- 


pletion and for liquidated damages by 
reason of the alleged failure of L. P. 
O’Connor, Inc., to complete the contract 
awarded to it on or about September 
23, 1938. 

In answering the suit L. P. O’Connor, 
Inc., and its sureties set up the defense 
that the contract was impossible of per- 
formance and the contractor counter- 
claimed for the amount of money ex- 
pended by it during the course of its 
endeavor to complete the contract. This 
amounted to $1,303,163 including interest. 

The suit was assigned for trial which 
began on January 4, 1943, before Justice 
Lloyd Church of the Supreme Court, 
New York County. It continued until 
February 26, when the case was sub- 
mitted to jury. After deliberations of 
three and one-half hours the jury ren- 
dered unanimous verdict in favor of the 
defendants—L. P. O’Connor, Inc., and 
all the sureties, as well as a verdict on 
the counterclaim of the contractor 
against the City of New York for 
$1,303,163 including interest. 





WDC Glass 


Reinsurance Plan 


(Continued from Page 32) 


insurance in force on December 31, 1942, 
under policies issued to become effec- 
tive prior to October 1, 1942, and cov- 
ering glass located within territory 
specified under paragraph 3 of Glass 
Reinsurance Agreement. The reinsur- 
ance premium thus computed shall be 
set forth in paragraph 9 of the Glass Re- 
insurance Agreement and the figure to be 
inserted in paragraph 10 thereof rep- 
resenting the maximum limit of the re- 
spective carrier’s loss participation shall 
be four times the amount of the rein- 
surance premium. 

The total limit of War Damage Cor- 
poration’s liability under all of the Glass 
Reinsurance Agreements entered into 
shall be the sum total of the “amount 
at risk” (as hereinabove computed) for 
all carriers executing such agreements 
which sum total shall be inserted by 
War Damage Corporation in the space 
provided therefor in paragraph 8 of each 
Glass Reinsurance Agreement. One such 
fully completed duplicate original of the 
Glass Reinsurance Agreement will, upon 
execution by War Damage Corporation, 


be returned to the respective carrier as 
soon as may be practicable after April 
1943. 


As indicated in the Glass Reinsurance 
Agreement the period of reinsurance is 
from March 15, 1943, to October 1, 1945. 
The agreement remains in full force and 
effect for this period and shall not be 
subject to prior cancellation by either 
party. 

President Clayton’s Comments 
his letter of transmittal to the 
writing companies, President W. 


In 
Class 


L. Clayton of WDC said in part: 

“War Damage Corporation’s general 
War Damage insurance program is em 
bodied in Regulations ‘A’ which became 
effective July 1, 1942. Under the general 
program war damage insurance is avail- 
able with respect to apartments, hotels, 
offices, mercantiles and other buildings 
in which plate glass may form a part 
of the construction and the war damage 
insurance thus afforded with respect to 
such buildings extends to cover the plate 
glass as well as the remainder of the 
structure. 

“War 
formed 
insurance 


Corporation is in- 
that the policies of plate glass 
issued prior to October 1, 
1942, by the companies writing plate 
glass insurance did not exclude from 
such plate glass coverage damage re- 
sulting from hazards of war. In view 
of this circumstance, a so-called “Glass 
War Risk Committee” representing the 
aforesaid companies has approached 
War Damage Corporation for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for the re- 
insurance of the outstanding war risk 
as a result of such negotiations a form 
of “Glass Reinsurance Agreement” 
has been evolved setting forth the 
posed basis on which such Sa 
would be made available by War Dam 
age Corporation to interested carriers. 
“It is requested that each carrier exe 
cuting a Glass Reinsurance Agreement 
transmit to War Damage Corporation 
as soon as may be practicabie a duly 
certified copy of a resolution or other 
appropriate documentary evidence of the 
authority of the executing officer.” 


Damage 


pro- 
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Broughton Gives Background for 
His New Book on Public Relations 


Averell Broughton, specialist in finan- 
cial and insurance public relations, has 
written a book, entitled “Careers in Pub- 
lic Relations—a New Profession,” which 
will be published in April by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 
statements of what public relations are, 
what they should do and their varicus 
tools and techniques have not been ade- 


It grew out of his belief that 


quately covered in any book and _ that 
this important field needs above all else 
definition and clarification. During his 
studies of the subject he has interviewed 
many leaders in the field, including Paul 
\V. Garrett, General Motors; Verne Bur- 
nett, General Foods; Arthur W. Page, 
American Tel. & Tel.; John P. Syme, 
Johins-Manville: Phillip Niles, American 
Water Works and Electric, and numer- 
ous others. 
His Career 

Mr. Broughton is widely known to in- 
surance executives and leaders in insur- 
ance production field. He served over- 
seas in the last war; was commissioned 
a first lieutenant of infantry; was 
wounded and received the Order of the 
Purple Heart and Order of the Silver 
After the war he entered Colum- 


Star. 

bia University, receiving an A. B, in 
1923 and an A.M. in 1924. From 1923 
to 1928 he was instructor in Columbia 


College, pursuing graduate work in Eng- 
lish and Economics. He entered the ad- 
vertising and public relations business in 
1928, and established his own business a 
few years later, specializing in the prob- 
lems before the insurance industry, with 
special reference to agency and agent 
and broker problems. 

In discussing his new book he said: 
In ‘Careers in Public Relations’ I 
have tried to point out that public rela- 
tions is the control tower—advertising, 
publicity, direct mail, radio, speeches— 
all the various implements of the public 
relations campaigns are but tools. 

“Publicity is most definitely not public 
relations—it is just one phase of public 
relations activity. 


Interesting Sidelights 
“The public relations problems before 
the insurance industry, particularly stock 
insurance and the agent, had given me 
an interesting sidelight on the public 
relations problems of general business. 
In the plan and execution of the 


APPEALS DISMISSED 





Supreme Court of Canada Rules Against 

Two Insurance Companies; American 

Automobile One of Cos. Involved 

The Supreme Court of Canada has 
dismissed two appeals by insurance com- 
panies claiming exemption from liability 
because of unlawful conduct of drivers 
of cars involved in accidents. 

One of the companies involved was 
the American Automobile, which lost its 
appeal against a judgment in favor of 
Mrs. Annie Wallace Dickson, Montreal. 
Her husband was killed in an accident 
in 1927 and faced actions for $50,000 by 
Mrs. Margaret Cameron whose husband 
was killed and more than $7,000 by J. B. 
Weir, who was injured. 

The company alleged it was not re- 
sponsible for the damage since Dickson 
had been intoxicated at the time and 
driving at an illegal and dangerous rate 
ot speed 

\lso dismissed by the court was the 
appeal of La Fonciere Compagnie d’As- 
surance de France from a judgment 
which turned on whether an insurance 


AVERELL BROUGHTON 


well known Middleman Campaign of Na- 
tional Surety Corporation (No Business 
Direct), we used advertising as our major 
tool. By the systematic use of the in- 
surance trade press and the trade press 
of almost every branch of American 
business and industry, we identified the 
middleman of insurance with the mid- 
dleman in every industry. 

“In the planning of the interesting 
and successful Casualty and Surety 
Journal with the executives and the Pub- 
lic and Agency Relations Committee of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, a pocket-sized Reader’s Di- 
gest type magazine became our principal 
medium. In each case the welfare of 
stock insurance and the welfare of the 
agent and broker were our primary ob- 
jectives. 

Praises Trade Press 

“In every case the appropriate use of 
the insurance trade press was regarded 
as vital to effective public relations 
within the insurance industry and as a 
basis for public relations effort to be 
directed to the public. 

“Our work parallels that of leading 
agents and producers who have felt the 
need for systematic public relations ef- 
fort. That these efforts have borne fruit 
is evidenced by the happy fact that the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents has announced their intention 
of planning a program to take the story 
of stock insurance and the insurance 
middleman direct to the public.” 





company is liable for damage in an acci- 
dent which results from a_ criminal 
offen: 

In 1934, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mon- 
geau and Mr. and Mrs. Achille Robert 
were driving in a car owned by Mongeau 
and Robert Co., coal, oil and wood deal- 
ers, with Octave Daoust as chauffeur. 

Mrs. Mongeau and Mrs. Robert were 
injured when the car skidded into a 
ditch and Daoust was convicted and 
fined for causing grievous bodily harm. 
Mongeau and Robert took action against 
Daoust and the company, claiming $14,- 
000 and $16,000, and the insurance com- 
pany became a party. Robert was 
awarded $14,000 against Daoust. The in- 
surance company claimed it owed Daoust 
nothing because he had committed a 
criminal offense. The judge held the 
conviction was not binding on a civil 
court and was not conclusive evidence 
that a criminal offense was committed. 


G. HOFMEISTER IN LOS ANGELES 


George Hofmeister, vice president of 
the Continental Casualty is visiting Los 
Angeles. He is making his headquar- 
ters with the California Agencies, Inc, 
general agents for the company. 








Talks on Owner’s 
Protective Bond Form 


S. GOTTSMAN AT SURETY FORUM 





Attorney Contrasts A.I.A. Form with 
Ordinary Performance Bond; Finds 
No Construing Court Decisions 





Samuel Gottsman, of the New York 
legal firm of Fertig, Walter & Gotts- 
man, addressed the Surety Claim Men’s 
Forum of New York February 24 on 
“Owner’s Protective Contract Bonds.” 

He explained that the owner’s protec- 
tive bond, known as A.J.A. form B-1, 
was copyrighted in 1940 by the Surety 
Association of America and is printed 
and sold by the American Institute of 
Architects under license of the Surety 
Association. He said this form of bond 
annarently places upon the surety an 
obligation not heretofore prevalent in 
connection with construction contract 
bonds. 

Whereas the ordinary short form per- 
formance bond obligates the surety to 
make good all losses and damages which 
the obligee may sustain by reason of the 
principal’s default under his contract, he 
said, the owner’s protective bond obli- 
gates the surety to do one of two things: 


Two Alternatives 


(a) To take over and assume comple- 
tion of the contract within fifteen days 
from the determination of the principal's 
default ; or 

(b) Pay the obligee (referred to in the 
bond as the owner) in cash the reason- 
able cost of completion, less the balance 
of the contract price, including retained 
percentages to be fixed by taking bids 
from at least three responsible contrac- 
tors, one chosen by the owner, one by 
the architect, and one by the surety, and 
to make such payment within fifteen days 
after the cost of completion shall have 
been so determined. 

“The instance of a surety taking over 
and completing its principal’s defaulted 
contract is not of itself novel,” he ex- 
plained. “However, the obligation to pay 
the excess cost of completion to be de- 
termined in the manner aforesaid is new. 
The reason for it is obviously to provide 
the owner with the additional funds 
necessary to complete soon after the 
contractor's default, and to do away with 
the former procedure whereby, if the 
surety did not take over and complete 
the contract, the owner was obliged to 
do so himself and then sue for his dam- 
ages. 

Surety Not Concerned 


“Under this setup the surety would not 
be concerned with the actual cost to the 
owner of completing the defaulted con- 
tract, even assuming that such actual 
cost were reasonable. The surety’s ob- 
ligation is to pay only that sum which 
is fixed by the bids of the three respon- 
sible contractors chosen as provided for 
in the bond. That sum might conceiv- 
ably be more or less than what the 
owner will eventually expend to complete 
the defaulted contract, but in either case 
the surety’s obligation to the owner will 
have been discharged by paying as pro- 
vided for in the bond. 

“It should be noted, however, that the 
bond does not obligate the surety to 
take over and complete the contract or 
pay the cost of completion to be deter- 
mined in the manner aforesaid, except 
on the determination of its principal’s 
default.” 

Mr. Gottsman further explained that 
“unless” the contract is on the A.1.A. 
form, then the bond is executed and de- 
livered upon the condition that all dis- 
putes, claims or questions arising under 
the contract shall be subject to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with provisions of 
article 40 of the A. I. A. contract. He 
added: “At first glance this might be 
interpreted to mean that, if the contract 
ig on the A. I. A. form, then this condi- 
tion precedent is non-existent. However, 
the reason for the word “unless” is ob- 
vious. If the contract is on the A, I. A. 





—_—_—— 


PRIORITY IN TELEGRAM 





Board of War Communications Issye, 
Instructions by Which Precedence 
Can Be Obtained 


The Board of War Communications 
Washington, has determined that the 
national defense and security and the 
successful conduct of the war demand 
that certain telegraph messages relating 
to the war effort and public safety he 
given preferred handling. By Order No. 
27 it has established a precedence sys. 
tem for both Governmental and_ nop- 
Governmental telegraph messages, 

Telegrams can be specified by the 
words “Priority” and “Rapid.” Messages 
marked “Priority” apply to any domes- 
tic message requiring immediate trans- 
mission for war purposes or to safe- 
guard life or property and which relates 
to one or more of the following matters: 
Immediate dangers due to presence of 
the enemy; emergency communications 
in connection with actual military or 
naval requirements; hurricane, flood. 
earthquake or other disaster. Messages 
marked “Priority” shall interrupt the 
transmission of- all telegraph messages 
of lower precedence. 

Messages marked “Rapid” shall apply 
to any domestic message which requires 
prompt transmission and delivery for the 
national defense and security, the suc- 
cessful conduct of the war, or to safe- 
guard life or property and which in- 
volves matters of the following types: 
Important Governmental functions: mé- 
chinery, tools or raw material for war 
plants; production, movement and di- 
version of essential supplies; mainte- 
nance of essential public service; supply, 
movement and diversion of food; civilian 
defense or public health and safety. 





form, then all of the provisions of the 
A. I. A. form of contract are applicable, 
and everything that must be arbitrated 
under this form would have to be arbi- 
trated, as therein provided, with this 
important distinction: 


Judge of Performance 

“Under the A. I. A. form of contract 
the architect is, in the first instance, 
the interpreter of the conditions of the 
contract and the judge of its perform- 
ance. He has the general supervision 
and direction of the work. The A. I. A. 
contract provides that the architect’s de- 
cisions in matters relating to artistic ef- 
fect shall be final, if within the terms of 
the Contract Documents.” 

Mr. Gottsman said that barring any- 
thing to the contrary in the contract doc- 
uments, the architect’s decision is final 
only as regards artistic effect and all o! 
his other decisions are subject to arbi- 
tration. He expressed the opinion that 
if the contract is on the A. I. A. torm 
and the architect declares the contractor 
in default thereunder, that constitutes a 
“determination” and then the architects 
decision must be arbitrated only if the 
contractor demands such arbitration 
within the specified time limit. 

However, he stated, when the contract 
is not on the A. I. A. form, the bond 
must be interpreted to mean that all dis- 
putes, claims or questions arising under 
the contract are subject to arbitration. 


Determination by Arbitration 


In Mr. Gottsman’s opinion “it is onl) 
where the contract is on the \ I. A. 
form, and the architect declares {/1c¢ con 


tractor in default, and the contractor 
does not demand arbitration, tat the 
owner need not procure a determination 
by arbitration that the contractor 1s 1 
default as a condition precedent to the 
surety’s liability. No other interpreta 
tion would give effect to the word “un 
less” used in the bond.” 

Mr. Gottsman took up the A. I. A. 
form section by section and gi\ 
interpretations of each one, saying 
conclusion: 

“So far as the writer has been able 0 
learn, there are as yet no reporied 


cisions construing the owner’s profective 
bond. This is undoubtedly due to thé 
bond’s recent origin and to the curtail- 


ment of private building operations be 
cause of the war.” 
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Co e said recently that the Point 
Rati stem simply means you go.into 
chop and point at a product, and the 


er shakes his head to indicate 
not have it. 
x * ® 
\hbe \Weisbard, insurance broker, says 
now on there will be fewer 
‘’s hope there will also be fewer 


you 


* * Ok 
jant No. 7,582. “Who was that lady 
| seen you with last night ?” “That was 
no lady, that was your wife.” 

x * * 

Harry Hershfield says: “Virtue is vice 
al rest.” 

x * * 

Speaking of Hershfield, one of his pet 
stories is about a chap in a hat store 
who asked “What are you asking for 
that brown hat in the window?” “Ten 
dollars.” “Ten dollars? Why, the fel- 
low across the street sells them for six.” 
“Well, why don’t you buy one from 
him?” “He’s all out of them.” “Listen, 
when I'm out of them, I sell them for 
six dollars, too.” 

* * * 

Schoolboy’s definition of water: “A 
light-colored wet liquid which turns dark 
when you wash in it.” 

+ 


The other evening our eye spotted a 
newspaper caption which read: “DIES 
DENOUNCING CRITICS.” We thought, 
“What a tragic way to die.” We read 
further and discovered that the story 
was about the famous Representative 
from Texas. 

x * * 

Now that March 15 approaches, would 
you imagine that pugilists file their re- 
iurns on the basis of a “fist-cal” year? 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 


STOPS UNPROFITABLE RISKS 
U. S. Branch, Accident & Casualty, 


Reduces Premium Income and Assets; 
Increases Claim Reserves 

The United States branch of the Acci- 
dent & Casualty reported total admitted 
assets of $5,210,499 in its 1942 annual 
statement, a decrease of $390,526 from 
$5,601,025 shown in 1941. On the basis 
of December 31 market quotations for 
all bonds and stocks owned, admitted 
assets would be increased to $5,248,111. 

The decrease in admitted assets is due 
to the reduction in premium income 
amounting to approximately $600,000, 
which resulted almost entirely from the 
company’s determined effort to eliminate 
unprofitable sources of business. 

Reserve for unearned premiums was 
$1,186,653 as compared with $1,452,892 the 
year before, while reserve for claims was 
$1,300,654, an increase of $38,647 over 
$1,262,007 reported in 1941, notwithstand- 
ing a drastically reduced number of open 
claims and suits, thereby placing the 
company in a strong reserve position. 
Reserve for other liabilities totals $233,- 
192 against $248,626 the year before. 

Policyholders’ surplus remains at $2,- 
500,000. 








American Fire & Casualty Co. 
Passes Its $1,000,000 Goal 


The 1942 annual report of the Ameri- 
can Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla., 
shows admitted assets of $1,096,914, of 
which 61.18% is in cash and Government 
bonds. Reserve for contingencies has 
been increased to $40,000 and the total 
policyholders’ surplus amounts to $464,- 
344. Reserve for taxes is more than 
$55,000 for the one year. 

Walter A. Hays is president of the 
company which was founded fifteen years 
ago. This year for the first time it has 
passed the goal as a million dollar com- 
pany. 


Play Up J. M. Haines Letter 


An entire page in a recent number 
of The Post Magazine of London, im- 
portant insurance publication, is devoted 
to James M. Haines, United States man- 
ager of London Guarantee & Accident, 
and United States attorney of Phoenix 
Assurance. It is based on a letter Mr. 
Haines sent to The Post Magazine, com- 
menting favorably on an article in that 
paper having to do with primary school 
education in England and a project for 
selective education of older school chil- 
dren so that they can concentrate on 
some subject, such as insurance. 

Copies of The Post Magazine article 
have been sent to chairmen of the com; 
mittee on public relations, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and com- 
mittee on agency and public relations of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. 





B. J. Daenzer Made Special 
Agent for Conn. Indemnity 


The Connecticut Indemnity has ap- 
pointed Bernard J. Daenzer as _ special 
agent for Midwest territory. He will 
be stationed in the Chicago office of the 
company and will serve under Resident 
Secretary J. J. Hubbell. 

Mr. Daenzer is a graduate of Ford- 
ham University Law School and for the 
past five years has traveled suburban 
New York for the Commercial and Met- 
ropolitan Casualty Companies of the 
Loyalty Group. 





50% FEWER DRIVERS IN 1943 

State Revenue Commissioner Gates, 
Kentucky, has reported that only 50% 
of the automobile owners of that state 
have obtained 1943 license plates, as 
compared with this time last year. This, 
however, is general for the nation as a 
whole. 


VOTES EXTRA DIVIDEND 





Pacific Indemnity Gained 20% in Pre- 
mium Writings in ’42; Had Excellent 
Underwriting Experience 
The Pacific Indemnity has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share and an extra dividend of 25 cents 
a share, both payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 15, correspond- 

ing to similar action taken in 1942. 

Gross premiums written by the com- 
pany in 1942 totaled $11,936,866, an in- 
crease of $1,990,531, or 20%, over 1941. 
Net premiums written were $11,004,596, 
an increase of $2,244,769, or 25.6%. Net 
premiums earned totaled $10,620,450, a 
vain of 27.8%. 

The company enjoyed an excellent un- 
derwriting experience during the year 
1942, The automobile experience, which 
was adverse in 1941, showed marked im- 
provement early in 1942 and progres- 
sively improved for the balance of the 
year. Reflecting the increase in con- 
tracting and manufacturing work inci- 
dental to the war effort, workmen’s com- 
pensation and allied lines showed a sharp 
increase in volume. 

Total earnings and realized profit and 
loss items, after full provision for Fed- 
eral income taxes, was $6.57 a share, 
against $5.60 a share for 1941. 

The Pacific Indemnity’s financial state- 
ment at December 31, 1942, showed total 
assets of $17,308,038 and surplus to pol- 
icvholders of $5,654,101. 

T. A. Long, vice-president of the ccm 
pany, was elected a director of the com 
pany. 


WOULD INCREASE BENEFITS 

A bill has been intreduced in the 
Minnesota Legislature which would in- 
crease compensation death benefits from 
$7,500 to $10,000. It would also increase 
the maximum allowance for temporary 
disability from $20 to $30 a week and 
the minimum from $8 to $12. 
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Conservation Bureau Co-sponsors War 
Session on Transportation Shortages 


\pproximately 500 officials of vital in- 
dustrial plants in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut attended the War- 
time Conference on Employe Transpor- 
tation held February Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, under the auspices 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
and co-sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives 

Purpose of the conference 
form plant transportation managers, 
personnel directors, ete. of various 
means of combatting the increasingly 
serious employe transportation shortage 
which threatens vital war and civilian 
production and is already causing con- 
siderable absenteeism and lateness. 


2 at 


was to in- 


Procedures Recommended 


Among the procedures recommended 
were share riding, improved efficiency of 
public transit facilities and elimination 
of non-essential public transit services, 
use of school buses for worker trans- 
portation, tire and vehicle conservation, 
ering of hours, eliminating traffic 
bottlenecks and unnecessary stop signals, 
and establishing best routes to the plant. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
O.D.T., addressed the luncheon session 
on “The Employe oe Out- 
look for 1943,” stressing that by far the 
biggest problem in this respect was a 
diminishing supply of transportation fa- 
cilities. He predicted that before the 
year is over the situation as regards all 
rubber-tired vehicles is more likely to 
become worse rather than better. There- 
fore, Mr. Eastman saw no reason for 
relaxing in any way the programs of 
economy and conservation which have 
been inaugurated and “every reason for 


stagg 


promoting and pressing these programs 
with intensified vigor. 

Mr. Eastman commended the National 
Conservation Bureau and other agencies 
for “effective and zealous aid” rendered 
to the O.D.T. in fighting the transporta- 
tion problem. 

Col. Frederick C. Horner, chief, high- 
way division of the Transportation 
Corps, War Department, another speak- 
er, spoke on “The Army Employe 
Transportation Programs.” Panel dis- 
cussions, with questions and answers, 
were also conducted and one of the 
moderators was H. F. Hammond, traffic 
and transportation director of the Con- 
servation Bureau. 

H. P. Jackson One of the Chairmen 


luncheon 
were Oscar 


Chairmen of the morning, 
and afternoon — sessions 
Lasse, the Texas Co.; Malcolm Muir, 
chairman of the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ war committee and pres- 
ident and publisher of Newsweek 
Magazine; and Harold P. Jackson, pres- 
ident of the Bankers Indemnity and a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the National Conservation Bureau. 
Agencies which cooperated with the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Conservation Bureau 
in organizing and presenting the Confer- 
ence included Associated Industries of 
New York State, Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, American 
Transit Association, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers, National Safety Council, New 
York State War Transportation Com- 
mittee, New Jersey Highway Traffic 
Advisory Committee, Connecticut War 
Transportation Conservation Committee, 
and the Highway Traffic Advisory 
Committee to the War Department. 





Cc. & S. FIELDMEN MEET 
Pacific Southwest Ass’n to Participate 
in B. D. O. Lecture Course Sponsored 

by Insurance Institute of California 

Plans for the work in the Spring and 
Summer months were made by the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Fieldmen’s Association 
of the Pacific Southwest at a meeting 
held recently. They included participa- 
tion by the members in the lecture 
course of the B. D. O. and sponsored 
by the Insurance Institute of California. 

President Francis T. Homer, in fur- 
therance of the plan, has named regional 
chairmen to handle the programs for the 
local agents’ associations. 

John Gurash, special agent, American 
Surety, is program chairman in charge 
of the assignments. 

\t the recent Angeles meeting 
President Hemer talked on the new com- 
prehensive personal liability policy which 
has attracted considerable attention. This 
policy was also featured in the address 
of Otto Kloppenburg, Hartford Accident, 
at meetings in Santa Ana and San Ber- 
nardino 

Members of the association 
participate in the lecture course to be 
given by the Insurance Exchange of 
Los Angeles are as follows: February 
25—Liability Insurance—John Gurash, 
American Surety, with Robert S. Mullin, 
Globe Indemnity, as alternate. March 4 

Liability Insurance—Otto Kloppenburg, 
with R. FE. Masterson as_ alternate. 
March 11—Liability Insurance—Francis 
T. Homer, with M. FE. McFarland, Amer- 
ican Surety, as alternate. March 18— 
Workmen’s Compensation: the Law 
ly. B. Howorth, American Surety, with 
Harold Steel, Globe Indemnity, as_al- 
ternate March 25—Workmen’s Com- 
pensation: the Poliev—John Sherman, 
Travelers, with G. Earl Williams, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, as alternate. April 
1—Automobile: Material—L. D. Maupin, 
Jr., Columbia Casualty, with Albert Pea- 


Los 


who will 


alter- 
Water 


cock, Massachusetts Bonding, as 
nate. April 29—Boiler Insurance: 
—L. D. Maupin, with Elmer Williams, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, as alternate. 
May 6—Burglary: Manual Coverage— 
Earle Matson, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, with R. E. Masterson as alter- 
nate. May 13—Disability: Accident, 
Health—Raymond Needham, with Robert 
Stratton as alternate. 





IOWA JOINT MEETING 
Ray Murphy, J. J. Hall Address Blue 

Goose; Casualty & Surety Club; Des 

Moines Ass’n of Insurance Agents 

Ray Murphy, assistant general mana- 
ver, Association of Casualty & a 
Executives, and John J. Hall of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, recently ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of the Towa 
pond of the Blue Goose, Des Moines 
Casualty & Surety Club, and the Des 
Moines Association of Insurance Agents. 

Mr. Murphy said that the insurance 
industry like all other industries faces 
new and difficult problems, and because 
insurance is so interwoven into the other 
industries it is sensitive to any move 
that business makes. 

Mr. Hall declared that when the war 
is over the real history being written 
by the insurance companies in the war 
effort will be told to the public. “After 
the war,” he said, “industry will take 
pride in letting the people know what 
they did in the war effort and the insur- 
ance industry will do the same.” 

He also described the work of the in- 
dustrial plant protection committee as 
one phase of the work being done by 
insurance men. 

Discussing public relations work, Mr. 
Hall said that policyholders should know 
that part of their premium dollar goes 
towards preventing accidents and as a 
result produces lower insurance rates. 

The meeting was presided over by DB. 
C. Hopkins, state director of the Iowa 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


GENTS are attracted to 

Central Surety by its sound 
management policies administered 
by an experienced and progres- 


sive underwriting staff. 
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Excess Insurance Co. Made 


Healthy Gains Last Year 


The Excess Insurance Co. of America, 
in its financial statement as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, reports admitted assets of 
$4,229,359, an increase of $432,005 over 
the previous year. The reserve for loss 
and adjustment expenses of $1,647,719 is 
an increase of $306,675. The unearned 
premium reserve of $608,356 is an in- 
crease of $158,000 over 1941. 

Although the company reports net 
premium writings of $1,546,645, an in- 
crease of $411,012, or 36% over the pre- 
ceding year, an underwriting profit was 
produced. The net surplus of $900,000 
remains unchanged, but the reserve for 
unassigned funds was increased by more 
than $60,000. On the basis of actual 
market values as of last December 31, 
the unassigned funds would be increased 
$21,000. 

The company’s cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds are well in excess of the 
reserves for losses and unearned pre- 
miums, indicating a liquid position. 





20th Anniversary of Surety 
Ass’n of Southern Calif. 


Twentieth anniversary of Surety Un- 
derwriters Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia will be observed in Los Angeles 
March 12 at the annual banquet which, 
because of the war, may be the last 
annual banquet of this association “for 
the duration.” R. S. Possinger, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, 1s president; N. 
Andrews, Maryland Casualty, vice presi- 
dent. and T. W. Wisdom, National 
Surety, secretary-treasurer. Instead of 
the usual gridiron show, past presidents 
of the association will be in the spot- 
light and each will receive a fountain 
pen desk set suitably engraved. 

This association’s formation in 1923 
came as a result of a recommendation 
by Martin W. Lewis, now head of 
Towner Rating Bureau, that Southern 
California surety men should form an 
organization for their own good in 
meeting underwriting problems and sta- 
bilizing competition. This was done in 
the summer of 1923, 


VANDERBROUK NAVAL LIEUT. 


Krank S. Vanderbrouk, 
president of the Monarch Life of 
Springfield, has been commissioned a 
lieutenant (jg) in the United States 
Naval Reserve. He is at present sta- 
tioned at Fort Schuyler, The Bronx 
New York City. : : 
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NEBRASKA INSURANCE BILLS 


Fifteen Insurance Measures, Five of 
Which Are on Compensation, In- 
troduced to Date 

Fifteen insurance measures, five of 
which relate to workmen’s compensation 
insurance, have been introduced in the 
Nebraska legislature. Two of the com- 
pensation bills would increase from $15 
to $20 a week the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid injured workers and one 
would cover occupational diseases. 

One of the insurance bills would limit 
to $10,000 a year salaries paid to officers 
of domestic assessment insurance asso- 
ciations and to $15,000 the total which 
may be drawn by all officers relat ed by 
blood or marriage. 

Another bill would provide that surety 
companies shall refund to — es any 
unearned premium on surety mds in 
event the term of the bonded of ficial is 
less than the amount paid for. 

One measure provides that no one 
may solicit business for an unlicensed 
company and for the annual registration 
of agents and brokers. Anotler bill 
would make it unlawful for a per: son for 
whom a surety is required to agree with 
surety for deposit with a bank or “_s 
depository of any moneys for \ hich he 
is responsible in such manne: as 10 
prevent any withdrawals without a court 
order or consent of sureties. 

One bill would include a 2% 1x levy 
on foreign casualty company _ policies 
and membership fees in addiion to 
gross receipts. Another woul! deny 
registration to motor vehicle owners 
who fail to furnish proof in t 
of certificates of liability an 
insurance. 


NEW YORK VISITOR: 

Nels Anderson, president of Avie! 
Insurance & Investment Agency. !1¢ 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Lawren:e Ber 
son, vicé president of that agen: , We" 
New York visitors this week. 7T ey ar 
general agents of United States Cast 
alty. 
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General Reinsurance, 
North Star, Show Gains 


BOTH COMPANIES IN FINE SHAPE 








Genera! Reinsurance Assets $20,652,207, 
Surplus $6,000,000; North Star Assets 
$ 500, 152, Surplus $2,167,274 





The neral Reinsurance Corp. has is- 


ued annual financial statement, 
showinz admitted assets of $20,652,207 at 
the cl of 1942, an increase of $2,540,- 
33 for the year. The company reduced 
its cash about $1,500,000. Additional 
purchases of bonds and stocks, and in- 
creases in market values resulted in ad- 
ditions of approximately $1,800,000 in the 
yalue of bonds owned and $820,000 in 
the value of stocks owned at the end of 
the y Increase in the capital and 
surplus of its fire subsidiary, North Star, 
also added to the parent company’s asset 
nosition to the extent of $1,060,923. 


' The General Reinsurance’s reserve for 
claims increased approximately $948,000 
to $8,118,985, and its unearned premium 
reserve increased $129,135 to $2,647,766. 
Its reserve for commissions, taxes and 
other liabilities was increased $812,000, 
the major part of which was due to Fed- 
eral tax requirements. The company 
has continued a catastrophe reserve of 
$350,000, and, in addition, the voluntary 
reserve increased from $405,757 to $1,- 
055,902. The capital remains $1,000,000 
and the surplus at $6,000,000. Its actual 
cain in surplus funds is shown in the 
increase of the voluntary reserve. Sur- 
plus as regards treatyholders therefore 
stood at $7,000,000 at the end of the 
year, and after adding the voluntarily 
established reserves, the net worth is 
shown at $8,405,903. On the basis of 
market quotations for bonds and stocks 
owned, total admitted assets would be 
increased more than $182,000 and volun- 
tary reserve would stand at $1,237,995 
for the year-end. 
Results of the North Star 


Admitted assets of the North Star 
were $7,500,152 on December 31, an in- 
crease for the year of $2,005, 542. The 
company increased its cash in compari- 
son with the end of the prior year more 
than $1,337,000 and increased its hold- 
ings of bonds over $860,000. It also in- 
vested additional funds in common 
stocks. Balances due from ceding com- 
panies decreased about $270,000. 

he unearned premium reserve is $3,- 
669,318 an increase of $720,098. The 
reserve for claims was increased about 
$200,000 to $591,961. Surplus increased 
$662,340. The capital is now $1,000,000 


and the net surplus $2,167,274, making 
a surplus to treatyholders of $3,167,274. 
On the basis of market quotations for 
bonds and stocks owned, total admitted 
assets would be increased more than 


$73,000 and surplus as regards treaty- 


holders would have been $3,240,190. 


Harold L. Jones Succeeds 
Px P. Knight for Duration 


P. Knight, superintendent of 
‘neering department for the Em- 
Group has entered the service 
ant commander in the U. S. 
serve, assigned to the staff at 
Yards in Boston, where he 
'crvise engineering and inspec- 


L. Jones, as acting superin- 

vill supervise this department 
duration. He will be assisted 
ird M. Griffin as an acting as- 

iperintendent. 

nes came with the engineering 
nt of the Employers’ in 1926 
Many years was supervising en- 
! its New England department. 
€ was made assistant superin- 


tiffin became associated with the 
_4s safety engineer in the IIli- 
pose in 1932, He was promoted 
Ost of home office supervisor 


Miss Springer Recuperating 
At Home After Operation 


Elfreda M. 


Springer, secretary to 
Floyd N. Dull, vi i 


vice president, Conti- 
nental Casualty, New York City, and 
who has many friends along William 
Street, is well on the road to recovery 
after an operation a few weeks ago. She 
has left the hospital and is now at her 
home in Brooklyn where she will re- 
cuperate for a few more weeks before 
returning to business. Miss Springer 


Western Surety Results 

Western Surety of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
reported $1,701,005 in assets for 1942 
compared with $1,576,256 the year-end 
previous. Both unearned premium re- 
serve and reserve for claims have been 
strengthened, standing respectively at 
$338,099 and $402,628 at the year-end. 
Policyholders’ surplus totaled $841,063, 
including capital stock of $500,000 and 
surplus of $341,063. Net surplus in 1942 
was $286, 127. 


New Insurance Course 
The University of Michigan Extension 
Service has started a new course on 
Casualty Insurance which began Febru- 


ary 8 and will continue each Monday 
evening tor fifteen weeks. The classes 
are being held in the Horace Rackham 


Educational Memorial. 
this course will receive 
the University. 


Those who pass 
certifcates trom 


L. R. Christman, executive assistant, 
Standard Accident, is the Instructor. 
Textbook being used is “Casualty In- 





























has been with Mr. Dull for about twenty bit to help build up the organization, and — surance,” revised edition, by C. A. Kulp, 
years, thirteen of which have been with in so doing has made friends and built of University of Pennsylvania's Whar- 
Continental Casualty. She has done her’ good will for the Continental. ton School. 
* * 
| SSS S| 
| 1H] 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| Statement 
| | 
| 
| 2 
| AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1942, 
| 
| as reported to the Insurance Department of the State of New York | 
| } 
| | 
ONE I * 
| | 
| | 
| ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash. $ 835,893.30 Reserve for Losses. $1,647,719.30 | 





Bonds 


| 
| 
| Stocks at Convention 
| Market. 


Premiums in Course of 
Collection 


Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets 





U. S. Government Bonds. 


| Public Utility and Other 


Total Admitted Assets. 


2,603,397.27 





Premiums 
238,985.08 Reserve for Taxes, Ex- | 
penses and Unassigned 
Funds 318,189.07 | 
Hl 
444,965.50 Bas ; | 
65.5 Capital—Paid | 
In. . . . $755,095.00 | 
94,179.27 Net Surplus 900.000.00 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS | 
12,639.57 POLICYHOLDERS $1.655.095.00 } 
| 


$4,229,359.99 


ey Vole: Eligible bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. 
Securities carried at $559,605.92 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
| basis of December 31, 1942 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the total admitted 
assets and unassigned funds would be increased by $21,280.06. 
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Reserve for Unearned 


Total Liabilities . 


608,356.62 





$4,229,359.99 
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E. Hauschild Urges Caution in 
Writing Defense and War Workers 


H. & A. Conference Underwriting Chairman Sees Good 
Results Both in Volume and Loss Ratios if Underwriters 
Do Not Become Too Liberal 


and be careful in 


Use 


underwriting 


common sense 


defense and war workers 


high 


excitement. 


wages, extreme 
tension That 
the helpful suggestions made by Edward 
Hauschild, chairman, underwriting 
mittee, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, in a special bulletin recently 
published. Mr. Hauschild is assistant 
secretary of the Security Mutual Life 
in charge of its A. & H. department. 

Another bulletin prepared by the con- 
ference underwriting committee treats 
the subject of “Women in War Work” 
and the conclusion reached is that while 
conditions encourage sales ef- 
fort among women, “the temporary na- 
ture of the business must be recog- 
nized. Thus a truly conservative under- 
writing policy is advisable and constant 
underwriting supervision must be main- 
tained.” The point is also made: 

“Women are still women, and except 
in the case of those who are actually 
dependent upon employment and have 
been at it a long time, we might experi- 
ence losses for time off which is not 
wholly necessary. Then, too, physical 
strain, irritability and concern with other 
circumstances can become an easy ve- 
hicle for a claim, particularly when war 
production begins to ease up. Then is 
the time to look the business over care- 
fully again.” 

Sensible Sizeup of War Workers 

Mr. Hauschild takes the viewpoint in 
underwriting war workers that consid- 
eration of specific elements will go a 
long way toward minimizing some of 
the bad effects of rushing headlong into 
a situation that for the moment looks 
good. He points out: 

“Right now, the war has provided a 
bonanza for the workers. The insur- 
ance agents and companies are losing 
no time in cultivating a business among 
them. That results are good is evi- 
denced in the increased volume showing 
up in current financial statements re- 
leased by the companies. And _ while 
employment continues to be good, the 
loss ratio should give no cause for con- 
cern, providing the underwriter has not 
been too liberal. 

“These are unusual times and we can- 
not do business as usual. To begin with, 
workers generally are making more 
money and while loss of time in this 
period of tension for production would 
cost the worker money—the cry of in- 
dustry is that absenteeism is slowing 
production. That means the worker has 
perhaps adopted the idea that even with 
time off he is still ‘in the money’ and 
much better off than before; in other 
words, what difference does it make. 

50-60% Limitation Safer 

Mr. Hauschild maintains that mob 
psychology still works with the easy 
money in hand, the old idea of “easy 
come, easy go” is evident. The worker 
is prone to go along with the crowd in 
anything that is considered “smart.” 
Consequently, states the bulletin, “the 
underwriter must consider the risk from 
that angle, and, in addition, will not be 
crowded into allowing indemnity up to 
80% of the present earned income sim- 


in these years of 


and sums up 


com- 


present 


ply because the earning capacity justi- 
fies it. A 50 to 60% limitation would be 
more logical and decidedly safer. 

“One more thought—income available 
through a claim on a policy of 80% pro- 
portions now might provide a daily in- 
come equal to pre-wartime earning re- 
sulting from effort and certain types 
would just as soon collect and do noth- 
ing, even though work today would 
mean more. When things begin to slow 
up in the war effort requirements is 
when this situation will become acute 
and now is the time to avoid it.” 

Mr. Hauschild also points to the pos- 
sibility of explosion and health hazards. 
Of the two, the first is, of course, the 
most important, he observes, and_ not 
many underwriters are willing to take 
the chance of covering that hazard. Non- 
occupational coverage is a partial an- 
swer. But not altogether so. For in- 
stance, workers might live in areas 
where large supplies of explosives are 
kept or transported. An explosion might 
kill many who are not at the moment 
on the job—so it is recommended that 
minimum amounts of death indemnity 
(or none at all) be sold to risks when 
this factor is a consideration. Continu- 
ing, the report says: 


Further Considerations 


“Long hours of employment and un 
accustomed physical strain, sapping 
strength and resistance, should occupy 
a prominent place in the underwriter’s 
appraisal of the risk. If possible, agents 
should be instructed not to solicit risks 
newly associated with defense and war 
production until they have been into it 
for a matter of a month or two. That 
is especially good advice in the case of 
employes changing the nature of their 
work—like the white collar worker en- 
tering into production and assembly line 
duties. A special questionnaire might 
well be required of the agent, outlining 
something of the previous occupational 
activities of the applicant—his recrea- 
tional inclinations, ete. 

“Freezing the purchasing 
John Q. Public might encourage the 
purchase of War Bonds, but John Q. 
doesn’t put his last dollar away for that. 
Instead, he plays a bit and playing these 
days is limited because rationing has 


power of 


Underwriting Women in War Work 


Sizing up the underwriting situation 
as regards “Women in War Work” 
Chairman Hauschild believes that A. & 
H. companies must keep step with ex- 
panding insurance requirements and ad- 
just their practices to offset the loss in 
volume among males who have entered 
the armed forces. But the companies 
should recognize the temporary wartime 
character of the jobs many women now 
hold and make their underwriting de- 
cisions accordingly. A few suggestions 
are made by Mr. Hauschild as follows: 

1. Types of policy offered to women 
should be along the line of policies gen- 
erally offered to men in industry, mean- 
ing the average and not the best forms 
reserved for business or professional 
men. 

Health insurance should not be 
written except as a part of an accident 
and health program and then only if the 
first week of illness is not covered and 
the terms of the contract eliminate con- 
ditions related to the female generative 
organs. 

3. In the most have 


past, companies 


found it wise to rate women 
secure a higher premium for | 
amount of indemnity and covey.ce or- 
dinarily available to men. Of course 
the purpose is to compensate ‘or the 
more frequent and more exten ed pe- 
riods of disability experienced amone 
women as compared tomen. Eve though, 
present conditions result in higher pay 
and more regular employment, must 
remember that many women «re not 
compelled to work and are in jndustry 
for patriotic reasons or to be kejt occy- 
pied during the absence of loved ones 
Therefore, conservatism is necessary jn 
selection. : 
4. Physical considerations are 

factor suggesting care and cons 
in underwriting. Wartime emp! 
involves many physical hazard. 
are new to women. Prolonged 

effort leads to impaired physical condi- 
tion, and especially is this true among 
those who are both employed and main- 
tain the home, doing necessary house- 
work. This is just another reason why 
the rate-up idea should. not be aban- 
doned. 
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Gas and tire rationing may 
have reduced automobile accidents 
among the many, but the war worker 
usually gets supplemental ¢ gas cards and 
so as a whole reflects a potential auto 
hazard way out of proportion to the 
average. How the recreational hours are 
spent and where is, therefore, a very 
important moral hazard element that re- 
quires plenty of thought on the part of 
the underwriter. 

“Many workers live great distances 
from the place of employment. Driving 
and riding to and from work in all kinds 
of weather creates a hazard not com- 
monly encountered in normal times. 
Then too, drinking is on the increase 
and even the moderate drinker can be a 
bad risk if transported for long or short 
distances after stopping off for a ‘snort.’ 
The use of strong ‘likker’ is to be con- 
sidered in its own right and if used more 
than moderately, then look the risk over 
Ci arefully before "approving. 

“Last but not least, over-crowded liv- 
ing conditions or living in undesirable 
quarters are not to be discounted in the 
whole picture. No need to elaborate on 
this because we all know how accident 
and health claims are prolonged or cre- 
ated by such conditions. The word then, 
is to use commen sense and be care- 
ful;” 


made it so. 





CASH SICKNESS FUND BILL 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Washington State Legislature to create’ 
the Washington Cash Sickness Compen- 
sation Fund, to be administered under 
the framework of the unemployment ” 
compensation divisions. Under it, begin- 
ning July 1, 1943, every employe would 
contribute 1% of his wages to the fund, 
deducted by the employer, on income 
up to $3,000. 
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AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE CO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1942 


Voluntary Contingency Reserve 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 
Securities carried at $480,343.75 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


FIDELITY ° 
Re-Insurance 


New York 


$2,000,000.00 
5,995,720.77 
500,000.00 
5,054,585.89 
4,722,764.19 
18,273,070.85 
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A. & H. AID TO WAR MORALE 


Geo. L. Dyer Says Greoup Plans Are 

Gaining Rapidly; Interviewed in 

Kansas City Preceding Speech 

George L. Dyer Jr., 
Columbian National Life, Louis, who 
is president of the mre Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
visited Kansas City, Mo., recently 
dress the local A. & H. association and 
preceding his address was interviewed by 
the Kansas City Times. 

Mr. Dyer stressed that A. & H. insur- 
ance ranks high as a morale builder and 
is an important contribution to the war 
program. “Group plans providing em- 
ployes with accident, health and_hospi- 
talization benefits are being adopted in 
increasing numbers by companies all 
over the country,” he said. “Last year 
premiums exceeded $350,000,000 and _ this 
year will see that figure topped by a 
comfortable margin.’ 

Mr. Dyer further said that one Mis- 
sourt company recently took out a con 
tract covering 74,000 employes and 
added that purchase of accident aid 
health insurance ties in with the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation program. 

“The millions of dollars paid in pie- 
miums annually will not go for com- 
modities, and other goods which are be 
ing snapped up by consumers who have 
found themselves with more money than 
ever before,” he emphasized. 

“Furthermore, the insurance companies 
are placing a large percentage of their 
income in Government bonds, thus help- 
ing to finance the war.” 

Mr. Dyer’s address in Kansas City was 
“Heads or Tails—Which Will It Be? 
Lyle Kindig is president of the Kans?s 
City association, one of the largest A. & 
H. associations in the country. 
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BUFFALO A. & H. ELECTION 


R. K. Gillen New President of Ass'n; 
1943 Program Includes Emphasis on 
Public Relations ; Other Key Men 

Robert K. Gillen, general ving Loyal 
Protective Life in Buffalo, is th newly 
elected president of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers. Oscar E. Martin, branc!) man- 
ager, Columbian Protective Ass iation, 
is the new vice president and ).orman 
L. Balber, general agent, Comercial 
Casualty, has been reelected se: retary 
a easurer. Directors include C. F. Gould, 

Earle V. Popp, past president of the 
association who is A. & H. manger °! 
Charles F. Joyce Co., Inc., Buffal:; John 
G. Power, Frederick F. Griffin, C. A 
Carr, T. E. Buerger and W. 

Program for the year will incln‘c edt- 
cational activities, increased emp!:.s!s 0! 
public relations in keeping with ‘'ie pfo- 
gram of the National A. & H. .\ssocia- 
tion which embraces closer contac's wit! 
buyers of accident and health insurance, 
and promotion of special events 


\. Shaw 
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TRANSFUSION NEEDED 


THE ACCIDENT victim troubled with financial com- 
plications is in need of a transfusion. He must have 
money. And quick! 

Otherwise, he wonders how on earth he can pay 
the doctor, the hospital, the nurses . . .how long his 
firm will continue sending his pay check. 

And he knows that long after he’s recovered from 
the accident, his bank account may be in precarious 
condition. 

This state of affairs can be avoided...with a 
Maryland accident policy. A policy that gives your 
cash balance an immediate transfusion when an ac- 


cident strikes...and assures a continued income. 
And The Maryland has developed a new policy 
under which you can obtain exactly the financial 
protection which you will need. 

Accidents can happen to anyone ...man or woman 
... yes, to you. Consult your agent or broker for com- 
plete information. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore. 





Agents and brokers know that Maryland advertising is 
constantly doing a real selling job for them. It appears 
regularly in... 
TIME °¢ FORTUNE @© NEWSWEEK 
U.S.NEWS ¢ BUSINESS WEEK 











THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 




















Over 7,500,000 copies of this announcement will reach magazine readers — 
helpful to ALL agents — particularly helpful to HARTFORD agents. 


Low cost. broade 
mreireatiyn 


homes. | Jamil CS... everywhere 


It’s brand new! It gives you broader protection 
against damage suits than ever before obtainable— 
it costs far less than such protection ever cost before! 


It’s the new HARTFORD COMPREHENSIVE PER- 
SONAL LIABILITY POLICY—planned to meet the 
needs of everyone who maintains a home. 


Why you need this protection 


You may not realize it, but you are constantly exposed 
to serious loss through damage suits. Someone may 
be injured on your premises— your dog may bite 
someone—you may hurt someone while playing 
golf, hunting or riding your bicycle. Insuring your- 
self against these and other risks formerly meant 
taking out perhaps half a dozen separate liability 
policies—a complicated, bothersome procedure. 


INSURANC 


All this in one policy—$10 


The New Comprehensive Policy gives you protec- 
tion against many risks—even covers your wife and 
minor children—costs only $10 a year—$25 for three 
years.* In combination with the Automobile Liabil- 
ity and Property Damage policy, it provides pro- 
tection against personal injury claims arising from 
practically any cause. In most states, ifyou insure your 
car with the Hartford, this comprehensive cover- 
age can be added right on your automobile policy. 


Get full details 
Your local Hartford agent (we’// gladly send you his 
name) can fit this new, broader form of protection 
to your requirements—or expertly advise you on 
any other insurance you need. Talk to him—or to 
your own insurance broker. 


*$5,000 /$10,000 limits 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


THE TWO H ARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE | 
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9 reasons why 
you should have this 
Comprehensive Policy 


1. It protects against damage suits 
due to injury to members of the 
public at your home. * 


2. If you acquire an additional resi- 
dence for personal use during 
the policy period, the insurance 
covers it automatically. 


3. It protects you against damage 
suits if you injure someone while 
engaging in any sport. 

4. It protects you against damage 
suits if your dog, horse or oth: 
animals should injure someone. 


5. Besides yourself, this policy 
covers your wife, your mino! 
children and any other relativ: 
under the age of 21 who reside 
with you. 

6. It covers all your activities not 
directly a part of your busin: 
— including activities in civilia: 
defense. 


The following features 
involve small additional premiums: 


7. It can be extended to pay aut 
matically the medical expens 
of visitors who may be injur 
on your premises, 


8. It can be made to cover yo 
responsibility forinjuries suffers 
in the course of their duties b 
domestic servants, with guara: 
teed paymentof medicalexpense 


9. It can be extended to cover yor 
liability for damage to propert 
of others. 

* Farms, business properties and 


Premises rented to others are spe- 
cially treated under other policies. 





